














What Makes a Superwoman 


Beauty? NO! 
Daintiness? NO! 

NO! 
Youth? NO! 


Femininity? NO! 


Seek the Superwoman 
You will find her in almost every generation, in almost every country, il 
almost every city. She is not a typical adventuress, she is not a genius. Tlie 
reason for her strong power is occult. The nameless charm is found as oftem 
in homely, clumsy, dull, old masculine women as in the reverse of these types. 


What Makes a Superwoman? 

If you think the problem worth while, why not try to solve it by reading 
Albert Payson Terhune’s great book SUPERWOMEN? From Cleopatra 
Lady Hamilton—they are mighty interesting characters. Some of them smashed 
thrones, some of them were content with wholesale heart smashing. You will 
know their secret, or rather their secrets, for seldom did two of them follow 
the same plan of campaign. 

We have prepared a very handsome, special, limited edition of the book 
worthy of a place on your “best book” shelf. Tf you subscribe to ATINSLEES 
MAGAZINE now you can purchase it for 50c. Send us a money order fof 
$2.50 and receive SUPERWOMEN postpaid, and in addition, over 1900 page 
of splendid fiction throughout the coming year. ATNSLEF’S MAGAZINES 
the best and smartest purely fiction magazine published. You cannot inve 
$2.50 in reading matter to better advantage than by availing vourself of this 
offer. Send check or monev order or if vou remit in cash, do not fail to registef 
the envelope. Act now! 
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The Ainslee Magazine Company “new york cry 
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CHAPTER I. 
A SEARCH, 


OCTOR BENTIRON_ was 
one of those men to whom ad- 
venture seems to gravitate. 
He never sought it; he sat 
all day his big, bare office, untidily 
clad, slouched down in his great re- 
clining chair, and smoked idly, brood- 
ing upon vacancy. But to him came all 
manner of persons, telling strange tales ; 
grim tragedies that underlie the decor- 
ous surface of civilized life, such as 
none since the old Greeks have dared 
to speak of openly. And he sat listen- 
‘ing, with the utter indifference of some 
sculptured Egyptian god, rolling and 
smoking his endless succession of cig- 
arettes, 
All day he lay back in his great chair, 
so that one might think him half asleep; 
and one after another stood at his feet 


and spoke such things as men fear to 
admit even to themselves; for the alien- 
ist is as one standing in the power house 
of life, who sees in the making that 
vital current which drives men forth 
upon their diverse ways. And the doc- 
tor blinked and listened, making no sign, 
save when, now and again, he reached 
out a lean arm to alter the texture of 
some life. I shall never know the hun- 
dredth part of the stories told in that 


bare room; only when one of them 
moved the doctor to action did I hear 
of it. 


At such times he would summon me, 
perhaps merely to watch and listen, per- 
haps to carry out some astounding or- 
der, drawled in that weary, lifeless voice 
of his; or he would descend, yawning, 
from his chair between the two huge re- 
volving bookcases, and clamber into his 
blue limousine, groaning. Following, I 
would straightway find myself meshed 
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in bizarre affairs, rubbing shoulders 
with desperate criminals—for many a 
strange patient passed through the 
chief’s consulting room. 

It was so with the curious affair of 
the false teeth. Departing on a per- 
fectly innocent errand, I found myself 
caught in a coil of arson, murder and 
fraud. 

It was eleven o’clock of a hot August 
night. Doctor Bentiron had spent the 
evening with Milly and me in our rooms 
at the front of his big Madison Avenue 
house. It had become his habit to drop 
in on us so, sitting silent for hours in 
his own particular corner chair, or 
breaking out inte whimsically contra- 
dictory philosophies. This evening, I 
remember, he had been discussing civili- 
zation. 

“Civilization begins,” he declared, 
“with the invention of two names for 
the same thing. First come the inti- 
mate facts of life; a second name is ap- 
plied to certain physiological functions. 
Straightway the original name becomes 
‘nasty’; thus modesty is developed. And 
so the process spreads, until we shudder 
at the mere names of realities. We no 
longer die; we ‘pass on.’ Our friends 
are not dead ; they have ‘entered another 
plane.’ Umphf. Also, it is the name, 
not the thing itself, which appals. We 
can discuss without emotion the whole- 
sale murder of those whom we choose 
to consider ‘unfit;? but we must first 
call it euthanasia. Killing would be- 
come a polite sport if some one started 
the fashion of calling it ‘translation,’ for 
instance. Some one gets in my way; 
I beef that intruding person. An un- 
couth, bourgeois policeman pinches me. 
‘Why’d yuh kill that guy?” he demands 
coarsely. I draw myself up in patrician 
dignity. ‘I did not,’ I declare haughtily. 
‘He has gone to another plane; I merely 
translated him!’ Whereupon that vul- 


gar cop takes his diminished head away 
from there, quite abashed. 


Yes.” 


Umphf. 


“He would if you told him to, Daddy 
Bentiron,” maintained my wife stoutly ; 
and I think she was right. 

“Umphf,” grunted the doctor with 
the ghost of a chuckle. “The will-to- 
power. Exactly.” 

With his thin length sprawled wearily 
in an armchair he looked like anything 
but the superman. Every line of his 
emaciated frame drooped; his bearded 
face was as empty of energy as a still 
lake. His long, dull eyes were blank, 
expressionless. 

“Umphf,” he yawned, and began to 
heave himself up. It was a matter of 
minutes for the doctor to rise, though 
he could move swiftly enough upon 
occasion. He was no more than half- 
way out of his chair when a nurse 
knocked at the open door. 

“Tt’s Mrs. Moran, doctor,” she apolo- 
gized. 

“Umphf,” groaned Doctor Bentiron. 
“Charlie’s gone on the loose again, I 
suppose. Oh, well.” 

He drooped languidly toward thee 
door, moving like one about to die and 
looking as if he were rather relieved 
at the idea. Also, he walked as silently 
as if already a ghost. 

In the hall he stopped and turned 
about. Thumbs in belt, head cocked 
to one side, he regarded the ceiling 
through a veil of cigarette smoke. His 


bearded lips were twisted in grim 
amusement. 
“Blakely,” he drawled _ tonelessly. 


“You are too fat and beefy. Come 
down, my son; I'll put you to work. 
It’s hot, I know; but what’s the use of 
having an assistant if he doesn’t as- 
sist ?” 

Milly thrust out an irreverent pink 
tongue at him. She looked like an im- 
pish little schoolgirl. 

“You’re horrid, Daddy Bentiron,” 
she averred. “You just like to drag 
my Freddie out in the middle of this 
hot night. And him so nice and pink, 
too !”” 











It is quite true that 
I am beefy and florid. I am a big 
man, but not fat; I deny it! So I 
picked my wife up and shook her gently 
—she was very little—and strode out 
with my best air of injured dignity. A 
silvery giggle warned me that it had 
failed to register; but I went on. 

A silent gray shadow the chief drifted 
down the wide stairs to his office. At 
its door stood Mrs. Moran, shifting her 
huge weight from one broad foot to 
the other. At intervals she sniffed me- 
chanically. Her face was wide; her 
shoulders were wide, and both were 
well cushioned. Her hands were the 
wide, red, fissured hands of the washer- 
woman. Her black bombazine dress of 
state must have been frightfully hot on 
that airless night, but she bore its dis- 
comfort stoically. 

Seeing us, she burst at once into vol- 
uble speech. She talked while the doc- 
tor led her into the office; she talked 
while I brought her a chair; she was 
still talking when the chief had climbed 
into his seat of state and settled into 
his accustomed pose, knees almost as 
high as his head. She told us the story 
of her dingy life, and Doctor Bentiron 
listened courteously and let her flow on 
unchecked ; he, who would have cut off 
the president of the biggest city bank 
in the middle of a word—yes, and sent 
him home like a schoolboy, without even 
troubling to look away from his blank 
wall. But Mrs. Moran was one of the 
doctor’s pets. 

And so she talked; and gradually her 
present difficulty took shape from the 
mist of words. It was Charlie again, it 
appeared, her only son, and the pride of 
her life. “A good boy when he was at 
himself, but a bit wildlike, betimes.” His 
latest “wildlike” act had been to steal 
his mother’s washing money and invest 
it in very bad whisky. In that day, 
whisky was still plentiful and cheap 
enough, too; but Charlie’s thirst had not 
been satisfied. “The boy gets a terrible 


I grew pinker. 
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drouth when he’s that way,” explained 
Mrs. Moran. “Me man, Michael— 
Heaven rest him!—was the same. 


Liquor into him was like pouring water 
down the kitchen sink.” With the 
“drouth” upon him, Charlie had there- 


fore returned to the maternal roof. 
Finding no more money there, he 
smashed three of his mother’s “rale 


Irish chiney tea cups,” made an inade- 
quate collection of small pawnable ar- 
ticles, and sallied forth once more, with 
the darkly expressed intent to “stick up 
some guy for the price of a regular 
bun.” 

“Small 
Bentiron 
gathered 
Charlie’s 
Way. 

But the tearfully garrulous flood was 
unchecked. He was so bold, was 
Charlie; likely he’d do something disprit 
bad. Didn’t her Mike mess up that 
dago with a brick? Sure, she had a 
fine rest while he was on the Island; 
but Charlie was different. “He’s a dili- 
cate lad, sorr,” she protested. “Likely 
somebody might hurrt him!” All this 
—and so much more—she poured into 
the doctor’s wearily sympathetic calm, 
sniffing vigorously the while. It is pa- 
thetic, that the grief of fat old women 
should be so ludicrous ; yet Doctor Bent- 
iron did not smile. 

“All right, Bridget,’’ he cut her short 
at last. “Be easy. I'll go find the boy 
for you.” And he heaved himself up. 

Now Doctor Bentiron was admit- 
tedly the greatest alienist in this coun- 
try. His fees were fabulous ; he refused 
to make calls. “Let ’em come to me,” 
he would yawn. And when they came 
he saw them—if he so minded. 
But he set out at midnight to hunt 
through slum saloons for the weakly 


chance!” “intoned Doctor 
lethargically; from which I 
that he thought little of 
abilities in the strong-arm 


was 


son of an indigent washer- 


It was quite in character; if 


vicious 
woman. 
any one had expressed amazement, “I 
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am Bentiron,” he would have mur- 
mured, yawning. “I do as I please.” 
He thrust his hands deep into the 
pockets of baggy homespun trousers. 
“Come along, Blakely,’ he ordered. 
“We'll take you home first, Bridget.” 
The big blue limousine was already 
waiting. As we emerged, the footman 
bit off a yawn in the middle and snapped 
rigidly to attention. The chief helped 
Mrs. Moran in, and settled her in his 
own accustomed corner. Even in that 
wide seat, she bulked tremendous; with 
one sad look at the inadequate space 
remaining, Doctor Bentiron hunched 
himself uncomfértably on one folding 
seat while I cramped into the other. 
“All night, Jenkins,” he groaned. 
“Yes, sir,” said the footman, salut- 
ing, and closed the door. 
And so our oddly assorted trio set 
forth upon the search for the errant 
Charlie. 


CHAPTER II. 
FIRE, 
EW YORK is a thousand cities in 


one; a whole solar system. The in- 
coming stranger, like an asteroid, whirls 
about aimlessly for a time and then 
gravitates surely to his own place, set- 
tling into a fixed orbit whose axes are 
home and working-place. Soon he will 
boast that he knows New York—for 
here old residents are made overnight 
—but it is only his own city that he 
knows. 

There is the New York of the busi- 
ness man, far downtown. The New 
York of that curious creature, the 
“man-about-town” lies along a great X 
whose arms are Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue. The taxicab chauffeur’s city 
is an arithmetical checkerboard of 
streets rough and smooth, wherein 
houses become mere arbitrary numbers, 
so many to the block on this avenue 
or that. The street-car man has his 
own New York, and the policeman his. 
There is a New York of housekeepers, 


made up of groceries, delicatessen shops 
and department stores. My own city 
was the New York of the hospital in-f 
terne, which is bounded on the west 
by Hudson Street Hospital, and on the 
east by Blackwell’s Island; a city of the 
sick, of long hospital wards and the 
smell of mingled iodoform and ether, 
enlivened only by swift, erratic rushes 
into the dark, teeming tenements, also 
inhabited—for me—by sick and suffer- 
ing humanity which invariably dwells on 
the sixth floor back and must be car- 
ried in stretchers down narrow black 
staircases with cramped corners at each 
landing. 

There is also the New York of the 
alienist, whose centers are at Ward’s 
Island, Flatbush and Central Islip, and 
whose inhabitants are lunatics—“locked 
up and still loose.” 

To Doctor Bentiron all these were 
one; he knew the city as few men ever 
come to know it; and I verily believe 
that he could call by name a third of 
the population of the greater city. 

Mrs. Moran lived on East One Hun- 
dred and Fifteenth Street, near First 
Avenue; wherefore our course plunged 
us into still another city; the New York 
of the upper East Side—Little Italy. 
It lies between Ninety-sixth Street and 
the Harlem River, east of Third Ave- 
nue, and here dwell persons of divers 
and curious sorts, respectable and other- 
wise. It is—or was in that day—a par- 
adise of gangsters. Here shootings and 
stabbings are routine, and opposing fac- 
tions battle joyously among themselves, 
to the injury of the innocent bystanders 
—if any such there be. 

We dropped Mrs. Moran at her 
home; the doctor accompanied her cere- 
moniously to the fifth floor; and sent 
the car to wait at Lexington Avenue. 

“T go to wander through noxious 
dumps,” murmured the chief wearily. 
“Park the car and stick around till I 
get there.” 

It was already past midnight, but 














neither chauffeur nor footman looked 
aggrieved. “Yes, sorr!” they chorused 
cheerfully. The doctor’s people ac- 
corded him willing and loyal service. 

“Umphf,” intoned Doctor Bentiron 
as the car rolled away. “I wish some- 
body would ‘translate’ Charlie into all 
foreign languages, including the Scan- 
dinavian. Euthanasia would be the 
very best thing for that one. But his 
mother is fond of him, and I am weak 
enough to be fond of the old lady. 
Wherefore we shall drift through a 
dozen or so of cheap barrooms until we 
find him. What? Stick anybody up? 
Umphf. He hasn’t the guts of a pan- 
handler. Come along.” 

But he stopped at the corner. ‘We'll 
split here,” he decided. “You go back 
down One Hundred and Fifteenth 
Street ; I'll take One Hundred and Six- 
teenth, and we'll meet at Pleasant Ave- 
nue. Ask in all the saloons for Charlie 
Moran.” And he slouched off, hands 
in pockets. 

I made a faithful round; but T was too 
big and broad, too high-colored. Bar- 
tenders and bar loafers were surly and 
uncommunicative. No. Unanimously, 
they had seen nothing of Charlie Moran 
for weeks. Likely he was home in bed; 
and they glanced furtively at my feet. 
I could read their thought: Here was 
a big, beefy stranger asking for Charlie 
Charlie was wanted; far be it 
from them to aid the police! 


Moran. 


So, after a series of such blanks, I 
met the chief at Pleasant Avenue and 
One Hundred and Sixteenth Street. He 
wae chatting with the policeman on 
peg post at that corner. 

“Sure, sorr,” the officer was saying. 
“Sure, doctor, I seen him. Round nine 
o'clock it was, coming out of the cafty 
yonder, with Owly Weinstein and Pete 
Crying, he was, ‘cause his 
pappy was dead—ten years ago. He 
started off west.” 

“Umphf,” yawned Doctor Bentiron. 


Stratzo. 
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“Thank you, Gleason,” and drifted up 
the street, one eyebrow cocked at me. 

I shook my head. “They don’t seem 
to like me up here,” I confessed. 

I received a brief up-and-down glance 
from the very corner of the chief’s 
long, narrow eye. “Umphf,” he in- 
toned, chuckling faintly. “So I should 
have thought. They took you for a 
plain-clothes cop who had conceived the 
brilliant idea of changing his shoes. It 
would be a good disguise, at that. 
Umphf. Oh, well, come along.” 

Now the attitude of the natives was 
wonderfully changed. The doctor 
would lounge into a saloon or a soda 
fountain—for these also have their 
place in the half-world—perhaps nod- 
ding a greeting to some Tony or Mike 
who always responded with Latin ef- 
fusiveness. He would glance over the 
crowd, put his question ‘in a dull, in- 
different drawl, and invariably receive 
willing and voluble replies. Everyone 
seemed to know Doctor Bentiron; no 
one hesitated to answer him. My ap- 
pearance no longer evoked suspicion; 
was I not with “the doctor?” 

So we traced Charlie Moran’s erratic 
progress through barrooms and_all- 
night restaurants until we came to Pas- 
tolozzi’s place. This was an exact rep- 
lica of half a dozen other saloons we 
had already seen; the same swinging 
half-doors, set diagonally to the corner; 
the same bar on one side and free- 
lunch counter on the other; the same 
unclean mosaic floor; the same glimpse 
of an untidy back room where unkempt 
men drooped over half-emptied glasses. 
Its proprietor, a mountainous Italian, 
whose huge gray mustache gave him 
rather the appearance of an amiable 
walrus, was about to close up, for one 
o’clock was very near. He hailed Doc- 
tor Bentiron by name. 

“Charlee Moran? Sure, doctor, I 
see-a heem—drunk. Si!’ He nodded 
vigorously. “In here, he give-a da 
alarm clock for dreenk. Si!” 
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Afterward Charlie had been ejected. 
“Too much-a da seeng,” explained Mr. 
Pastolozzi, virtuously reproving. He 
kept a respectable place, did Pietro Pas- 
tolozzi. Si! That had been about ten 
o'clock. 

Outside, on Lexington Avenue, we 
got our latest clew. The patrolman on 
that beat had seen Charlie thrown out 
of Pastolozzi’s. 

“Down One Hundred and Fourteenth 
Street he went,” reported the officer. 
“Dhrunk? Sure, but quiet, sorr. ’Tis 
a fine hot night for walking, doctor.” 

And so we started down One Hun- 
dred and Fourteenth Street, at this hour 
silent and dark. It was the pattern of a 
hundred other streets; we walked be- 
tween twin rows of old brownstone 
houses, alike as peas in the same pod 
save here and there where a ground 
floor had been debased to the uses of 
some small grocer, confectioner, or 
tailor. The shops were all dark; the 
doors all closed ; the street was deserted. 
My footsteps echoed hollowly, as in a 
cavern; the doctor’s were noiseless, as 
always. 

Midway of the block, the chief halted 
me with a sudden grip. I glanced 
about; one of that long row of closed 
doors was opening slowly, stealthily. 
We stood in the shadow of the high 
stoop while it swung wider until a 
vaguely defined head was thrust forth. 
Its owner peered both ways; then, see- 
ing the street apparently empty, he 
bolted down the steps—and into Doc- 
tor Bentiron’s arms. 

“Umphf,” said the doctor, and turned 
him to the light. This was a man of 
middle age; it could not be Charlie 
Moran. “Umphf. What’s the big idea, 
dear friend?” 

The fellow twisted frantically against 
that viselike grip. But the doctor’s 
lean hands were tremendously strong, 
and presently the man ceased to strug- 
gle. The face he turned to us was ab- 
jectly His cheeks were 





terrified. 





sunken ; his lips writhed back to show 
twin lines of bluish gum, quite innocent 
of teeth. So much I made out by the 
uncertain street light. 


“Fire!” he mumbled thickly. “Fire 
in there. Leggo!” 
Doctor Bentiron’s grip slackened. 


His prisoner twisted free and ran with 
awkward swiftness toward Lexington 
Avenue. While we stood watching, he 
whipped around the corner, going at 
speed. 

“Umphf,” drawled the chief, and be- 
gan to retrace his steps. “Umphf. That 
looks rather odd.” He quickened his 
pace toward the corner. 

We reached Lexington Avenue and 
looked both ways. The object of our 
interest was racing wildly south. Still 
running, he turned his head and saw us 
standing there. 

“He’s passed the fire-box,’ noted 
Doctor Bentiron. 

So the man must have seen, for he 
slacked his pace, hesitated a moment, 
glancing back at us, then turned about 
and hurried toward the red light. We 
heard the clang of the gong as he turned 
in an alarm. 

He did not wait for the engines, but 
dashed on, running faster than ever. 

“Umphf,” repeated Doctor Bentiron. 
“Curious. Yes. I suppose I ought to— 
but I’m too old to run, and you’re too 
fat, Blakely, and the car is two blocks 
away.” He stood uncertainly for a 
moment, rolling a cigarette. 

“Umphf,” he said again. 
good look at him, anyhow. 
remember that face, Blakely? 
of about forty, middle height and 
weight. Brachycephalic head; facial 
angle very obtuse—almost dish-faced. 
Clean-shaven ; brown eyes; lobeless ears 
with defective anthelix.” The doctor’s 
absent stare, apparently vague enough, 
had really an almost photographic ex- 
actness. 

“He had a queer way of talking, too,” 
I added. 


“We got a 
Can you 
A man 








“Umphf,” intoned the doctor in dull 
disdain. “He hadn’t any teeth.” 

A policeman was running toward us 
from the north; people began to gather, 
drawn by that mysterious attraction 
which makes street crowds. Windows 
went up here and there; heads thrust 
out; neighbors shrilled queries across 
the street: “Where is it?” 

Doctor Bentiron stood still, thumbs 
in belt, stooping from the waist accord- 
ing to his habit. His bearded lips were 
twisted to one side to keep the smoke 
of his cigarette from his eyes; it gave 
him a comical look of perplexity. 

“Blakely, my son,” he said, ‘this mat- 
ter interests me.” To prove it he 
yawned vastly. “The actions of that 
yonder.” He waggled a languid thumb 
in the direction in which the stranger 
had vanished. “The conduct of that 
one was not normal to the honest house- 
holder, agitated by the discovery of fire 
in his home. Umphf. Terror, cer- 
tainly; but not the sort one would ex- 
pect. The night is young.” It was al- 
most two o'clock. “I am going back. 
Moreover, we have still to find Charlie 
Moran—drat him.” 

He swung about, and I followed 
around the corner. Lexington Avenue 
was rousing to the thrill of a fire alarm, 
but One Hundred and _ Fourteenth 
Street was still quiet and deserted. We 
saw no stir on our way back to the 
house of that hurried exit. In front 
of it the doctor stopped, standing with 
head cocked to one side. Presently he 
threw away his cigarette and sniffed 
portentously. 

“Umphf,” he drawled; and again, 
“Umphf. I thought as much. Some- 
thing told me that our friend’s agitation 
was unusual. Exactly. Blakely, my 
son, there’s been dirty work at the cross- 
roads this night.” 

His manner was unutterably weary; 
his dull voice dragged more listlessly 
than usual, whereby I knew that he ex- 
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pected excitement. The doctor showed 
interest in a purely negative fashion. 
Sniffing once more he began to labor 
up the steps. The door stood ajar; he 
pushed it back, and we entered. 


CHAPTER III. 
MURDER! 


HE chief stepped surely in; his eyes 
were like a cat’s. But I blundered 
about in the Stygian blackness of that 
vestibule until I fell over something 
that clanged hollowly under my feet. 
While I cursed it silently, Doctor Bent- 
iron lighted a match and stooped down. 
My stumblingblock had been a five- 
gallon oil can. The doctor sniffed once 
more. 

“Umphf,” said he. 
empty. Exhibit A.” 
the inner door. 

At once I became conscious of a 
rank, pungent, nauseating stench—a 
dreadful odor, that evoked in me hor- 
rid memories of the Triangle Waist 
Company fire, of the burning of the 
General Slocum, seen when I was little 
more than a boy. It was the scent of 
scorched human flesh, which Doctor 
Bentiron’s keener senses had picked up, 
even from the street. 

We pressed on through the narrow 
hall and lighted a gas jet. At once the 
dingy scene sprang boldly out; a bat- 
tered old walnut hatrack, a weak-legged 
haircloth chair or two, leaning decrep- 
itly against stained, marred wall paper. 
Beneath our feet the faded carpet was 
dusty and tattered, gaping with holes 
to ensnare the feet of the unwary. 

“Umphf,” commented the chief. 
“Rotten housekeeping,” and followed 
his nose. 

That dank, terrifying smell led us 
through the double doors of the “front 
parlor.” Again the chief lit a gas jet, 
and again: the surroundings leaped sud- 
denly out of blackness as though new- 


“Gasoline—and 
And he opened 
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created. I stood at gaze; it was a shock- 
ing sight. 

The furniture had been moved back 
against the wall. In the center of a 
charred circle on the floor lay a corpse. 
It was the body of a man; so much I 
could see; but he was quite beyond rec- 


ognition. The broad feet, wearing old- 
fashioned congress gaiters, the legs 


clad in trousers of shepherd’s plaid— 
these were untouched. But from the 
waist up the body was scorched and 
blackened; burnt so horribly that one 
could not even guess what manner of 
man this had been. The head was 
scarcely more than a skull, to which 
clung shreds of burnt flesh. From be- 
tween the shriveled, blackened frag- 
ments of lips a set of false teeth leered 
drunkenly, so that I shuddered involun- 
tarily at that ghastly mockery of a smile. 
And then my eye caught something else. 
From behind the man’s left collar-bone 
the charred handle of a knife thrust out. 
It must have been driven through the 
hollow of the shoulder, straight down 
into the heart. 

“Why, this is murder!” I cried. 

“Umphf,” yawned Doctor Bentiron, 
and hooked a chair forward with his 
toe. Dropping wearily into it, he began 
to roll a fresh cigarette, blinking at the 
tarnished chandelier the while with an 
expression of complete detachment. In 
spite of the horror of the scene I smiled 
to myself, for I knew that the doctor 
was enjoying himself. He had a veri- 
table passion for criminal investigation. 

“This is interesting—very interest- 
ing,” he droned, each word accompanied 
by a little puff of tobacco smoke. “Look 
about, Blakely. Look about you, my 
son, and note the many curigus feat- 
ures.” 

I looked about obediently and hope- 
lessly, quite unable to-pick out what he 
meant. I have no flair for deduction. 


The floor about the upper part of the 
body was charred, the carpet quite 
burned away in a rough circle. 


Here 
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and there a spot still smoldered, but the 
danger of fire was over. Indeed, the 
edges of the carpet and the man’s clothes 
seemed wet. A smell of burning gaso- 
line mingled with that other, more sin- 
ister, odor. I shook my head. 
“Umphf,” said the chief. ‘Oh, well.” 
He heaved himself up and lounged over 
to the body. “Ordinary kitchen knife,” 
he commented. ‘Came from the five- 
and-ten, no doubt. Must have cut the 
arch of the aorta; a nice, clean stab, 


Exactly. A man of the middle size; 
one can’t say much more _ nov. 
But——” He stooped closer. “But 


here is the most singular thing of all, 
my son. The man’s face is burned quite 
away; even the bone is scorched here 
and there. But these false teeth are 
quite uninjured. Umphf. Now, the 
plates of false teeth are made from 
gutta percha; and gutta percha melts 
at low temperatures and burns like rub- 
ber. These teeth are not even black- 
ened. Umphf.” 

Gingerly he lifted the shriveled frag- 
ment of lip. “They don’t seem to fit 
very well,” he murmured abstractedly, 
and ran an investigating finger along the 
line of scorched gum. 

“Umphf,” said he then imperturb- 
ably and rose. “No wonder.” He 
dropped back into his chair, holding his 
soiled hands stiffly away from his body, 
like a surgeon ready to operate. 

“Blakely, my son,” he drawled, 
me one of your tailored cigarettes. My 
hands are dirty; light it for me. 
Umphf. Thanks.” He exhaled a great 
cloud of smoke. “Vile stuff,” he com- 
plained. ‘They taste like punk-sticks. 
Why can’t you smoke good American 
tobacco?” Doctor Bentiron habitually 
used a tobacco reported to be manu- 
factured chiefly from alfalfa. 

“Go forth, my son,” he ordered. “Go 
out and call a cop. Invoke the powerful 
hand of the law, and all that sort of 
rot. You'll probably find enough run- 
ning around looking for our friend who 


‘ 


‘give 














Send the engines 
Pil 


pulled that alarm. 
back and fetch me a cop here. 
wait.” 

He slid far down in his chair, arms 
dropped straight at his sides, and con- 
templated the ceiling with a veiled and 


somnolent eye. He did not look again 
at the body. 

Once on the street, I began to hear 
the hoarse wailing of steam sirens, the 
clang and rattle of hook-and-ladder 
trucks. I had forgotten that a dozen 
pieces of fire apparatus would be milling 
about the alarm-box, looking for a con- 
flagration. So I hurried round the cor- 
ner, conscience-smitten. An ex-ambu- 
lance man knows how to sympathize 
with those whose rest of nights is rudely 
broken by any alarm. 

Lexington Avenue was full of snort- 
ing, unmuffled motors, stamping horses, 
steaming, puffing monsters decked with 
brass and nickel and vermilion paint, 
while blue-coated firemen quested like 
hounds for the source of the alarm that 
had routed them from bed. Three or 
four uniformed policemen were push- 
ing back the crowd that can always be 
raised in ten minutes, day or night, in 
New York. It is an unsolved mystery 
of the city: whence they come, and 
upon what subtle telepathic summons. 

I shoved my way through, and up to 
one of the officers. He was a patrol- 
man of the new, civil-service school, 
slender and athletic where his pre- 
decessors had been beefy and _ pon- 
derous, but Irish. It will take more 
than civil-service reform to keep the 
Irish off the metropolitan police force. 

Touching his arm, “The fire was over 
here on One Hundred and Fourteenth 
Street,” said I. “It’s out, but r 

“And who are you, that knows so 
much about it?” demanded the perspir- 
ing officer, irritably. To manage a 
brainless, shoving, gaping street crowd 
is worse work than driving hogs; and 
in that district crowds are of especially 
irritating nature, if one speaks only 
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English. “I’ve a mind to run ye in,” 


he grumbled, “keepin’ us all here— 
oh, is it yerself?”’ His tone was sud- 
denly apologetic. “Yon was with the 
doctor, wasn’t you?” 

Then I recognized him; not twenty 
minutes ago we had inquired of him 
regarding the errant Charlie, and he 
had known the doctor, as most people 
seemed.to. I marveled afresh at this 
man’s vast acquaintance. And to all of 
them, as to me, he was “the doctor.” 

“All right, sir. Yez can let the en- 
gines go, cap,” he shouted to the griz- 
zled fire-fighter in charge. “’Tis out.” 

The other nodded, calling a hoarse 
order. Immediately a babel of clat- 
tering hoofs and barking motors began, 
as half a dozen pieces of fire-fighting 
apparatus backed and maneuvered to 
turn around for the homeward trip. 
The crowd began to melt, as such 
crowds do; no man can say whence 
they come or where they go. They 
evanesce. 

Presently the street was empty, save 
for the fire chief’s red runabout. The 
chief himself came toward us, “T will 
go along for my report,” said he. 
“Drive after us slow, Bill!” 

The patrolman turned to me. “Come 
along,” he invited. 

I stopped him. “I waited,” said I in 
a lowered voice, “to let the crowd go. 
You see, Doctor Bentiron and I found 
a murdered man in that house—burnt 
to a crisp!” 

“What?” cried my companions, to- 
gether. “Where?” 

“Down here on One Hundred and 
Fourteenth Street ; Number r 

“Number ” repeated the officer. 
“?*Tis old Henderson’s place. Come 
on!” And he started off at a trot. 

At the corner he stopped beside a 
patrol-box. “I will call the station,” he 
panted and unlocked it. “Harrigan,” 
announced he. “Fire at No. Fast 
One Hundred and Fourteenth Street. 
Reported out ; engines gone. Fire Chief 
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with me. Going to investigate ; they say 
there’s a dead man there. What? 
. - - All right, sergeant.” He hung 
up and locked the box. “They'll send 
the wagon,” he said, and we hurried on. 

Presently the three of us pounded 
up the steps of No. and burst into 
the hall. The old fireman sniffed, as 
had Doctor Bentiron. 

“T know that stink,” said he: 

So we came into the parlor to find 
the doctor drooping in his chair, hat 
tilted over his eyes, apparently asleep. 
He did not look about at our entrance, 
but grunted noncommittally. 

After one glance at the gruesome 
scene, Harrigan turned to Doctor Bent- 
iron and touched his cap. “’Tis a bad 
mess, entirely, sorr,” he declared, shak- 
ing his head. “I will touch nothing. 
I’m just after calling the house; they’ll 
be a man here presently—Burke or 
somebody.” 

Meanwhile the fireman was questing 
through the building, sniffing for smoke. 
He went out into the hall; we heard 
his steps in the rooms overhead. At 
last he clattered back down the stairs. 
“Nothing anywheres else,” he reported. 
“Bare, dirty old barracks it is, too. ’Tis 
all in this room.” He stooped over 
the body and examined it keenly. 

Doctor Bentiron opened his eyes and 
sat forward a little, glancing at him side- 
long, one heavy eyebrow raised a bit. 

The fire captain straightened and re- 
moved his cap to scratch a dubious head. 

“Well, chief,” drawled the doctor, and 
the cigarette between his bearded lips 
waggled as he spoke. ‘How about it?” 

The other thrust both hands into his 
pockets, so that the red lining of his 
long coat showed on either Side. His 
face was puzzled. 

““A queer mess, entirely,” he declared. 
“Here’s gasoline used, and an old house 
like tinder—and no damage done, only 
to him there.” A broad thumb indi- 








cated the corpse. “And here’s places is 
wet, too.” 


He stooped again, to touch 


light. 
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the dead man’s clothing. “Yes; sprin- 
kled with water, like somebody tried to 
put him out. Huh! Well, Harrigan, 
that’s up to you fellers. The fire’s out; 
I'll go make my report.” He turned 
away, and presently we heard the clang- 
ing gong of his little car from without. 

The doctor spat out the cigarette I 
had given him, and yawned mightily, 
still holding his soiled hands stiffly out. 
“I suppose we ought to go hunt up 
Charlie Moran,” he sighed. “Young 
blighter! If I catch him, Ill take him 
home and do a little chemical disci- 
pline.” He grinned maliciously, for the 
doctor could accomplish miracles of 
moral suasion with a tenth of a grain or 
so of apomorphine. 

He made as though to rise, then 
dropped back as another gong sounded 
from the street. This was a patrol 
wagon; at Bellevue one soon learns to 
read the messages of the different 
gongs. Ambulance, fire-truck, patrol 
wagon—each has its individual timbre. 
So old boatmen can tell each tug by its 
whistle. 

“No,” decided the doctor. “I am in- 
terested.” He yawned again to prove 
it. “And I don’t believe this is a pri- 
vate murder; they’ll probably let me sit 
in. Let Charlie go for a while; he’s 
sleeping it off by now, anyway. I shall 
watch this.” 

He slid still farther back in his chair, 
so that his long, out-thrust legs almost 
touched the charred body before him; 
his vague, sleepy gaze sought the ceil- 
ing once more. “Mr. Burke ap- 
proaches,” he murmured. “TI shall fol- 
low his lucubrations with heartless de- 
Umphf. Yes.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


CHARLIE MORAN, 


HEAVY feet sounded in the hall; a 

stout, pompous man bustled in, 
breathing stertorously. At his back I 
saw two uniformed officers. 

















“Now then, Harrigan,” cried the fat 
man importantly. “What’s all this?” 
His derby hat was pushed far back; on 
his forehead beads of perspiration glis- 
tened in the gas light. His bulging eyes 
ran over the room and came to rest 
upon me, standing behind the doctor's 
chair. “Who’s them?’ he _ bellowed. 
“Whaddya let ’em in here for, huh?’ 

Doctor Bentiron yawned wearily, his 
eyes still fixed upon the ceiling. “I 
think you know me, Burke,” he drawled. 

The fat detective flushed. “Is it yer- 
self then? Yes, doctor,’ he answered, 
with a sort of grudging respect. “And 
what about all this, now?” 

The doctor blinked at the ceiling. 
“Blakely and I were passing,” he 
droned, ineffably bored. “A man ran 
down the steps—clean-shaved, age 
forty, height five feet seven, weight one 
hundred and fifty, blue serge sack suit, 
no teeth. He rang in an alarm, and then 
ranaway. So wecame in.” He seemed 
to be addressing the chandelier; not 
even a fugitive glance strayed toward 
the detective. 

“Huh!” said Burke and squatted by 
the dead man, grunting with the effort. 
“Huh! Somebody croaked this guy,” 
he announced. 

“Remarkable,” drawled Doctor Bent- 
iron parenthetically. 

“Yeh. Somebody croaked him an’ 
then framed up a fire to hide the evi- 
dence. Huh! An’ the fire went out on 
him.” 

“Exactly,” agreed the doctor placidly. 
“The fire went out.’’ His tone was pe- 
culiar. 

Burke gave him a puzzled glance. “It 
went out,” he repeated. “He must've 
used gasoline; they ’s a empty can out 
here. He was rattled, belike, an’ didn’t 
prime it enough.” He touched the dead 
man’s trousers. “Water!” he cried tri- 
umphantly. “Somebody come in an’ 
tried to put him out. That must of been 
the man you saw, doctor!” 
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“Umphf,” remarked Doctor Bent- 


iron. 
The detective snorted, glaring at him 
for a moment, then turned away. 


“Watch here, Harrigan,’ he ordered. 
“Levy’—turning to the officers who 
had accompanied him—‘down cellar. 
Schwartz, back way. We'll frisk this 
place good.” 

The policemen started out, and 
Burke’s heavy, flat feet began to clump 
up the stairs. 

While I stood listening to the foot- 
steps of the searchers, the doctor lay 
back in his chair, immobile, his hands 
still held away from his body. 

“Umphf,” said he finally. “Wish 
they’d get through; I want to wash. 
But far be it from me to move care- 
lessly until that highly efficient officer, 
Detective Sergeant Burke, has com- 
pleted his search. He might pinch us 
both, you know. Umphf.” A faintly 
satirical grin twitched at his bearded 
lips. 

We waited for fifteen minutes or so; 
then Burke stamped downstairs again. 
“Nothing stirring up there,” he an- 
ounced loudly. “Huh?” 

A faint voice drifted up from below: 
“Basment window open.” 

“Stay there,” bawled the sergeant and 
clumped down the stairs. I followed 
his noisy tread, picturing his course in 
my mind, for all these houses are built 
exactly alike; having seen one, you 
know the geography of all. 

Burke was in the lower hall; he 
stamped through the dining room, the 
kitchen, and back again. ‘Nobody 
here,” he called, and his voice thundered 
up the stair well. Sergeant Burke's 
speech had but one volume, and that 
fortissimo. Presently he made himself 
heard again. 

“Hold on, here—what’s this closet?” 

A rattling doorknob—a sound of 
wrenching—the squeak of — protesting 
hinges; and then a triumphant roar: 

“Ah-h-h! Come out, ye scut!” 
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There was a confused sound of scuf- 
fling; I heard Levy and Schwartz run- 
ning. Harrigan started, then decided 
to keep his station. 

“Come outa that, youse!” shouted 
Burke once more. 

“You le’ me be, now!” a high-pitched, 
whining voice protested. 

At the sound of it, Doctor Bentiron 
stirred and uncrossed his legs. “We 
have found Charlie Moran,” he drawled 
dully and yawned until his jaws 
cracked. ‘“Umphf.” 

I heard heavy feet mounting the steep 
stairs. With them came the shuffle of 
an unwilling form urged briskly on, and 
a bitter wail of complaint, rising louder 
and louder as it neared the double doors 
of the parlor. 

Then Burke emerged into the room, 
shoving before him a limply resistant 
figure. Harrigan took a step forward. 
“°Tis Charlie right enough,” he con- 
firmed. 

Charlie was an undersized youth of 
eighteen or twenty, with a rat’s sharp, 
chinless face. He looked both bewil- 
dered and sick. 

“T ain’t done nothing,” he whined. 
“T didn’t take nothing, honest, cap. I 
was just—just sleepin’ it off down 
Then he caught sight of that 
silent, grisly shape on the floor. With 
a shrill scream, he jerked sharply back, 
almost breaking the burly detective’s 
hold. 

“Oh, murder!” he yelled. “Oh, mur- 
der! Le’ me go, le’ me go!” He be- 
gan to patter a prayer, but stopped in 
the middle; evidently he had forgotten 
the rest. I fear that Charlie was not 
used to praying. 

“Y’ ought to be able to stand it, see- 
ing ye done it yerself,” sneered Burke, 
pulling the boy’s hands down from his 
face. He twisted the thin wrists to- 


gether, snapped handcuffs upon them, 

and spun young Moran roughly into 

the waiting arms of a patrolman. 
“Catch, Schwartz,” he ordered. “And 
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I guess that settles this little murder!” 
Sergeant Burke was quite evidently 
pleased with himself. 

“Umphf,” ‘remarked Doctor Bent- 
iron once more; and the big detective 
flinched at the mordant irony of that 
monosyllabic grunt. His inflated chest 
caved perceptibly; he glanced from the 
doctor to his prisoner and back again, 
palpably unsettled in his mind. 

“Well, what else can I do?” he mut- 
tered, half to himself and half in an- 
swer to the doctor’s tone. ‘‘He was 
right here, anyway.” Then, with a sud- 
den change of voice: “No we'll see 
about this thing. Who was this guy 
you croaked, huh?” he roared fiercely 
at the cowering boy. 

But Charlie Moran only covered his 
face and sobbed weakly. 

“T don’t know nothing about it,” he 
whined, still half dazed. “I was asleep 
in there because I didn’t dast to go 
home. I must’ve been drunk, I guess.” 

“T guess you were,” snarled Burke 
disgusted. ‘Know this guy, Harri- 
gan?” He indicated the corpse with 
a spatulate thumb. 

“Why,” hesitated that officer, “he’s 
burned awful. But I guess it’s Hender- 
son, all right. I seen them pants on 
him many’s the time.” 

“Henderson?” snapped the detective. 
“‘Who’s Henderson?” His manner was 
irritable and worried; he kept darting 
uneasy glances at Doctor Bentiron, who 
still sprawled languidly in his chair and 
regarded the ceiling with half-closed 
eyes. 

“He lives here,” explained the patrol- 
man. “John Henderson. He’s got a lit- 
tle printing shop over on One Hundred 
and Sixteenth. Lived here all alone 
with an old housekeeper.” 

“Housekeeper, huh? Where is that 
housekeeper?” demanded Burke. 

“Out,” replied Harrigan laconically. 
The detective’s bullying manner seemed 
to displease him. “I seen her go when 
I come on duty, ’round eight o’clock.” 














“What did this here Henderson look 
like?” pursued his inquisitor. 

His attitude suggested that Harrigan 
also must clear himself of complicity 
in this affair, and the patrolman bridled. 
I did not think that Sergeant Burke 
could be a very popular officer, but Har- 
rigan answered smoothly enough, albeit 
with a rather red face: 

“Middle-aged man, with a great big 
mustache; and he had false teeth, too. 


Always wore kinda loud clothes. Yeh, 
them’s his pants all right—and_ this 


guy’s got false teeth, too. I guess it 
must be him, all right.” 

“Huh!” grunted Burke, and wheeled 
upon poor, shrinking Charlie Moran. 
“Here, youse! What'd yuh croak him 
for?” he bellowed. 

The boy gave him a_ bewildered 
stare; the meaning of the question did 
not seem to have penetrated his drink- 
dulled brain. “I wanna go home,” he 
wailed. “You le’me be! I never took 
nothing—an’ old Cooley always let me 
sleep it off here, anyway.” 


CHAPTER V. 
A HOUSEKEEPER. 


PROM the doorway a shrill, belliger- 
ent voice cut across Charlie’s 
whine, so that we jumped and spun 
about—all, that is, save Doctor Bent- 
iron. He sat immobile, seemingly 
brooding upon vacancy, but I make no 
doubt that he alone of us all had per- 
ceived the approach of this newcomer. 
“Who’s fouling me honest name?” 
she demanded, while we all goggled at 
her. “What you dirty cops doing here, 
anyway—busting into decent people’s 
houses in the middle of the night? Get 
yerselves outa here, the whole kit and 
boodle of ye!” 

It was a tremendously fat old woman, 
all in rusty black; the bedraggled 
feather in her hat bobbed violently to 
her emphatic periods. Her face, in 
sharp contrast to her monstrous body, 
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was thin and sunken, and seained with 
vicious lines. 

“Yah! she sneered, her narrowed, 
beady black eyes roving balefully over 
our little group. ‘An’ a dick, too!” 
She spat noisily and went on, her utter- 
ance blurred with alcoholic rage. “You 
take your flat feet out of here, the lot 
of you, before I clean house!” 

She bared a brawny arm, and her 
vast bulk advanced threateningly until 
her gin-laden breath struck across our 
faces. We all stood mute, scarcely 
daring to brave the anger of this virago. 
“You, Harrigan!” she shrilled, the 
brogue broadening on her tongue. 
“Shpake, ye mullet-headed bull! Phwat 
do yez in me house?” 

“Now, now, Mrs. Cooley,” mollified 
the policeman, shifting his feet uneasily. 
“Don’t get excited, Mrs. Cooley, ma’am. 
’Tis just a little matter here. Ye see, 
Henderson is dead. She’s a bad one 
when she gets going,” he informed us, 
sotto voce, “more especial when she’s 
touched with the liquor a bit.” 

The woman set her great arms 
akimbo, blinking red-rimmed, vicious 
eyes for a moment. “Dead, is ut?” she 
demanded. ‘And who’s to pay me the 
three weeks he owes? Will ye, ye fat, 
lobster-eyed sow?” fixing Burke with 
a wrathful glare. ‘Eighteen dollars it 
is—an’ divil the cent have I had for a 
dhrop of gin this fortni’t if I didn’t 
have good friends to help out. I'll 
have an attachment of the furnichure 
befure I move me fut from this room!” 

Nettled by her reflections upon his 
appearance, Burke shouldered pomp- 
ously forward. With his bulging eyes 
and rotund figure, the man did some- 
what resemble the zodlogical monstros- 
ity of Mrs. Cooley’s unbridled meta- 
phor. 

“Now, then, Mrs. Cooley—if that’s 
your name ” he began. But he got 
no further. 

“Bad cess to you, and all the likes of 
yez,” screamed the angry woman, her 
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redundant bosom heaving. Her in- 
congruously thin face was distorted ven- 
omously. “If that’s me name, is ut? 
It was me name before you was 
spawned, ye bloody ” But the rest 
was quite unprintable. Even Burke’s 
self-sufficiency quailed before the storm, 
and the other officers regarded him with 
covert smiles, gloating upon his dis- 
comfiture. 

The poor man attempted a question 
or two, and then gave up, deluged with 
vituperation. 

“You ask her, Harrigan,” he begged 
and backed away, defeated. 

But Mrs. Cooley would have none of 
Harrigan, either. Mrs. Cooley was 
roused. She stood upon her rights, she 
did. She would be bullied by no un- 
mentionable sons of evil mothers, 
though they wore brass buttons all over 
them. And for two cents she would 
clean house with the whole stinking 
crew of blandhandering bulls, so she 
would. 

“Stink, you do,” she averred, “like 
the devil’s own brimstone. Augh-r-r-r!” 
* And then Doctor Bentiron, who had 
drooped unnoticed in his corner during 
all of this hot colloquy, stirred, yawned, 
and heaved himself up with a weary 
sigh. 

“The police force appears to be in 
difficulties,” he drawled indifferently. 
“T will therefore assume charge of this 
affair.” 

There was an absolute finality in his 
dry tones. Straightway he became the 
center of the group—as always, when 
he chose. 

Mrs. Cooley wheeled upon him, glar- 
ing. “You will,” she sneered. “You 
will! An’ who are you, ye skinny old 
gray-whiskered Her gin-rough- 
ened voice faded into half-frightened 
silence before the direct gaze of the 
doctor’s dominating eye; her head 








dropped, and she began twisting a fold 
of her dress. 
“Tt’s an old woman I am,” she mut- 
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tered in half-apology. “Belike I say 
more than I mean.” 

The doctor yawned phlegmatically, 
quite unmoved by his wordless victory. 
“One side, you men,” he droned. 

The officers fell back, sd that for the 
first time Mrs. Cooley saw what lay 
upon the parlor floor. 

“Ah-h-h-h!” she screamed, crossing 
herself. “Ochone! Hiven save us all! 
’Tis Henderson himself—bad scran to 
the scum what did ut!” And she be- 
took herself to alcoholic tears. 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. “Be quiet. 
How do you know that’s John Hender- 
son?” 

“Sure, wouldn’t I know the pants of 
him, sorr, when it’s meself pressed them 
out only last night?” 

“Exactly. Would you 
weren’t for his trousers?” 

“Sure, the poor man’s burned to a 
crisp, ain’t he? But a body can see the 
false teeth of him.” 

“Umphf,” commented Doctor Bent- 
iron cryptically. “Where have you 
been?” 

“Up in the Bronx, sorr, to me sister’s 
place,” answered the woman, now af- 
fable enough. “At eight o’clock I went, 
sorr, leaving the work done up nice, and 
all.” 

Burke snorted derisively, for the 
house was filthy. She glared at him, 
but the doctor checked her hot retort. 

“Where Henderson then?” he 
asked. 

“Right in here, sorr. In the parlor 
he was, with his friend Mr. Ruggles.” 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. ‘“Rug- 
gles?” 

“Yes, sorr,” replied the old woman. 
“Talking loud they was over a bottle. 
He kept it locked up, that bottle, Hen- 
derson did—the stingy scut!” 
interjected 


know if it 


was 


“Was they quarreling?” 
3urke from the rear. 

“Yah!” snarled Mrs Cooley. 
“Couldn’t two gentlemen be talking over 








their bottle without fool questions from 
the likes of you?” 

Doctor Bentiron silenced her with a 
languid hand. “What does this Ruggles 
look like?” he drawled, idly. 

“Just an ordinary man, sorr—just 
like anybody.” 

The doctor blinked patiently ; he was 
used to the extraction of information. 
“Wear a beard?” he inquired languidly. 

“No, sorr. Smooth face, sorr.” 

“Umphf. Any teeth?” 

“Oh, yes, sorr! He’s a mouthful of 
beautiful gold teeth, like a rich man.” 


“Umphf,” said the doctor and 
dragged wearily back to his seat. Ap- 


parently he had no more questions to 
ask. 

Sergeant Burke made an effort to 
resuine control of the situation. “Go 
up to your room now, Mrs. Cooley,” he 
ordered. 

She bridled, snapping her snaky eyes 
at him. “Indeed, and 1’ll not,” she pro- 
claimed emphatically. ‘To my room, 
is it? Divil the foot of me stays in 
this house to-night!” And then she 
caught sight of Charlie Moran, who had 
been shielding himself behind the burly 
figure of his guard, Schwartz. “Who’s 
that ye have there, wid the handcuffs? 
Was it him did ut? Let me at the spal- 
peen !” 

She made a waddling rush forward, 
while poor Charlie strove to hide be- 
hind his grinning captors. “I ain’t done 
nothing, honest I ain’t, Mrs. Cooley,” 
he wailed earnestly. 

Once more the doctor’s dry, toneless 
voice cut across her clamor. ‘Go get 
your things, Mrs. Cooley,” he drawled, 
and the woman turned submissively 
away. When he chose, Doctor Bent- 
iron had an extraordinarily masterful 
way with him. 

As the housekeeper labored asth- 
matically up the stairs and disappeared, 
Sergeant Burke raised his diminished 
head. Mrs. Cooley might rout him, but 
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here was a victim more amenable; he 
wheeled upon Charlie Moran. 

“Take him beyant to the back room, 
Schwartz,” he ordered, “‘till I tear into 
him. Come awn, youse!” And the 
three started away, Charlie pulling 
weakly back. 

“Harrigan, call the coroner’s office,” 
directed Burke over his shoulder as 
they disappeared. “Levy, stay there.” 

As Harrigan, too, set out on his er- 
rand, the doctor heaved himself out of 
his chair, yawning. “Since Mr. Burke 
has finished his search, I may as well 
go and wash,” he announced, looking 
with distaste at his soiled hands; and 
he lounged out into the hall. 

I stood in my corner, awaiting the 
doctor’s return. The third officer, Levy, 
drew a little closer to me, regarding 
the charred body on the floor with some 
distaste. I think he was not sorry to 
have company. Indeed, I should not 
greatly have ‘desired to be left alone 
with that gruesome companion and the 
noisome, penetrating odor of the close, 
silent room. My nerves are fairly well 
hardened: but it was two o’clock in the 
morning, and the dreadful smile of 
those false teeth, leering from burned, 
blackened lips, disquieted me. Levy 
and I drew together involuntarily; 
I offered him a cigarette, and we both 
smoked furiously, striving with good 
tobacco to cover that other, more pun- 
gent odor that would not be disguised. 

Through the closed double doors of 
the back parlor we could hear Burke’s 
bullying voice, young Moran’s whining 
replies; now and again sounds as of a 
sharp slap, followed by yelping. Some- 
where in the hall the doctor was rum- 
maging about. My sharpened ears 
heard running water, the clink of metal, 
a satisfied “Umphf!” 

The voices from the back parlor rose 
and fell; presently the doctor returned, 
drying his hands upon a huge saffron 
silk handkerchief. Under one arm he 
held a.small, newspaper-wrapped parcel. 
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Wordlessly he subsided into a chair and 
sat there, smoking and ruminating. 

After a time I heard Mrs. Cooley 
creaking down the stairway. Simul- 
taneously, Burke emerged from the 
back room, pushing poor, feeble Charlie 
Moran ahead of him. 

Then another voice sounded from the 
vestibule ; a quavering, anxious voice: 

“Ts my Charlie here? Oh, has any- 
body seen my Charlie?” 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron and 
rose swiftly. I followed him into the 
hall, 


CHAPTER VI. 


ANOTHER SUSPECT. 


ITH her broad, tear-streaked face 
working pathetically, Bridget 
Moran was peering into the dimly 
lighted hall. As she entered, Mrs. 
Cooley, bandbox and bundle in hand, 
finished her descent of the stairs. At 
their foot the two women almost col- 
lided, and stood at gaze for a moment, 
we all watching. P 
Then the old housekeeper opened her 
thin lips. “Woman,” she grated, “phwat 
do ye here, in this house o’ death? 
Is it yer wastrel son ye wud have? 
Look beyant, where he stands, hand- 
cuffed. Sure, it’s a murderer he is, bad 
cess to him, an’ the likes of you, too!” 
At the words, a new Mrs. Moran ap- 
peared through the haze of tears. No 
longer meekly anxious, she leaned por- 
tentously forward, the light of battle 
upon her craggy features. She bulked 
almost as large as the woman on the 
stairs, and her honest indignation over- 
topped the other’s spite. 
“A murdherer, is it, ye hussy?” she 
inquired, and her voice was like a steam 
siren. “Divil the chance of any honest 


Moran doing murder, when there’s a 
black Fenian Cooley about. Ye scum of 
Kerry, I'll tear the face ofi’n yez for 
that word!” 

And I think she would have done it, 
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if the doctor had not intervened to save 
the shrinking housekeeper. 
“Be quiet, Bridget,” he drawled lan- 


guidly; and forthwith the clamor 
ceased. 
“Oh, doctor, dear,’ sobbed Mrs. 


Moran, turning a tear-wet face to him. 
“T couldn’t sleep for worrying about my 
Charlie—an’ there he is beyant. ’Tis 
like yerself, sorr, to be here to help. 
But that Cooley woman says my Charlie 
is a murderer. ‘Tis herself did ut, if 
there’s murder done here. I see ut in 
the wicked pig’s eyes of her!” 

“Huh!” grunted Burke, losing his 
captive. “Bebbe so, too. When was 
this guy croaked, doctor?” 

It was significant of the doctor’s au- 
thoritative bearing that no one ever ad- 
dressed him as “doc.” 

“How long’s he dead, doctor?” 

The chief yawned. “Can’t say,” he 
murmured. “Maybe two hours—may- 
be six or eight. He’s burned too much 
to make sure.” 

“She might’ve done it, at that,” de- 
liberated the detective. “Mebbe she 
went out at eight, like she says; but 
she could’ve come back twenty times, 
and nobody the wiser. Huh! And 
she’s better able than this rat here.” A 
contemptuous thumb indicated _ his 
shrinking prisoner. “Ye-ah. Weill 
take her along. Ye’re pinched, .nadam. 
Tell it to the judge, now!” 

To do him justice, the man’s reluc- 
tance had vanished. Now that he saw 
a duty, Mrs. Cooley’s flood of invective 
failed to move him. Boldly enough he 
seized the woman’s arm, and she sub- 
mitted, suddenly tearful and frightened. 

And so a lugubrious procession de- 
scended the steps of No. —— East One 
Hundred and Fourteenth Street, bound 
for the station house; the slight, weakly 
youth and the huge, venomous old 
woman, safeguarded by the hand of the 
law. The doctor gently restrained Mrs. 
Moran, who would have ridden to jail 
with her beloved Charlie. 




















“He’s safe enough,” soothed Doctor 
Bentiron. “Sit here in the hall a min- 
ute, Bridget, and we’ll take you home.” 

Schwartz and Levy went with the 
wagon; Harrigan returned to his beat. 
But Burke reascended the steps; he 
must wait for a representative of the 
coroner’s office. 

As he strutted back into the parlor 
Doctor Bentiron regarded him sidelong, 
with an expression of languid curi- 
osity. 

“What do you make of it, 
he asked. 

The detective shook his head. “I 
donno,” he replied heavily. “It was 
him or her. He was right here, an’ 
drunk as Davy’s sow. But—'tis a shift- 
less rat, that Moran. I misdoubt he’d 
have the nerve. An’ he swears he don’t 
know nothing about it. Belike it was 


3urke ?” 


her; she’s a ugly old—— ’Twas one 
or the other.” 
“Umphf,”’ said Doctor Bentiron 


Pied 


dully. “How about Ruggles: 

Burke flapped an impatient hand. 
“Home in bed,” he declared. “He 
couldn’t have been the fellow you met. 
That one had no teeth, you told me. 
But we'll look him up in the morning.” 

“And the man we met outside here?” 

“Some neighbor run in,” decided the 
detective, after a moment’s cogitation. 
“Saw the body and got rattled—sprin- 
kled that water about, belike, and ran 
to call the engines.” 

“And kept on running,” supplemented 
Doctor Bentiron. “Odd calling hours, 
at one in the morning. Oh, well. No 
doubt you are right. It’s your business. 
But look for Burke, dear 
friend; look for Ruggles. When you 
find him’’—he stressed the first word 
curiously —“when you find him, see 
what he has to say about this affair; 
and about these.” 

He unrolled the paper parcel which 
he had been holding all this time, and 
showed the amazed detective a pair of 
automobile pliers and one tooth; an in- 


Ruggles, 
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cisor, newly extracted, for a shred of 
gum tissue still clung to it, and the 
tooth was crowned with gold! 

“When these are explained, your 
murder will be solved,” stated the doc- 
tor, calmly, and made to hand over his 
curious find. 

“Phwat foolishness is this?” yelped 
the exasperated detective, thrusting 
aside the doctor’s hand so that the tooth 
fell to the floor. “Sure, sorr, I beg yer 
pardon,” he apologized to the chief’s 
unmoved indifference. “But it has no 
sense to it at all, at all.” 

“Exactly,” droned Doctor Bentiron, 
stooping to retrieve the tooth. He 
wrapped it up again with the pliers, and 
thrust the package into a capacious 
pocket. “Oh, well. It’s not my busi- 
ness; it’s your business.” This was a 
favorite word of his; it expressed ex- 
actly his usual detached attitude. 

“Come along, Blakely, my _ son. 
Charlie is safe, for the present, at least. 
We'll just see Mrs. Moran home, and 
then I shall go to bed.” He stretched 
until his joints cracked and slouched 
wearily out to where poor, tear-sod- 
den Bridget Moran awaited us. 


CHAPTER VII. 
INVESTIGATION, 

HE next morning I rose with an ach- 
ing head, and set dispiritedly about 
my work. When I brought in the morn- 
ing reports, I found Mrs. Moran with 
the doctor. Her bulk overflowed a big 
chair; a special mark of favor, this, for 
Doctor Bentiron kept’ no chairs in his 
office. The ordinary visitor stood at his 
feet. “They don’t stay so long, stand- 

ing,” he would explain. 

Poor Bridget was weeping copiously. 
“Oh, doctor, dear,” she begged as I 
came in. “Tell me true, now. Was it 
my Charlie done that? It’s worrited to 
death Iam. Sure, he carried off a knife 
outa my kitchen last night, just like the 
one they say kilt Henderson.” 
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“No, Bridget. I don’t believe he had 
anything to do with it. I’m afraid 
Charlie isn’t up to anything more stren- 
uous than gypping the wash-money. As 
for the knife, he probably left it at 
Pastolozzi’s along with your clock.” 

The drawn face cleared wonderfully. 
“Oh, doctor,” she sighed, her gnarled, 
reddened hands clasped ecstatically. 
“Then it was her after all, the black 
Irish hag! But, sorr’—and her face 
darkened again—“my Charlie was into 
Grogan’s place, late last night, an’ he 
had money. The wash-money was all 
gone before I come to see you. Now 
phwere did he get that, sorr?” she fin- 
ished anxiously. 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron. “I 
don’t know, Bridget. It looks odd. Oh, 
well. I'll look into it a little.” 

“Then you'll get my Charlie safe 
home to me?” she begged. “You'll look 
after him, sorr? Sure, he’s a fine good 
boy—when he’s at himself, sorr.” 

“Exactly,” agreed the doctor. “Go 
home, Bridget, and don’t worry. Noth- 
ing will happen to the boy. He’s all 
right where he is for the present. It'll 
sober him up and perhaps it will scare 
him into good behavior—for a while. 
I'll run down and see him.” 

And the poor woman dropped on 
her knees to thank him. 

When she had gone, the doctor 
glanced over my reports, then laid them 
aside and slid far down in his chair, eyes 
vacant. He smoked one cigarette to 
the butt, and rolled another, while I 
stood waiting his pleasure. 

“Sit down there in Bridget’s chair,” 
he ordered at last. “I am moved to 
speech. There are four very curious 
things about this case, Blakely, my son 
—four extraordinary features. Let me 
run them over for you, thus: 

“First, the man who ran out into my 
arms last night. We haven’t succeeded 
in placing him. He doesn’t answer to 
the vague description we have of Rug- 
gles, for he hadn’t any teeth. 
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“Second, the upper part of that body 
was burned to a crisp; the lips, and even 
the gums, were charred, but its false 
teeth were not even blackened. Umphf, 

“Then, although plenty of gasoline 
had been used, the house didn’t catch 
fire. The body was not completely 
burned up—and water had been sprin- 
kled over it. Which points to the pres- 
ence of some one after the crime had 
been completed—the toothless stranger, 
no doubt. 

“And last of all, those pliers, and a 
fresh-drawn tooth. Explain these 
things, my son, and I will read you the 
whole riddle.” 

I pondered a moment. “Perhaps 
Ruggles killed Henderson,” I suggested, 
“and then pulled his own teeth to dis- 
guise himself.” 

“Umphf,” commented the doctor. 
“Lacedaemonian papers please copy. 
The classic boy with the fox hadn’t 
anything on Ruggles. Oh, well—it’s 
possibility, no doubt. It would be a 
considerable disguise.” 

He yawned and pushed one of the 
battery of buttons on the arm of his 
great chair. 

“How many waiting, Miss Gal- 
lagher?” he drawled to the nurse who 
presently responded. 

“Nine, doctor,” said she. 

“Umphf. Time?” 

“Ten-five, doctor.” 

“Umphf. It’s too hot to work, any- 
way. Send ’em all home. I am taking 
the day off. Order my car, please. 
Blakely and I are going forth upon an 
errand of mercy to the sick and afflicted. 
Umphf.” 

He labored up out of his chair. 

And so the doctor and I drove to the 
station house of the —th precinct, to 
visit Charlie Moran. 

He was being held there as a suspi- 
cious character, the captain explained. 
There was nothing against him except 
his presence on the scene of the crime 
—so far!—with emphasis. Later, they 











“cr 


vag” him, and send 


would probably 
him to the Island for ninety days. 


“Twill be a fine rest for his 
mother,” the captain averred. 
“Umphf,” agreed Doctor Bentiron, 


‘if she sees it that way. I’d like to 
talk with the boy, captain.” 

They brought Charlie out of his cell, 
very weak and shaken after the tragic 
climax of his debauch, and left him 
with us. 

“Well, my _ son, 
drawled the chief. 

The boy buried a white face in his 
hands, and burst into feeble tears. “Oh, 
doctor, doctor!’ he sobbed. What 
with drink, shock and Burke’s inquisi- 
tion, his weak wits were quite muddled. 
“It’s just awful! What have I done? 
I don’t know. I was drunk. I don’t 


how about it?” 


know. Will they send me to the chair 
for it, when I was drunk and didn’t 
know ?” 


answered Doctor Bentiron 
“What’s the last you 


“Umphf,” 
noncomunittally. 
do remember ?” 

Charlie raised a sick head, frowning 








in concentration. “Why—why, I was 
in Pastolozzi’s—about ten o'clock, I 
guess it was. And I got a drink, and 
Pete put me out. Then I went down 
the street and—and I had a little 
money His watery eyes shifted. 
“T had some money,” he went on, “and 


I stopped in Grogan’ s place and bought 
adrink. And then I went back up One 
Hundred and Fourteenth Street to 
Henderson’s, I was drunk; too drunk 
to go home. So I opened a window 
—it wasn’t latched. Old Cooley used 
to let me sleep in there sometimes, 


‘cause I’d run out and get gin for 
her. The house was all dark, and 
I thought everybody was gone. 


Cooley’s always pickled by that time 
of night, anyhow. So I sneaked in and 
hid in that basement hall and went to 
sleep—and I don’t know anything more. 
I was drunk, I tell you! Do you think 
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I could ’a’ did it while I was drunk and 
not know?” 

“Umphf,” repeated the chief medi- 
tatively. “You went into Grogan’s and 
you had money. Where did you get 
that money, Charles, my son?” 

The boy flinched and threw up an 
arm as if to guard a blow. “Oh, it was 
just money—just some money I had,” 
he protested weakly. His eyes were 
unsteady 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. “Charlie, 
you are a liar—and not a very good liar, 
either. However, we'll let that pass for 
the present. Now settle down and stop 
your yelping’—the boy was sobbing 
pitifully—“and see if you can’t remem- 
ber anything that happened after you 
went to sleep in Henderson’s basement 
hall.” 

Charlie’s sloping brow furrowed with 
painful thought. “Why,” he muttered, 
“T went to sleep. I come_in that win- 
dow, and I laid down on the floor. Oh, 


yes! I thought maybe it was a dream. 
T laid t! here at 1d I thought I heard some- 
bi downstairs. I says to my- 
S Henderson come home!’ 





1 ked into the closet and hid 
under the stairs there. He was a hard, 
uely old geezer; I was afraid he’d have 
me pinched. So I hid in the stair closet. 
And somebody come down and went to 
the kitchen. I heard him fussing round 
out there, and then he come back again 
and started upstairs. He was carrying 
I mind; I heard it bang on 
the steps like a tin pail. ‘That’s that 
gasoline can,’ thinks I 4 

“Umphf,”” interrupted Doctor Bent- 
iron. “Why did you think that?” 

Charlie stuttered a moment. “Oh— 
oh, I just thought maybe it was a oil 
he whined. “My 
remember good. 

Henderson,’ I 
carrying, 


i snea 


ry 
sometning, 





can or something,” 


head 


aches; |] al 
And anyway, That’s 
thinks. ‘And whatever he’s 
he’ll bring it back down in a minute.’ 
Maybe it wasn’t Henderson at all— 
maybe it was old Cooley. I was too 
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drunk to know, and it’s all like a dream 
anyway. Well, I waited for whoever 
it was to come back down, and I went 
off to sleep. And that’s all I know till 
Burke came and woke me up.” 

He shuddered, and I noticed the faint 
mark of a fresh bruise over one cheek- 
bone. “He says I done it,” sobbed the 
boy, “and he’s beat me and yelled at me 
till I don’t know. Maybe I did; I was 
too drunk to know. Do you suppose 
I could of done it, doctor?” 

“Umphf,” replied the chief. “You're 
a liar, anyway, Charlie. So, if they send 
you to the chair for this, don’t blame 
me.” 

The boy broke into frenzied protesta- 
tions, which Doctor Bentiron cut very 
short. “Be quiet,” he drawled. “You're 
a worthless young pup. I wonder why 
I bother with you at all.” 

“But, doctor,” whined poor Charlie. 
“They got me so muddled and all, I 
don’t dare tell anything.” 

“Umphf,” said the chief and walked 
wearily out. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE MORGUE. 


DRIVE to the morgue,” ordered the 
doctor and climbed into his car. 

He drooped wearily in his accustomed 
corner, staring abstractedly at nothing, 
while we rolled downtown. Once he 
spoke. 

“Mrs. Cooley might have been in it, 
at that,” he drawled. “I wouldn’t put it 
past her.” 

So we swung into East Twenty-sixth 
Street, and rode past Bellevue Hospital 
and the Loomis Laboratory to where 
the city morgue straddled the river on 
stiltlike piles. 

Here George, the old morgue-keeper, 
sat in the doorway, sunning himself. 
At sight of the doctor he rose, leaning 
on his crooked cane, and gave us a gap- 
toothed smile, settling the rubber apron 
which was his badge of office with 
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gnarled, thread-scarred fingers. As al- 
ways, two or three of them were bound 
up with dirty bits of rag. 

“Hello, George,” greeted the chief, 
“Still sewing ’em up?” 

George bobbed a delighted head. 

“T want a look at the Henderson 


body,” pursued Doctor  Bentiron. 
“Who’s doing the autopsy?” 
“Doctor Bernstein, sorr,” replied 


George, still bobbing his grizzled head 
in an ecstacy of greeting. “He’s inside 
with it now, doctor.” 

So we went in, between the marble- 
floored rotunda and the little chapel, 
and entered the autopsy room, into 
whose high windows the nose of the 
steamer Fidelity peered with an air of 
bland curiosity. 

On one of the grim, slate-topped 
tables lay the charred body we had 
found the night before, five miles away. 
Over it stooped the thick-set, blue- 
cheeked coroner’s physician, his heavy 
eyebrows set in a scowl as he probed 
and measured the knife wound. 

“Umphf, Bernstein,’ grunted 
doctor. 

The other looked up with his char- 
acteristic fulsome, sneering smile. He 
was furtively jealous of Doctor Bent- 
iron. 

“Come to help out the coroner’s of- 
fice again, doctor?” he inquired. “You 
didn’t get much out of the last case.” 

“Umphf,” answered the chief, un- 
perturbed. As I knew, he had solved 
that case and kept his solution to him- 
self. Doctor Bentiron held his own opin- 
ions as to the relation of law and jus- 
tice. “When I choose,” he would drawl, 
“T can compound a felony as cheerfully 
as any man living.” 

“Umphf,” he repeated now. “Iden- 
tified the body yet, Bernstein?” 

The other looked up again, a sur- 
prised quirk to his thick eyebrows. 
“Tdentified ?” he queried on a high note. 
“Oh! Legally, you mean. Yes, prac- 
tically. Head and face were burned 


the 












beyond recognition, of course; but the 
housekeeper and several others have 
identified his clothes. And we’re look- 
ing up his dentist now to verify the 
teeth.” 

“Umphf,” intoned Doctor Bentiron. 
“His false teeth. Exactly.” 

Just then Sergeant Burke panted in, 
mopping his heated brow. He carried 
the said teeth in one pudgy hand. 

“Found him, all right, doc,” he 
wheezed to Bernstein, then, “Good day, 
doctor,” to the chief. “’Twas Doctor 
Zwick,” he went on, “up on West One 
Hundred and Seventeenth Street. He 
= both them plates five years ago. 

Says he can swear to ’em; they’ re Hen- 
derson’s.’ 


‘ 


“So that’s settled,” declared Bern- 
stein, 
“Umphf,” commented Doctor Bent- 


a languid hand for 


’ 


iron, stretching out 
the teeth. “‘Complete set,” he drawled. 
“Upper and lower plates. Exactly. 
Odd that they weren’t destroyed. With- 
out them you’d have had trouble identi- 
fying the body.” 

Turning to the cadaver on the table, 
he slipped the twin plates between its 
fleshless jaws. “Zwick did a poor job,” 
he droned. “They don’t seem to fit.” 
His dull voice was dryer, more expres- 
sionless than ever. 

“Of course not,” answered Bernstein 
impatiently. “How could they? The 
man’s gums are all burned away.” 

The chief gave him a curious, side- 
long glance. “Exactly,” he approved, 
quite without embarrassment. “How 
stupid of me! Any further develop- 
ments, Burke ?” 

The detective shook his head per- 
plexedly. “Too many,” he declared. 
“It’s mixed up worse than ever. 
Young Moran bought a gallon of gaso- 
line over to Schultz’s garage last night.” 

“Umphf,” answered the doctor, with 
a note of enlightenment. ‘“That’s how 
he got the money,” he murmured to 
himself. 
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I did not follow his process of rea- 
soning; they do not often give gasoline 
away with a bonus, and Charlie had had 
enough left to buy a drink. But I held 
my peace, knowing better than to ques- 
tion Doctor Bentiron now. 
Anythi ing m ore?” he inquired. 

“Yes, sorr,” said Burke. “That 
knife, now. Moran stole his mother’s 
kitchen knife last night; but Harrigan 
found it over to Pastolozzi’s where he’d 
pawned it for drink. ’Tis a kitchen 
knife did it, ye see, sorr. There’s no 
peeing knife at Henderson’s house, but 
old Cooley won’t say if there was one. 
An old harridan, His face 





she is!” 


grew redder. “Belike she did it her- 
self!” 

“Umphf,” commented Doctor Bent- 
iron. “And Mr. Ruggles? You found 
him at home, of course?” 

The detective turned a rich plum 
color. “Why, sorr, that’s the last 
thing,” he confessed. “He’s cut his 


stick—hbeat it—made a clean get-away, 
and with upwards of four thousand dol- 
lars on him, _ Bond salesman, he 
was. Hadn’t settled with his office for a 
week. He’s in Canada now, belike. So 
you see there’s three of ’em,” he fin- 
ished. 

Doctor Bentiron yawned; he did not 
seem in the least surprised. “You'll 
have to look for a motive,” he suggested. 

“Motive?” blustered Burke. “Why 
should this Ruggles do it at all, at all? 
It wasn’t Henderson’s money ?” 

“Exactly,” agreed the doctor. “Why 
should any of them do it? But Ruggles 
has disappeared, you say. Better look 
him up, Burke, dear friend, and put him 
through, as you did poor Charlie.” 

“°Tis beyond me,” admitted Burke 
reluctantly. “Belike they had a scrap, 
and Ruggles beefed him. The old lady 
says they was talking loud. Belike she 
done it herself. I donno.” 

“Umphf,” said the chief dully. “And 
how about Charlie Moran? He bought 
some gasoline.” 
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“Huh!” sneered the detective. “That 
rat? Naw. I grilled him, an’ he come 
clean.” 

“Exactly,” murmured Doctor Bent- 
iron. 

“Just drunk, I guess. And for what 
he wanted that gasoline for I donno, 
Anyways, the doc here says Henderson 
must’ve been croaked around nine 
o’clock, and Moran was in Pastolozzi’s 
till ten, and to Grogan’s after that.” 

Bernstein nodded. ‘Stomach still 
full of undigested food,” he explained. 
“He had supper at six-thirty, house- 
keeper says. He must have been killed 
within three hours after that.” 

“Exactly,” agreed the doctor. “And 
there’s still another person to be lo- 
cated. How about the man Blakely 
and I saw last night? The man who 
rang in the alarm?” 

Burke threw up his hands, exasper- 
ated. Doctor Bernstein stooped over 
his work, and made no comment. The 
doctor glanced indifferently at them 
both and yawned. “You are a very 
exact pathologist, Bernstein,” he 
drawled sluggishly. “But, dear old 
friend, you lack imagination. Yes. A 
fatal lack: and Mr. Burke here is 
scarcely able to supply your deficien- 
cies.” He grinned faintly at the others’ 
injured looks. “Oh, well. This is your 
business. I will merely say that you’d 
better get after the evanescent Mr. Rug- 
gles. Until you find him, you will get 
no further with this little murder. 
Umphf. Good morning!” 

And he slouched languidly out. 

In the car, I leaned eagerly forward. 
“So it was Ruggles did it, and not the 
old lady?” I demanded. I could not 
conceive that this had been the work 
of Charlie Moran. 

Doctor Bentiron smoked placidly, 
staring out of the car window with dull, 
sleepy eyes. 

“Umphf,” he demurred. “Cuitivate 
your attention, my son; study the exact 
meanings of words. I did not even 





suggest that Ruggles was the criminal. 
What I said was, the thing will not be 
cleared up until Mr. Ruggles is located. 
I suggested nothing further to Doctor 
Bernstein; he is too self-sufficient. He 
doesn’t welcome assistance. But to you 
I will say further that the whole case 
turns on those false teeth. Now I will 
go to sleep; I am too old for late hours.” 

He leaned back in his corner, blink- 
ing dully, and would say no more. I 
knew it was useless to urge him; I 
must wait with what patience I could 
muster for his mood of speech. Then 
the whole affair would be explained ; for 
IT made no doubt that the chief had al- 
ready found its solution. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE NEWSPAPERS. 


BOUGHT all the afternoon papers, 
to see what they had made of our 
mystery, but with some disappointment. 
The varied accounts added but little 
to my knowledge. Several featured it 
as the deed of a drunken thug. Poor, 
weakly Charlie Moran was pictured as a 
desperate gunman; a murderer for car- 
fare—for a glass of whisky. One story 
hinted that he had been hired for the 
deed by some secret enemy of Hender- 
son’s. The latter had been on the verge 
of sensational disclosures regarding a 
proposed merger of pulp-paper com- 
panies—he was a printer. Parallels 
were drawn from the Rosenthal case. 
Several accounts carried high-colored 


‘ pen sketches of old Mrs. Cooley, com- 


paring her with that Mrs. Guinness who 
used to feed her superfluous husbands 
to the hogs, to save grain. 

Most of the papers, however, seemed 
inclined to place the onus of guilt upon 
Mr. Stephen Ruggles of West End Av- 
enue. He was a bond salesman, I read, 
in the employ of Braun & Seemann, 
the brokers. He had collected some 
forty-five hundred dollars during the 
week before the murder, and had called 











on Henderson for five hundred dollars 
more, due on a recent purchase of An- 
glo-Fremch bonds. It was presumed 
that he had collected this also, and 
doubtless he had cleaned the house of 
all valuables after murdering his host. 
Certainly nothing worth stealing had 
been left. Then he had set fire to the 
place to conceal his crime, and perhaps 
also to give the impression that he him- 
self had perished in the flames. 

None of the newspapers offered any 
explanation for the failure of his at- 
tempt at arson. The mysterious 
stranger whom the doctor and I had 
seen coming out of that house of death 
was barely mentioned; no one seemed 
to see how he could be fitted in. I was 
in no better case. 

On the whole, opinion inclined to- 
ward the vanished Mr. Ruggles as the 
criminal, but no very satisfactory mo- 
tive was assigned. It seemed unlikely 
that he would murder Henderson for 
a mere five hundred dollars, when lie 
had already stole nine times as much, 
without bloodshed. Indeed, his em- 
ployers stated that he might easily have 
made away with a snug fortune. He 
had been fully trusted. 

Moreover, the Recorder pointed out 
another flaw. Henderson’s printing 
business had been virtually bankrupt; 
his account at the Thirty-Second Na- 
tional was overdrawn, and his note for 
one thousand dollars had gone to pro- 
test upon the day of his death. The 
man could scarcely have had five hun- 
dred dollars to pay for his bonds, it 
seemed. 

I went about my work abstractedly, 
pondering the mystery without being 
able to find any rational explanation. 
Moran—Mrs. Cooley—Ruggles—our 


mysterious stranger ; all four, or none? 
I could not say. John Henderson was 
dead; that was as far as my reasoning 
took me. 

And so afternoon passed, and evening 
drew near. 


When I brought the eve- 
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ning reports in to the doctor, I received 
a shock. He had shut himself in his 
office, refusing admittance to every- 
one. Now I found him slouched down 
in his great chair, quite as usual; but 
his lap was littered with newspapers. 
They were strewn on the floor about 
him, and he was so intent upon an 
extra that the cigarette drooping from 
his lips was dead. It was an unheard-of 
thing: that Doctor Bentiron should be 
reading the newspapers! And almost 
as strange that he should let his ciga- 
rette go out. The man smoked inces- 
santly. 

“Are you as interested in the Hen- 
derson murder as all that?” I asked, 
amazed. 

“Umphf,” grunted the chief abstract- 
edly, dropping his paper. ‘“Hender- 
son’s murder? Is he dead? Oh, yes. 
I’d forgotten all about it.” 

Relighting his cigarette, he reached 
a long arm after the latest extra and 
riffled its pages a moment. In a breath 
he had absorbed the whole column con- 
cerning the Henderson case. 

“Umphf,” he remarked. “Here’s 
something new. Henderson had just 
taken out a policy with the Manchester, 
Queenstown and Universe Company ; 
a policy for one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, straight life. Umphf. They didn’t 
get his first premium until the morn- 
ing after the murder. Umphf. Yes. 
Exactly. That explains.” 

To me it explained nothing; it only 
muddled things more. Or could his 
housekeeper be the beneficiary? I took 
the paper from Doctor Bentiron’s lan- 
guid grasp. No. The policy was made 
out in favor of a cousin, Wilfrid Jones 
of Rochester, N. Y. 

“T don’t see how that makes things 
any plainer,” I protested. 

But the doctor offered no explana- 
tion; he merely regarded my bewilder- 
ment with mild amusement and pushed 
one of his battery of buttons. 

“We have only to wait now,” he as- 
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serted, “until we are invited to draw 
cards. Burke and Bernstein would like 
to make this a private game, after all; 
but the M. QO. and U. Life Insurance 
Company has bought chips—one hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth. And I 
also am among those present—with a 
pat hand, now. Umphf.” Then, to the 
waiting stenographer: “Miss Burns, is 
the mail in?” 

“Yes, doctor. I have it here.” And 
the pretty stenographer handed over a 
sheaf of letters, the end of each enve- 
lope cut neatly across with shears, 

The doctor shuffled them swiftly and 
dropped all but one—a long, official- 
looking envelope with a foreign post- 
mark. 

“Umphf,” said he, on a satisfied note, 
and reached in for its contents. The 
letter stuck briefly; with an uncharac- 
teristic impatience, he tore the wrapper 
and jerked it out. 

“Umphf,” he said again. “Good!” 
The weary voice was suddenly young, 
warm, alive, so that we both looked at 
him in wonder. It was surprising to 
see the chief show frank pleasure at 
anything. 

“Answer these, Blakely,” he ordered 
swiftly, gathering up the stack of un- 
opened letters from his lap. “I am go- 
ing out. My car, Miss Burns!” 

As she vanished, Doctor Bentiron 
rose alertly. He actually sprang from 
his chair, instead of laboring up as 





though the effort were almost too much. . 


His step as he hurried out was so brisk 
and buoyant, so utterly in contrast to 
his usual weary shuffle, that I could only 
stand staring after him, open-mouthed. 


CHAPTER X. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


D‘“Ys passed into weeks, and the doc- 

tor consistently refused to discuss 
the Henderson case. ‘Don’t bother me, 
I’m busy,” he drawled. “Wait till they 
come to me,” 


He was away a great deal; he neg- 
lected his appointments with more than 
his usual abrupt indifference. Aban- 
doning his customary comfortable shab- 
biness, he wore formal afternoon dress 
daily ; once I even saw him in evening 
dress—and very distinguished he 
looked. But I gaped at him dumbly, 
for in all the time I had known him, 
Doctor Bentiron had never before 
donned evening clothes. They bored 
him, he declared. 

He no longer spent long, silent eve- 
nings in my rooms; Milly and I scarcely 
saw him. Some strange and powerful 
influence had the doctor in its grip. His 
eyes were brighter; he spoke more 
briskly. In spite of his efforts to main- 
tain his characteristically indifferent, 
listless mask, a new interest shone in 
his face, and I wondered thereat, taking 
counsel with my wife. 

“Maybe the doctor’s going to get 
married,” suggested Milly. But I shook 
my head. Only once had I heard the 
chief refer to his wife, dead these thirty 
years; but I knew that he would never 
marry again. His old housekeeper had 
told me of that locked room in his own 
quarters, which none but the doctor had 
entered for thirty years. No, it was 
not that. ; 

During his rare appearances, the doc- 
tor manifested no further interest in 
the Henderson case. The newspapers 
had practically dropped it; the police 
were at a standstill. Through my good 
friend, Detective Sergeant O'Malley of 
the homicide bureau, I was kept in- 
formed of what went on. 
Burke, it appeared, had given up hope 

fastening the crime on Charlie 
oran, That young man declined 
gradually from his dangerous eminence 
as a suspect. He was held as a material 
witness; but he stubbornly refused to 
explain his purchase of gasoline on that 
fateful night. He was drunk, he main- 
tained; maybe he had bought gasoline 
—he couldn’t remember. If he’d had 
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money, he would have spent it for 
drink, not gasoline. It was found that 
he had not been out of sight of some 
one for more than ten or fifteen minutes 
up to ten o’clock that night; and the 
gasoline had been bought an hour or 
more after the murder must have been 
done. Wherefore Burke had decided, 
reluctantly enough, that Charlie was in- 
nocent ; but in the futile exasperation of 
his fajlure, he insisted that the boy be 
committed as a vagrant. 

Here, at the tearful solicitation of 
Mrs. Moran, the doctor intervened. He 
took time enough from his mysterious 
preoccupations to exert his powerful 
influence in certain quarters; and the 
errant Charlie was returned to the 
bosom of his family. I suspect that the 
doctor paid his fine. 

The next day—three weeks after the 
murder—Miss Burns’ brought a 
stranger into my little office. I was 
struggling, as best I might, with the 
doctor’s tremendous consulting prac- 
tice. “Look wise, listen, and say noth- 
ing,” had been his advice; “and you'll 
get away with it as well as anybody.” 
I strove to carry out his directions. 

My visitor was a keen-faced, incon- 
spicuous-looking person of middle age, 
who introduced himself as Mr. Quievas, 
of the Manchester, Queenstown and 
Universe Life Insurance Company. 

“I’m a sort of special agent,” he ex- 
plained briskly. “Not an adjuster; you 
might call me a confidential investiga- 
tor. I am looking into the Henderson 
case for our company. I am told that 
Doctor Bentiron discovered the body ?” 

I nodded. “I was with him,” said I. 
“He seemed to think it a very unusual 
affair ; but he’s lost interest in it lately.” 

“I should like very much to talk with 
the doctor,” pursued my guest. “I un- 
derstand that he pointed out some pe- 
culiar features of the case to Sergeant 
Burke and the coroner’s physician, 





though neither of them would tell me 
very much. 


3ut I have a very high 
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regard for the doctor’s opinion in such 
matters. I know of his work in the 
Siegwaldt case—and in many others. 

“You see, Doctor Blakely,” he went 
on, in answer to my dubious look, “Mr. 
Henderson had just been insured in our 
company for one hundred thousand 
dollars. It is a very large-sum; and 
while our company has no desire to 
evade its obligations, the circumstances 
of this affair were such that our local 
manager directed me to make a very 
careful inquiry before he approved the 
payment of this loss.” 

I remembered the chief’s saying, that 
the M. Q. & U. had “bought a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of chips,” and 
its meaning came home to me. No 
doubt he had expected just this develop- 
ment. 

“The doctor is in his rooms,” I told 
my guest. “I don’t know whether he 
will see you or not. He is very busy 
just now, but I think he expected you 
to call. I'll tell him you are here.” 

So I climbed the wide stairs to Doc- 
tor Bentiron’s own quarters, a forbid- 
den territory wherein I had never set 
foot in all the months I had been his 
assistant. 

From behind the closed door came 
sounds as of something being dragged 
about, and soft thuds of dropped cloth- 
ing; then the doctor’s dry voice broke 
out in song—a tuneless, wailing, rau- 
cous chant: 

“O-ne night when the wind it blew cold, 
Blew bit-ter a-cross the wild moor es 

“Umphf. Where the devil are all my 
pajamas?” Prolonged mutterings, and 
the banging of bureau drawers. Then 
the lugubrious dirge, full-throated: 





“And poor Ma-a-ry perished and died 
From the wind that blew ’cross the wild 
moor !” 

I smiled to myself, knowing that the 
chief was happy. It was proof of rare 
jubilation when he burst into song; and 
the climax of his joy was always regis- 
tered by this doleful ditty. 
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I knocked gently. The noise stopped. 
A brief pause, then: 

“Get out. I’m busy.” 

“But doctor,” I protested, “it’s a man 
from the insurance company—the Man- 
chester, Queenstown and Universe— 
about the Henderson affair.” 

“Umphf,” came through the door. 
“T rather expected him. All right; I’m 
coming.” 

So I went downstairs again, and led 
my visitor into the chief’s big, bare of- 
fice. He entered almost with us, and 
labored into his great reclining chair, 
yawning. All his new animation was 
gone; he was as languid and bored as 
ever. 

After rolling and lighting a cigarette, 
“Umphf?” said he. It was the grunt 
interrogative. 

Mr. Quievas opened his precise 
mouth, but the doctor, after a vague 
glance in his direction, had pushed a 
button. 

“Chairs, Hanrahan,” he directed, and 
presently we were both seated. 

“Sorry to trouble you, doctor,” be- 
gan our visitor, “but I’m investigating 
the Henderson case before the com- 
pany pays its loss. You see, Hender- 
son was practically bankrupt, as we now 
find; but only a week before his death, 
he took out a straight life policy with 
our company for one hundred thousand 
dollars. In fact the first premium 
reached us the morning after his death. 
It was an express money order and 
had been purchased at an express office 
near the Grand Central station that is 
open nights. The clerk there remem- 
bers that it was bought by a man who 
kept his features pretty well concealed. 
He couldn’t get a good look at the fel- 
low at all. The envelope was _ post- 


marked five a. m., September fourth, 
so that it must have been mailed after 
the murder, for the last collection in 
that district is at ten-thirty p. m. It 
looks very strange, you see, and Rug- 
gles, the alleged murderer, has disap- 


peared entirely. There’s no trace of 
him anywhere.” 

“Umphf,” intoned Doctor Bentiron. 
“7 can find Ruggles.” 

The other looked at him, startled. “TI 
know of your interest in detective 
work,” said he. “If our company 
could induce you to act forus He 
paused tentatively, too wise to suggest 
payment. 

The doctor blinked sleepily at his bare 
wall. He seemed to be revolving his 
reply. 

A knock at the door checked what I 
began to fear would be a refusal. Miss 
Morgan thrust in her sleek, black head, 
an apologetic smile upon her pretty face. 

“Tt’s Mrs. Moran, doctor,” said she, 
“and Charlie. She insists on seeing 
you at once. Says it’s about the Hen- 
derson case.” 

“Umphf,” conceded the doctor. 
“One more chair.” Charlie might stand 
up; so much was plain. 

So Bridget Moran waddled in, 
Charlie dragging reluctantly behind her. 
She dropped Doctor Bentiron an ex- 
cited curtsey, ignoring us others. 

“T’ll not be taking your time, sorr,’ 
she panted, her broad red face crimson 
with suppressed importance. “’Tis a 
terrible thing I’ve found out, entirely. 
This odmadhaun here”—she turned on 
the shrinking boy—“this scamp’s lied 
to you, sorr,’ saying he never brung 
no gasoline. Ah-h-h! ’Tis meself will 
learn him better. Speak up, ye limb 0’ 
Satan; fer who did ye buy the gas?” 

“Ow, mother, stop!” whined her son; 
she was shaking him vigorously. “It 
was old Henderson himself. He gimme 
thirty cents to get it an’ sat on his front 
steps until I fetched it there.” 

Mrs. Moran nodded portentously. 
“An’ this was ten o’clock, sorr,” she 
reminded us, “an hour after the old 
ruffian was dead, doctor!” 

The doctor smiled indulgently, and 
she hurried on. “It set me thinking, 
sorr. An’ they was a man from the 
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insurance company round, to get peo- 
ple to look at his clothes and see if it 
was really him before they paid out any 


money. Sure, I went meself, this very 
day, to look at them clothes. Why 
wouldn’t I? Isn’t me Charlie still 


mixed up wid it all, the young blather- 
skite! And indeed, doctor, yer honor, 
them’s not his clothes at all, at ail! 
Didn’t I do the man’s washing every 
week, this ten years and more? The 
pants was his, yes, sorr—but them 
drawers! Doctor, I know them bal- 
briggan drawers of John Henderson’s 
like I know the inside of me hand. Bal- 
briggan he wore, sorr, summer and win- 
ter—and them was little, dinky atha- 
letic underpants on that corpse, sorr! 
Now phwat kind of a corrpse is that, 
sorr, that’s alive an hour after he’s 
dead and wears another man’s under- 
pants? Sure, ’twas not John Hender- 
son at all, at all!” 

“Umphf,” commented the chief, un- 
moved. “Maybe he changed his under- 
clothes, Bridget. Men do, you know. 
Never mind, it was very kind of you to 
come and tell me. I thank you.” 

“Sure,” said she. ‘“’Twas_ little 
enough, after you getting Charlie home 
tome. ‘Tis a better life he'll be lead- 
ing from now on, sorr. I'll see to that! 
Come on home, ye limb!” 

And she plowed grandly out, sweep- 
ing Charlie in her wake. I could see 
that the Moran family had elected a 
new commander; Charlie would be un- 
likely to steal the washing-money again, 
I felt sure. 

Doctor Bentiron turned back to his 
blank wall, yawning. “Umphf,” said 
he presently. “I will take up this case 
for you, Mr. Quievas, upon one con- 
dition. My fee will be ten per cent of 
the face of the policy—ten thousand 
dollars to be paid to the American Red 
Cross.” 

Quievas looked rather taken aback; 
ten thousand dollars is quite a sum of 
money, 
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Still staring fixedly at nothing at all, 
“You'll be saving just ninety thousand,” 
drawled the doctor. “That is, unless 
Ruggles wore false teeth. That’s my 
condition.” 

“His description mentions several 
gold crowns,” replied the insurance 
man, rather bewildered at this stipula- 
tion. 

“Exactly. But some people have gold 
put on their plates. It’s a far chance. 
Unless Ruggles wore his own teeth, 
I can’t guarantee anything.” 

Quievas rose, resolved. “I accept 
for the company,” he declared. “T’ll 
find out about Ruggles’ teeth to-day.” 
And he went out. 








CHAPTER XI. 
TEETH—AND SOCKETS. 


TRUE to his word, Quievas returned 
in the late afternoon. The doctor 
saw him at once. 

“T’ve seen Ruggles’ dentist,” he re- 
ported. “He had thirty-one teeth, 
counting crowns and bridgework. One 
molar missing; no plates.” 

“Exactly,” agreed the chief. “TI will 
now trace Mr. Ruggles’ movements 
from the moment of the crime. He 
remained in the Henderson house until 
next morning: i 








‘But—but”—Quievas and I inter- 
rupted, almost together—‘‘the house 
was searched!” 

“Umphf. Don’t interrupt,” ordered 
Doctor Bentiron. “In the morning he 
entered an automobile and was 
driven He paused, grinning sa- 


tirically at our amazed faces. 
“Where?” we demanded. 
“To the morgue. And at present he 
is reposing comfortably in the grave of 


the putative John Henderson. Umphf. 
Yes.” 
“Tmpossible!” cried Quievas. “Then 


where’s Henderson?” 
“No, not impossible,” corrected Doc- 
tor 


Jentiron. “Even Mrs. Moran dis- 
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covered the mistake. As for Hender- 
son The doctor shrugged one 
shoulder, ever so slightly; his left eye- 
brow went up. “How should I know 
where he is?” he asked. “If he’s kept 
up the speed he was making when I saw 
him last, he’s a long way off by now.” 

We begged him to explain. Stretch- 
ing vastly, the doctor stilled our clamor 
with a languid hand, slid still farther 
down in his chair and rolled another 
cigarette. When it was burning satis- 
factorily, he spoke: 

“T will elucidate,” he murmured. “I 
know you’ve been bursting with curi- 
osity for three weeks, my son; but I 
have been busy. 

“You will remember my pointing out 
a number of curious things that night. 
The most important concerned teeth, 
real and false. Take the man who ran 
out into my arms. He was clean- 
shaven, like Ruggles and of Ruggles’ 
general appearances. He wore such 
clothes as Ruggles is said to have 
worn that night; but he had no teeth. 
And since Mr. Ruggles wore his own 
teeth, it could not be Ruggles—unless 





-he pulled them all out himself, as 


Blakely once _ suggested. Umphf. 
Further, when we went in, I observed 
that the false teeth in the dead man’s 
mouth were uninjured by heat. Nat- 
urally, I wonder:d at that, for his lips 
were burned quite away. So I felt in 
his mouth; and there I found the ragged 
edges of tooth-sockets. 

“Now, when a man’s teeth are drawn, 
the alveolar process of the jaw-bone is 
gradually absorbed. In a few months 
the tooth sockets have entirely disap- 
peared, leaving only a thin, straight line 
of bone. Wherefore I knew that this 
man could not be accustomed to false 
teeth. Later, I verified this at the 
morgue. The body’s gums were burned 
away, leaving the empty sockets plainly 
to be seen—if one looked. But our 
friend Bernstein didn’t look; he has 
no imagination. There were false teeth 


in the mouth of this corpse; therefore 
they must belong there, he reasoned. 
Umphf. 

“What must have happened that 
night was something like this. After 
stabbing Ruggles to death for his own 
reasons, Henderson pulled out all his 
teeth with the pliers I found. I also 
found one tooth on the floor ; and it was 
capped with gold. Remember how irri- 
tated Burke was when I showed him 
that tooth, Blakely? Well, Henderson 
changed clothes with the murdered 
man; and then he found his oil can 
was empty. He didn’t dare leave; so 
he hailed Charlie Moran, and sent him 
for more. Then he poured gasoline 
over the upper part of the body, and set 
it alight. When Ruggles was quite un- 
recognizable, he put out the flames with 
water, stuck his own false teeth in the 
dead man’s mouth, and started away 
from there. 

“Unfortunately, he met us, and got 
panicky. Fire was on his mind—so fire 
was the excuse he made; also, it justi- 
fied speed. When he saw that we were 
watching him, he did actually ring in an 
alarm—and then he beat it. 

“You can see his plan, which was 
really well thought out. He. meant to 
suggest that Ruggles had killed him and 
then set fire to the house; arson to con- 
ceal murder. His clothes and false 
teeth would identify the body. Rug- 
gles would have disappeared; but nat- 
urally a murderer would go into hiding. 
He did succeed in putting it over on 
the coroner’s office. Only his ignorance 
of bone-physiology, and my own habit 
of investigation betrayed him at last. 

“Umphf. So much for that side of 
it. Now for the motive. Mr. Hender- 
son was badly involved; bankrupt, as 
soon as anybody dropped on him. But 
he took out a hundred thousand dollar 
insurance policy, though he hadn’t even 
money enough to pay the first premium. 
Perhaps he had this plan in mind at the 
time ; perhaps he evolved it later to meet 











his needs. At any rate, he planned to 
disappear—to be reported dead, and 
to collect his life insurance by proxy. 
But he hadn’t cash for the premium, 
wherefore Mr. Ruggles’ visit was very 
opportune. It may even be that Hen- 
derson subscribed to those bonds with 
the intention of bringing a collector to 
him. 

“Well, Ruggles dropped in, and incau- 
tiously admitted that he had several 
thousand dollars on him. Here was a 
wonderful opportunity; it would be 
enough for his first quarter’s premium 
—and that would make the policy bind- 
ing. They were alone in the house. 
Mr. Henderson sought the kitchen, got 
a knife, and beefed his visitor, without 
more ado. Then, perhaps, he decided 
to burn the house and make it appear 
that he had died in the flames. The ob- 
jection to that would be Ruggles’ sub- 
sequent disappearance. And so the big 
idea struck him. Ruggles was of his 
own general build; he would leave an 
identifiable body to satisfy the insur- 
ance company. So he went to work to 
that end. Umphf. Have I earned that 
ten thousand ?” 

“You surely have!” declared Quievas. 
“If you can prove all this, the Red 
Cross will get its check to-morrow.” 

“Prove it?” repeated the chief, dully 
surprised. “Dig up the body. If there 
are open tooth-sockets in the jaws— 
and there are—it can’t be Henderson. 
That’s all you need to know, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” agreed the insurance man. 
“But where is Henderson?’ His man- 
ner suggested that the doctor could 
doubtless materialize him out of thin 
air, there in the office. “We'd like to 
make an example of him. This de- 
frauding of insurance companies is too 
common.” 

“Umphf,”  drawled the 
“There’s the little matter of a murder 
against him, too, you know. Oh, well. 
It wasn’t in the bargain, but—who’s the 
beneficiary ?” 
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“Wilfrid Jones, a cousin, according 
to the policy. He lives in Rochester. 
He’s been writing us every day about 
his money, too.” 

“Well,” said the chief, “a hundred 
thousand dollars rather runs_ into 
money, you know, even in these days. 
I think Henderson will be quite un- 
likely to lose touch with Mr. Jones un- 
til the money is paid over. Exactly. I 
suggest that you put a watch on Mr. 
Jones. Get him up in the morning and 
put him to bed at night; let him lead 





you to Henderson. Or The doc- 
tor lapsed into smoky silence. 
At last he stirred and yawned. 


“Umphf. Yes,” he declared. “It’s pos- 
sible. Mr. Henderson appears to be a 
rather clever individual. Write this man 
Jones, Quievas. Tell him to call at 
your New York office on Tuesday to get 
his money. Teil him it’s the custom 
to pay such big losses to the beneficiary 
in person. Then I will come down and 
give him the once over. Now get out.” 

“But that’s pretty short notice,” de- 
murred the insurance man. “This is 
Saturday, you know.” 

“Tuesday—at eleven,” repeated Doc- 
tor Bentiron, unmoved. “I have other 
business on Wednesday. Telegraph; 
Jones will come fast enough for a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Go get him, if 
necessary; but Tuesday it must be.” 

He yawned, slid still farther down in 
his chair, uncrossed his legs and crossed 
the left over the right, and appeared to 
go to sleep. From out a smoky dream 
came his dull, listless voice: 

“Get out, do. I am very busy.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE BENEFICIARY. 


N Monday night Quievas telephoned 
in; Wilfrid Jones would be at the 
offices of the Manchester, Queenstown 
and Universe at eleven the next day, to 
receive his hundred thousand dollars. 
I told Doctor Bentiron, and he or- 
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dered his car for ten o’clock. “We'll 
stop at police headquarters on the way 
down,” he explained. “I have a hunch 
—and there’s something there I want 
to get.” 

So half past ten Tuesday morning 
found me waiting in the doctor’s big 
blue limousine, while the chief went 
about some mysterious errand which 
concerned the police department. He 
was gone for fifteen minutes or so. 
When he returned, something bulged in 
the pockets of his loose coat. He clam- 
bered in and slid far down in his ac- 
customed corner, sighing. ‘ 

“T have a hunch,” he repeated. “A 
perfectly irrational hunch, but I’m 
ready to play it now.” 

We rolled smoothly through crowded 
streets to the great office building which 
housed the Manchester, Queenstown 
and Universe Life Insurance Company. 
Doctor Bentiron labored out of the car 
and dragged himself wearily in to an 
express elevator. Here he draped him- 
self in a corner for the trip to the twen- 
ty-fourth floor, apparently quite too ex- 
hausted to stand alone. 

Mr. Quievas was waiting in the corri- 
dor ; he led us directly to a commodious 
office whose ground-glass door was let- 
tered “Private.” Here the chief glanced 
dully about. Seeing that the padded 
swivel-chair was the most comfortable 
in the room, he calmly seated himself be- 
hind the great, flat-topped desk and 
leaned far back. 

“Bring on your beneficiary,” he di- 
rected, busy with the fabrication of a 
fresh cigarette. 

“He’s out in the waiting room; he’s 
been there two hours,” said Quievas 
and went to fetch him. 

Presently he returned, accompanied 
by a gray-haired man who wore huge 
amber-colored goggles. There 
short sideburns on his sunken cheeks ; 
he might have been sixty years old. 

Without waiting for an introduction 
the stranger stalked up to the big desk. 


were 


“I come after my money,” he an- 
nounced firmly, “and I don’t want no 
more monkey business about it, neither. 
I know all about you life insurance 
people, if I be from the country.” His 
thin lips curled back in a mirthless grin, 
exposing twin lines of bluish gums; he 
had no teeth. 

“Umphf,” commented Doctor 
iron, blinking sleepily. “From 
country, are your” 

Indeed, the man looked it, with his 
striped collar and shiny, threadbare 
coat—a scant, short-tailed cutaway, 
such as one sees only in the movies, 
nowadays. 

“Yep,” declared Mr. Jones, “I’m 
from the country. Just sold my farm 
and moved into Rochester, last week. 
I used to live to Scio—but I ain’t got 
to farm it no more, once you fellers do 
what’s right by me.” 

The doctor yawned. “Scio?” he re- 
peated idly. “That’s a dairy country.” 

“Yep,” confirmed Mr. Jones. “Used 
to milk thirty cows, me and the woman.” 

“Umphf,” commented Doctor Bent- 
iron, blinking. “With those hands?” 
Still gazing vaguely at the ceiling, he 
half-rose, reached across the big desk 
and caught the man’s wrist. The palm 
which he exposed was soft and flabby. 

“Umphf,” drawled the chief. “Where 
are your milking callouses?’ 

Jones snarled, jerking his hand away. 
“None of your dum business!’ he 
snapped. “I ain’t a-goin’ to be made a 
monkey of by you city smart Alecks. 
I come after my money. You give me 
my money, now!” 

“All in good time, Mr. Jones,” an- 
swered Doctor Bentiron calmly. “But 
it looks as if ‘the woman’ did most of 


” 
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the milking—now, doesn’t it? 
The other showed toothless 
once more in a sneering grin; but he 
seemed uneasy. “She was a pritty good 
woman,” he averred. “Dead now.” 
“Umphf,” replied the doctor. “‘Liv- 
ing in Scio, you must have known the 


gums 
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Stemwinders, out on R. F. D. Num- 
ber Two.” 

The countryman pulled at his striped 
collar as though it irked him. “Ah— 
ugh, yes,” he declared. “Of course I 
knew ‘em. Used to hay it fer old Bill 
Stemwinder every summer!” 

“Umphf,” commented Doctor Bent- 
iron approvingly. “So you know the 
Stemwinders? Curious—seeing that I 
invented them this minute. But you do 
it quite well; you really do it rather 
well, dear friend.” The doctor trans- 
ferred his dull stare from the ceiling 
to Mr. Jones’ sunken cheeks. ‘Where 
are your false teeth?” he inquired idly. 

The other started back, lips drawn 
up into a frightened snarl. “You mind 
your business!’ he yelped, and his voice 
was unsteady. “I never wore no store 
teeth—don’t need ’em. I can gum it.” 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. ‘“Gum 
it. You must have lived in the country 
—some time. But x 

Slowly, reflectively, he fumbled in 
one pocket, then another. Presently he 
brought out two small packages, un- 
wrapped them, and laid a double set of 
false teeth on the desk-top before him. 
He made no comment, showed no in- 
terest; his dull gray eyes blinked ab- 
stractedly at a corner of the ceiling. 

As I may have said, the doctor had 
a terrible power of silence. Most men 
silence makes them 
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dread long pauses ; 
uneasy, and they hurry into unconsid- 
ered speech, merely to break it. Not 
so with Doctor Bentiron; he could sit 
for hours, blinking lethargically at noth- 
ing, mute as the Sphinx. 

And so the stillness grew and spread 
and wrapped about me, watching, until 
I could have cried out with the unbear- 
able tension of it. Through the walls 
came the humming of elevators, the pad 
of passing feet, scraps of conversation 
from the corridor. 

“It caught him,” declared a passing 
voice, with a light laugh. The words 
rang in my ears, repeating themselves 
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I started, looking at 
He 


over and over. 
Quievas; but he had not spoken. 
was watching Jones, fascinated. 

The man’s uncouth, farmerish stoop 
was gone, and with it his look of age. 
He crouched where he stood, bulging 
eyes riveted on those false teeth in a 
look of angry fear, while his face turned 
white, then bluish. Mottled patches of 
red came out on his sunken cheeks; the 
breath wheezed audibly in his lungs. 
His lips curled back, showing the bare 
gums to their very roots; without real- 
izing its significance, I saw upon them 
a faint depression, a vaguely defined 
rim, as though long-continued pressure 
had molded them. He swallowed with 
an audible clicking sound; he could 
support the silence no longer. 

“T ain’t goin’ to stand fer this foolish- 
ness,” he blustered, but his voice rang 
hollow and unconvincing. “You give 
me my money!” 

The doctor leaned still farther back 
in his swivel-chair and yawned un- 
guardedly. 

“Very pretty,” he approved. “Nicely 
done. Your get-up is really immense, 
dear friend. But it won’t work. Those 
are very nice teeth; try them on. I 
think they'll fit youn—-Mr. Henderson.” 

Suddenly galvanized by that word, 
the other leaped One 
clutching hand whipped under the gro- 
tesquely inadequate tail of his cutaway 
coat and came forth with a squat, ugly 
pistol. 

“Umphf,” grunted the chief, midway 
of a yawn, and moved like a flash of 
light. 

His right hand caught 
glass inkstand before him. 
ous backhanded jerk, he 
his antagonist’s writhing face, so that 
the ink sprayed out, smearing it fan- 
tastically. 

It was all done before I could move. 
With the the 
dropped and 


into action. 


up the heavy 
With a curi- 
tossed it into 


doctor 


dived 


same motion, 
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through the wide foot-space between its 
rows of drawers, catching Jones’ feet. 

The man flung up his arms and stag- 
gered backward, dropping his pistol. 
Before he struck the floor, I was upon 
him, pinning him down. He struggled 
ineffectually in my grasp; for I am 
strong. 

Doctor Bentiron rose languidly and 
dusted off his baggy trousers. “Better 
speak to your scrubwoman, Quievas,” 
he drawled. “Your floor is not clean. 
Umphf. Now, Mr. Henderson " 
He picked up the set of false teeth. 

Walking around the big desk, he 
stooped over the man who still writhed 
frenziedly in my grip and inserted the 
thumb and finger of his left hand in the 
hollows of the sunken cheeks. 

Perforce, the fellow gaped, and the 
chief deftly inserted the twin plates. 
They fitted his toothless jaws to a 
nicety. The thin lips were no longer 
sunken; the cheeks were filled out, the 
jaw squared. The man’s whole face 
was changed surprisingly and made 
younger. 

“Every man his own beneficiary,” an- 
nounced Doctor Bentiron, wiping his 
fingers. “You behold before you the 
late John Henderson, in his habit as 
he lived. Umphf. Yes. You will note 
that those brief side-whiskers are just 
about three weeks old. Ovxalic acid 
gives an excellent shade of gray. Few 
people use it, of course; not every one 
desires to grow old overnight, like our 
friend here. But it’s good—isn’t it? 
His hair is darker at the roots, you will 
petceive. Umphf. Have somebody 
take it away, Quievas.” 

And presently John Henderson, alias 
Wilfrid Jones, murderer, incendiary 
and defrauder of insurance companies, 
left the presence of free men once and 
for all. 

“Send that check to the Red Cross,’ 
directed Doctor Bentiron. “Come 
along, Blakely; I’ve a boat to catch.” 
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We drove home. In the hall, Han- 
rahan, the big orderly, waited beside 
a strapped steamer trunk and a little 
pile of hand luggage. 

“Umphf, Hanrahan,” said the doctor; 
and orderly and footman began to carry 
baggage out to the waiting car. 

“T am sailing on the Saint Paul to- 
night,” announced Doctor Bentiron, 
turning to me. “You will stay here 
and run the house.” The doctor kept 
a private sanitarium for the insane, 
“Norris will help you with my practice, 
Your salary will be doubled till I re- 
turn.” 

I was utterly taken aback. I could 
not envisage No. 500 Madison Avenue 
without Doctor Bentiron. 

“But—but doctor,” I 
“Where are you going?” 

“Umphf,” said he. “To London.” 
And he labored up the stairs. 

My wife, Milly, was in our little sit- 
ting room, waiting for us to come to 
lunch. 

“Good-by, Milly,” droned the chief, 
patting her cheek. “I’m going away 
for a while.” 

He turned away, his manner as casual 
as if he were going to Bronx Park for 
the afternoon. Scarcely realizing what 
he meant, we stood watching as he 
slouched down the stairs and disap- 
peared. Then, with a little cry, Milly 
darted after him. 

But he was gone. We saw the back 
of his big car just swinging around the 
corner into Thirty-fourth Street. In 
the hall, still scented with the smoke of 
the doctor’s last cigarette, Miss Burns 
stood, crying; and I felt rather like 
joining her. 

It was so that Doctor Bentiron left 
us; not until the following week did I 
learn—from the newspapers—that he 
had been appointed head of the British 
Commission on Military Psychiatry. 

It was like him to go without a word 
of this. 
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FTER an hour spent with his 

fiancée in discussing their 

approaching marriage, Rod- 

erick Dawson left his father’s 
house, which was also his home, and 
passed down the village street out of 
the lives of all his friends. So far as 
could afterward be learned, the last 
person to see him on that twenty-fifth 
day of May was an ancient negro mow- 
ing the Trenton lawn, where the blue 
grass stood knee-high. This was near 
sundown, about thirty minutes after 
telling his sweetheart good-by. Mary 
Allen, the beautiful girl who had prom- 
ised to marry Roderick the first week 
in June, was his father’s cousin and 
ward, and as these three lived in the 
same old-fashioned rambling bungalow, 
the comings and goings of the household 
were little marked. 

There had that day, as usual, been 
perfect amity in the Dawson home. 
Roderick was a young farmer of even 
temper and dependable moods, who 
rarely left town, and never without 
mentioning the details of his plans to 
his father and Mary. After passing out 
the front gate he had apparently gone 
straight to the post office. The post- 
master remembered handing him one 
letter, but seemed to recall that it bore 
a one-cent stamp; he was quite sure 
that Roderick did not, at sight of it, 
manifest surprise or excitement, but ad- 
mitted that he had left the building 
teading the communication. The ne- 
gro, who must have seen Roderick soon 
after this, testified that the latter hailed 
him in his customary friendly manner; 
if he still carried the letter in his hand 
he was not reading it. He had taken 
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the street leading toward the station at 
the edge of town; but at this hour no 
train was due. He walked briskly, but 
Roderick always did that; and if the 
letter quickened his pace, the mower 
was positive that it was from neither 
fear nor anxiety. 

“His face,” the old darky testified, 
“was des as bright as de mawning.’ 

Whereupon Mary concluded, “He 
was thinking of me!” 

Naturally, as the days passed and no 
more was seen of Roderick, every- 
body who had conversed with him on 
the twenty-fifth of May told of casual 
scraps of talk and comment, but noth- 
ing was established from these witnesses 
except that Roderick had seemed the 
same as usual. He could not have 
known he was going away, because he 
had employed a new farm hand that 
very morning, and had arranged for 
the last of the corn planting in a way 
that would call for his personal super- 
vision during several days. 

His father owned the farm of about 
seven hundred extending back 
from the town limits, but recently 
Roderick had taken most of its man- 
agement upon his sturdy shoulders, and 
it was understood that, on his marriage, 
half of the estate would be deeded to 
him, while he was to have most of the 
balance at a nominal rent. Such com- 
panionship prevailed among the three 
that it was to the happiness of each that 
his father expected to live with the 
newly married couple. With 
tastes and healthy pléasures the future 
had seemed as propitious as ever faced 
devoted lovers and a proud father. 

Nothing occurred during five years 
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to diminish in the slightest degree the 
mystery of Roderick’s disappearance, 
though nothing had been left undone in 
the effort to reach its solution. To the 
elder Dawson it seemed certain Rod- 
erick was dead, and he grieved for him 
as he had grieved for his wife, trying 
to find solace in religion and philosophy 
for the inevitable. If there was any one 
who differed from the broken old man 
in the conviction that Roderick was no 
longer among the living it was Mary 
Allen ; yet even she, when discussing the 
mystery with Roderick’s intimate 
friend, young Trenton, never said pos- 
itively, “I know he is alive.” Sometimes 
she would ask, however, with a sudden 
stir of color and a quickly subdued 
thrill in her voice, “Do you think it pos- 
sible——” 

George Trenton did not think it pos- 
sible. The only difference of opinion 
prevailing in the community related 
to the manner of Roderick’s death. 
Nobody imagined that he had committed 
suicide; but while the majority be- 
lieved he must have met with some ac- 
cident, there were several who suspected 
foul play. The village sloped down to 
the river, and though, when last seen, 
he had been going in the opposite di- 
rection, it was held that he might have 
circled the station and cattle pens, 
crossed the railroad tracks and de- 
flected toward the treacherous stream. 
He was a good swimmer, but there are 
quicksands in Grand River, and some 
of them border on the fords. Why he 
should have wished to cross the river 
did not appear; but as to that, no one 
knew the contents of the letter he had 
been reading with close attention just 
before his disappearance. The letter 


might have been a decoy luring him to 
his fate. 

So it was thought by those who clung 
to the murder hypothesis—a theory ve- 
hemently discredited by the father of 
the missing man. “If he had an enemy 
in the world,” Mr. Dawson would say, 
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“none of us knew it. It’s unthinkable 
to those acquainted with my son—as 
kind and considerate and unselfish a boy 
as ever lived. More than that, there’s 
nobody living that I have ill will for; 
I’ve not an enemy on earth.” 

In making this claim the old man was 
perfectly sincere; but all the same, he 
was mistaken. He had an enemy, one 
who had hated him for years before 
Roderick’s disappearance, and who still 
entertained for him undiminished, 
though carefully concealed, hatred. 


II. 


This man was Herbert Yadley. He 
lived at the edge of the Dawson farm 
where it extended farthest into the 
country. The river, after passing the 
village, made a wide curve and returned 
partly to inclose the seven hundred 
acres, leaving between the uplands and 
its uncertain channel a waste of bottom 
land covered, for the most part, with 
rank grass, always, in times of heavy 
rains, at the mercy of the yellow flood. 
Yadley lived in a small cottage on the 
first elevation beyond the levels, thus 
backing his tiny estate against the wire 
fence that protected Dawson’s corn- 
fields. He was beyond the reach of 
high tide, but the crops he persisted in 
planting below his yard were usually 
destroyed before the middle of June. 
He could not, from his inclosure of 
three acres, see the Dawson farmhouse, 
large though it was, but most of the 
Dawson farm rolled upward before his 
eyes whenever he deigned to look to- 
ward the south. A bit of wood shut 
off from his view not only the brick- 
and-stone residence but the village of 
which it was the proud outpost. 

Half of the Dawson farm had once 
belonged to Herbert Yadley; not that 
part supporting the fine modern man- 
sion, but the portion toward the river; 
and his father and mother had lived in 
the cottage now occupied by the Daw- 








son’s tenants. Herbert, on inheriting 
the estate, had found it heavily cum- 
bered with a first and a second mort- 
gage. He had been unable to meet the 
debt, and in selling out to Dawson he 
had little more than enough left to cling 
to the strip of land next the river. It 
would have been to his advantage had 
he sold this strip also, since Dawson, 
anxious to own the whole farm, offered 
more for it than it was worth. But 
Yadley refused the offer and, in refus- 
ing, hated Dawson the more. He hated 
him because Dawson was able to buy 
what he was compelled to sell; he hated 
him because his parents’ house was not 
“good enough for him” but must be 
turned into a tenant’s cottage while a 
more ambitious structure was reared 
for the family of wealth. He hated 
him because his crops prospered while 
Yadley’s were devastated yearly by the 
wolfish river. And when Yadley’s 
wife died it did not soften him that 
Dawson should soon after lose his help- 
mate, but his hatred grew more ven- 
omous because the funeral of the first 
was humble, that of the other imposing. 

In the meantime, Dawson, when pos- 
sible, helped Yadley. He employed 
him at extra work, and invented excuses 
to find the work. He bought the fish 
that the dispossessed farmer caught on 
his trot lines, paying a higher price than 
the village market offered. He made 
him presents. He lent him small sums 
for the purchase of seed corn, in such 
a way as to soothe his pride. Yadley 
took everything. So long had he 
brooded on the inequalities of circum- 
stance and ,justice that he felt every- 
thing was his due. He gave back noth- 
ing but hatred. 

If Dawson had said, “This farm was 
your father’s; I feel that I have 
no right to it; take it back,” Yadley 
would have taken it back without grati- 
tude. He was envious of everything 
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Dawson owned and of all his happy 
Until the wife died he was en- 
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vious of her beauty, her sunny disposi- 
tion, her fineness of nature, her cul- 
ture, in all so unlike his own wife. 
When Dawson, like himself, was left 
widower with a single child, a son, he 
was envious of Dawson’s son, so hand- 
some, so smiling, so greatly at his ease. 

Such malignancy of envy as possessed 
Yadley does not come without terrible 
buffetings at the hands of fate. Loss 
of parental acres, grinding poverty, and 
consciousness of ingrained inferiority 
were not all. Yadley’s son was an idiot. 
From birth he had not known his right 
hand from his left. He could not speak, 
did not respond to his name. In his 
great eyes was no gleam of intelligence. 
He was nothing but an impulse of de- 
struction in flesh and blood. All with 
which he came into contact he sought 
to demolish, though without rancor, 
since rancor presupposes a brain. It 
was necessary to keep him closely con- 
fined, and, afttr his sixteenth year, very 
few persons had seen him. He was 
kept in the cellar under the river cot- 
tage, a cellar whose walls had been 
thickened to prevent his strange, blood- 
curdling cries from disturbing passers- 
by; and he was kept chained to the 
wall for his own safety. Those who had 
seen him thus had described the sight 
in such fashion as to prevent others 
from visiting the cave. More than this, 
however, the father’s will acted as a 
shield for the boy. He could not think 
any one would come save from brutal 
curiosity ; and while the boy was being 
gazed upon, he felt that his own naked- 
ness was being mocked. He loved the 
child, and, after his wife’s death, tended 
him with all her gentleness; to no other 
creature was he gentle. 

He thought Dawson showed him 
favors from pity of the boy. He would 
have hated Dawson had he thougtit he 
did not pity, and he hated him because 
he believed this pity was in his heart. 
His feeling toward the family on the 
hill was so contradictory and, in part, 
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so seemingly inexplicable that if he had 
in all sincerity sought to put it in words 
his tongue must have failed. He might 
have approved of another man’s doing 
what Dawson did, but whatever Daw- 
son did seemed to him not only wrong, 
but an insult to himself. 

It may have dawned upon him at 
rare introspective moments that he was 
unjust to his benefactor, but if so the 
vitriol of envy none the less poisoned 
his blood. He felt himself too poor, 
too dependent for the luxury of self- 
expression. If he could for once have 
told Dawson how bitterly he hated him, 
then gone away to some remote spot 
where they could never meet, possibly 
the fumes of his spirit might in time 
have cleared away. But he was tied to 
the river shores by his helpless child, 
and, being thus bound, dared not be- 
tray his concentrated animosity. With- 
out Dawson’s aid there would not be 
enough to feed both him and the cap- 
tive in the cellar, and to obtain this aid 
he must continue to dissemble, must 
pretend to be without hostility—for- 
tunately no show of gratitude was ex- 
pected. Certainly the necessity of hid- 
ing his hatred increased it tenfold. 

Those of the village who believed 
Roderick had met with an untoward ac- 
cident on that fatal twenty-fifth of 
May, and those who declared he must 
have met death at the hands of assas- 
sins, agreed that the river had in the end 
received his body. Had a soul in the 
village known of Herbert Yadley’s vin- 
dictiveness toward Roderick and _ his 
father, the mystery of the disappear- 
ance might have seemed to solve itself. 


If. 


Another problem, that of Mary’s fu- 
ture, the village had solved to its own 
satisfaction. Ever since Roderick’s dis- 
appearance, George Trenton had been 
a regular visitor at the Dawson home- 
stead. Perhaps he came no oftener than 


when his chum lived there, but nobody 
supposed that he was attracted by 
friendship for his chum’s father. Mary 
was an extremely pretty girl, and the 
melancholy air cast over her by dis- 
appointed hopes added a charm for old 
and young. Trenton was the proper 
age, of the proper station; nothing 
seemed more certain than that they 
should marry; it was, people said, what 
poor Roderick would have desired, and 
what Roderick’s father sincerely 
wished. 

People, of course, said a great deal 
about it, after the manner of village 
life, and they hoped what they said 
would reach the young couple. Some- 
thing seemed needed to bring to a crisis 
what was regarded as inevitable, and, 
after five years, the villagers grew im- 
patient. If a stranger came to town he 
or she was informed as a matter of 
course: “George is in love with Mary,” 
or, “There’s no use to fall in love with 
Mary ; she has a sweetheart.” But they 
did not marry. George went to the 
farmhouse, which was also a_ town 
house, to spend every Friday evening, 
and he rarely missed a Sunday dinner 
at the hospitable board. But Mary’s 
friends were not authorized to give an 
“announcement party,” or a “shower,” 
and George Trenton’s attitude toward 
Mary was no more affectionate than it 
was toward her guardian. 

One afternoon Trenton, after the 
weekly dinner with his friends, strolled 
about the farm alone and in due course 
came to the north end overlooking the 
“bottoms.” At the corner of a pasture 
which was taking a two-years’ rest from 
corn bearing, he came to the few acres 
of Herbert Yadley; and Yadley, who 
had evidently been watching his des- 
ultory movements, called him by name. 
Trenton stopped at the fence in which 
there was no gate, and the riverman 
came up on the weedy side, dark, squat, 
and unkempt. 

Because George felt sorry for him 











and was conscious of instinctive shrink- 
ing, he forced himself to marked cor- 
diality. Why should he dislike this 
fellow? He tried to soften his heart 
by remembering that Yadley had once 
owned the land from which he was now 
excluded, and that he devoting 
himself in his poverty to the care of 
his helpless son. But while acknowl- 
“edging all this, unreasoning and unan- 
swerable dislike persisted. 

“TJ want a little talk with you, Mr. 
Trenton,” said Yadley, “and I’m glad 
we met this way by accident, because 
I was just wondering how I was going 
to get to see you. It’s something about 
Roderick Dawson.” 

At this time Trenton like everybody 
else, except Mary, had given up all 
thought of learning anything of Rod- 
erick’s disappearance. He therefore 
concluded that the fisherman was about 
to indulge in reminiscences; and as it 
did not please him to talk about his 
friend to one with whom he felt no 
congeniality he murmured hastily that 
he must return to Mr. Dawson—he had 
no time to talk. 

“This ain’t going to take long,” 
ley assured him gruffly. 
thing to tell you, and, when you're told, 
you can use it as you think best. I was 
one that saw the after- 
noon of May twenty-fifth, five year ago, 
but as the old grass cutter saw him after 
I did, there wasn’t any clew in that, and 
I kept still. Now I’m going to tell you 
why I kept still. After Roderick went 
to the post office and got that letter he 
came straight as a bee line along the 
river road, and I saw him reading that 
letter. He looked excited. It was the 
letter that excited him. He never 
stopped, but circled back to town, and 
then it was the negro saw him going to- 
ward the depot.” 

“You never told this?” 

“IT never said anything of it because, 
as the grass cutter saw him after me, 
his being this way wouldn’t cut any ice 


was 


Yad- 


“T got some- 
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as to finding what had become of 
him.” 

Trenton was greatly disturbed, not 
because he found anything important in 
this communication, but because it be- 
wildered him to have his carefully 
mapped-out chart of Roderick’s prob- 
able movements suddenly brought into 
question. He said constrainedly: “It 
seems very strange that he should have 
left town to take the river road merely 
in order to return to town. He must 
have walked very fast to get back at 
the time Uncle Eph says he passed my 
father’s yard.” 

“He was walking fast. I tell you, 
he was excited. My opinion is he took 
the river-road walk just to think over 
what was in that letter before he de- 
cided to act upon it.” 

“The postmaster thought it nothing 
but an advertisement.” 

“T remember the postmaster thought 
it had just a one-cent stamp,” said Yad- 
ley, “but I’ve been thinking why that 
was. The letter might have been sent 
Roderick from a girl in town, and that 
wouldn’t call for a two-cent stamp. 
Maybe the postmaster just noticed it 
wasn’t an ordinary two-cent stamp and 
got a little confused about it.” 

Trenton stared blankly at the strong- 
featured man. “Why do you say a girl 
wrote that letter?” he suddenly asked, 
his latent antagonism springing to life. 

“Because I found a part of the let- 
ter.” He added suddenly, almost threat- 
eningly: “And here it is.” He thrust 
a sheet of note paper into the other’s 
hand. It was written in the square pen- 
manship taught in that section of the 
in the public schools, a system 
that robbed the writer of individuality. 
Trenton could have named half a dozen 
girls of his acquaintance who might 
have written this letter, but Mary Allen 
them. 


country 


would not have been one of 


My Dartinc Own: As you say, there isn’t 
any use to wait any longer, for the longer 
we wait the harder it will be on other peo- 
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ple. I’m sorry for them, but oh, how happy 
we will be! When I think of that it makes 
me willing to go through everything. Sweet- 
heart, nobody ever loved another as I love 
you, and now I am telling you so after all 
this time saying I wasn't sure. But all the 
time I was sure, as sure as I was of heaven, 
as sure as I was that you loved me like you 
said. So I say we won't wait any longer, but 
go ahead 

The other side of the sheet was blank. 

“He didn’t know he dropped that 
page,” Yadley said as Trenton looked 
up. “He went running on, holding to 
the rest of it.” 

“Where were you?” 

“Standing just about here.” 

“Where did he drop this note?” 

Yadley nodded toward his right. 
“Over yonder.” 

Trenton said sharply: “I mean, the 
exact spot.” 

Yadley flushed as if angered at find- 
ing himself cross-examined, and said 
defiantly: “Exactly at the edge of the 
road.” 

Trenton followed his gaze. The road 
wound along the margin of the bluff 
that dropped from the level of Yadley’s 
yard to the lowlands. “Show me,” he 
said, climbing the fence. “Show me 
exactly where Roderick was standing.” 

His manner expressed neither cre- 
dence nor skepticism. 

“T’ll show you,” retorted Yadley in 
the manner of a man making a threat. 

Trenton followed him in silence sev- 
eral rods past the frowsy inclosure of 
the riverman’s cottage. “Right here,” 
Yadley said, stopping short in the sel- 
dom-used road. 

“The sheet of note paper dropped 
from his hand?” 

“Yes, or the wind blew it away.” 

“Where was it blown?” 

“Where?” Yadley echoed a little un- 
certainly. 

“T asked you where.” The young 
man spoke with sudden sternness. 

Yadley’s mouth closed with the hard- 
ness of iron. Then he pointed to a pro- 
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jection two-thirds down the side of the 
bluff. “It landed there on the grass,” 
he said coldly. “I scrambled down and 
got it.” 

Trenton examined the indicated spot. 
It was a sort of giant’s step in the side 
of the hill, a little green tableland, the 
only resting place between the river 
road and the lush grasses of the marsh. 

Trenton, whose only object in these 
minute questions was to shake the 
other’s testimony if it were false, per- 
sisted. “Why did you not tell all at 
the time of the search?” 

“Tt wouldn’t have helped find Rod- 
erick,” was the dogged answer. 

“This note would have supplied a mo- 
tive,” Trenton said with a sneer. The 
sneer told with unintentional frankness 
that he did not believe the story. 

“That’s why I never told,” Yadley 
said harshly. “The Dawsons have al- 
ways been friends of mine. I thought 
Mr. Dawson would rather never find 
his son than learn he’d run off with 
another woman, leaving poor Miss 
Mary with a broken heart. And I 
thought Miss Mary would rather think 
him dead than know he was unfaithful. 
But you’ve got the truth of it. Rod- 
erick Dawson is alive, all right—any- 
way I think so; but he’s skipped out 
with another woman and is ashamed 
to let his father know the truth. I 
don’t know whether he ever loved Miss 
Mary or not, and it’s ndne of my busi- 
ness ; but I mighty well know he stopped 
loving her, poor girl, as this letter 
proves!” 

“If Roderick is living began 
Trenton, feeling half choked. “If—if 
it wasn’t for that”—he pointed toward 
the river cottage—‘‘for that helpless un- 
fortunate in your cellar I’d ” He 
checked himself, in a blind rage. 

Yadley’s heavy face suddenly crim- 
soned. “Don’t let that stop you,” he 
retorted, starting forward. Then he 
stopped suddenly and pressed his hand 
to his side. “I guess I ain’t quite your 
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match, either,” he muttered between 
his teeth. ‘All right, fling me over the 
bluff if you want to. If I get a grip 
on you we'll go together.” 

But Trenton had turned to climb the 
fence. He did not look back, but for 
a long time he did not return to the 
house. The strange impression Yadley 
had produced faded with the sight of 
his face, and in a very short time he 
found himself viewing the recent com- 
munication in a new light. It was true 
that the Dawsons had been helpful 
friends to Yadley, therefore it must 
be equally true that Yadley was their 
friend. Being their friend, naturally he 
would want to shield them from dis- 
grace. If he had found the letter as 
he claimed, what more natural than 
to conceal it? Why should a single 
statement of his be discredited? Tren- 
ton was unable to account for his blind 
rage, his desire to do the informant a 
physical injury, except on the ground 
that all his words had seemed an in- 
sult to the dead. But if his words were 
true? 

To admit that was to deny his knowl- 
edge of Roderick. But to doubt was to 
involve himself in a deeper mystery. 
What could be the object of this friend 
of the Dawson family in inventing a 
story to discredit the son of the fam- 
ily? But if all he had said was true, 
why tell it now? If one went to the 
wild extreme of imagining Yadley no 
true friend, one might account for his 
present revelation on the theory of 
striking a blow at his benefactors ; but, 
in that case, how account for his silence 
when the blow must have struck home 
with crueler severity, five years ago? 
The more he thought about it—and 
for the next few days he thought of 
little else—the more convinced he grew 
that Yadley was sincere. The partic- 
ularity with which he had pointed out 
the very spot where Roderick had stood, 
and the identical lodging place of the 
sheet of paper, was emphatic of truth. 
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Unquestionably Yadley had scrambled 
down that bluff as described, and Tren- 
ton finally reached the conclusion, thus 
reconciling his faith in Roderick with 
his acceptance of the Yadley tale, that 
the letter had not been addressed to his 
friend. It might have been inclosed in 
another addressed to Roderick, or might 
have been sent him through a mistake; 
or might have been found by the young 
man during his walk—thus corroborat- 
ing the postmaster’s belief that the mis- 
sive received in the mail had been un- 
important, a business circular to be cast 
aside. 


IV. 


Before the end of the week the river 
rose higher than it had been seen in 
twenty years. Local rains had been 
heavy, but the flood came down from 
the north, where brimming tributaries 
emptied their yellow currents into a 
channel too narrow to receive them. Of 
course the bottom lands were inundated, 
and, on the day of the highest crest, fif- 
teen feet of water stood on Yadley’s 
wheatfield. The bluff warded off the 
faintest suspicion of danger to the Daw- 
son farm, but a few miles away the 
earth wall that safeguarded rich valley 
fields threatened to admit destruction 
to thousands of acres. The villagers 
worked day and night at strengthening 
of the wall, rich and poor, landowners 
and tenants battling in the common 
cause; and because Mary Allen with 
the other women was often seen with 
George Trenton and his force of la- 
borers, the conviction that they were 
lovers grew stronger than the wall. 

But the villagers were mistaken. 
During the first hour after leaving Yad- 
ley, carrying away to solitude the 
strange story of the love letter, Tren- 
ton had faced the possibility of Rod- 
erick’s faithlessness. In doing so he 
had thought of Mary in a new way. If 
she had been deserted by his friend, all 
obligations to friendship ceased; honor 
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no longer separated them; on the con- 
trary, a common sorrow should draw 
them together. He tried to think of the 
charming girl as his own, but he could 
not. So long had he regarded her and 
Roderick as belonging to each other, 
that she seemed to belong to him still. 
He could not, of course, declare that 
he could never love her, but he knew 
that now he felt for her only the frank, 
unsentimental regard of a comrade. 

You could not have made the vil- 
lagers believe this. His constant visits 
to the Dawson farm spoke to them an- 
other language, and, when the river was 
at its highest and these two worked 
side by side, she as valiantly as any man 
and he as faithfully as any woman, the 
old gossips, and the young ones as 
well, sniffed the air for orange blos- 
soms. 

It was early morning following the 
day of the river’s highest watermark 
that Trenton made his great discovery. 
The dyke was secure, and people had 
returned to their homes. Trenton had 
labored at the wall throughout the criti- 
cal night and was on his way, utterly 
weary, to the village. Yet, though he 
felt completely exhausted, though it was 
‘an effort to drag one foot after another, 
he took the river road, which was not 
the shortest way home. He told him- 
self when he made the turning that he 
was foolish to add an unnecessary rod 
to the journey, but curiosity prompted 
him to a wide view of the lakelike bot- 
tom lands. 

When he came in sight of Yadley’s 
cottage, where he found no sign of life, 
he remembered the story of the love 
letter. He had reached the spot in the 
road where, according to the fisherman, 
Roderick had dropped the sheet of pa- 
per. It had been carried over the bluff 


by a sudden breeze, and as the head of 
the bluff was but a few feet from the 
margin of the road, Trenton plodded 
over the intervening space to look down. 
He could have had 


no other motive 
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than to find if the extraordinary rise 
of the river had reached the little pla- 
teau in the bluff’s side, and of even this 
motive he was not conscious. As he 
afterward stated in the courtroom, he 
did not know why he had gone to look 
over the edge. 

The rising sun had cleared the timber- 
lands beyond the river and was shin- 
ing with its full splendor against the 
side of the bluff. Immediately Trenton 
discovered that the ledge of earth, up- 
held by its shelf of rock, had, for the 
first time in the memory of the oldest 
settler, been overswept by the waves. 
Its bright carpet of turf was completely 
buried under the slime and driftwood 
of the subsiding tide, but there was a 
more fundamental change; a large part 
of the giant’s step had been eaten away, 
and from the frayed edge of an earth- 
and-stone section projected a man’s 
shoe. 

No sooner did he catch sight of it 
than his blood ran cold. He looked 
swiftly all about, as if startled by the 
suspicion that might be 
crouching near to hurl him down into 
the racing river. It is certain that he 
thought of Herbert Yadley, and _ that 
he believed the shoe, thrust with such 
sinister rigidity out into the sunshine, 
vas the shoe of a dead man; namely, 
Roderick Dawson. The two names, 
Herbert Yadley and Roderick Dawson, 
danced before him as if he were read- 
ing the letters of one through the let- 
ters of the other. 

His weariness was forgotten. He 
climbed the fence and ran across the 
back pasture of the Dawson estate, and 
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some one 


as he ran his thoughts grew cohesive. 
Yadley, fygm a motive impossible to 
*k, bury- 





fathom, had murdered Roderi 
ing him at a spot unvisited by man or 
beast and seemingly secure from the 
river. The story about the love letter 
had been the invention of a murderer 
whose mind was half crazed by brood- 


ing upon his crime. It was that insane 














touch, that one utterly useless 
whereby the shedder of blood betrays 
himself, marring his perfect plan. 
Trenton now remembered that when he 
had fiercely demanded to know the ex- 
act spot whereon the letter had been re- 
covered, Yadley had hesitated. He had 
not wanted to refer to the hidden ledge, 
but in desperation had been forced to 
furnish the clew that would lead to 
his ruin. 

At the farmhous2 Mary was sleeping 
profoundly, but her guardian was about 
his usual supervising work. A few 
words told Trenton’s suspicions, which 
he regarded as certainties. The old 
man, horrified, caught the contagion 
from his young friend’s desperate haste. 
The sheriff was notified, a posse col- 
lected, and, before excavation was be- 
gun on the ledge, a guard was set over 
the sullen and obstinately silent fisher- 
man. Before the digging was well be- 
gun the sheriff thought it advisable to 
spirit Yadley away in his motor car, for 
the mob was in an ugly mood. 

In spite of the pains to preserve the 
skeleton intact, the result of the ex- 
humation was a quantity of discon- 
nected bones. Such fragments of the 
garments as remained were identified 
beyond question, while certain small ob- 
jects, which had evidently fallen from 
the pockets, were known to have been 
Roderick’s. In a thick purse which, 
like the shoes, had defied the seasons 
of five years, was found a sum of silver 
which Mr. Dawson distinctly remem- 
bered to have been in his son’s posses- 
sion on the day of his disappearance. 
There was a tie pin and a pocketknife 
recognized not only by Mr. Dawson and 
Trenton but by half a dozen of the 
neighbors. The height of the dead man, 
as estimated by the bones, approximated 
that of Roderick Dawson. In short, 
there was nothing to contradict the uni- 
versal conviction that this was the 
farmer’s son. The family physician, 
while concurring in this opinion, re- 
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gretted that a better case could not be 
made out from the skull; but it had 
been crushed by some terrific impact. 

The next day the coroner’s jury 
brought in the verdict that Roderick 
Dawson had met his death by a blow 
on the head from a heavy instrument, 
at the hands of a party unknown. In 
the meantime Yadley, placed in the 
county jail for his own safety, professed 
entire ignorance of the old tragedy. 

Trenton had not hesitated to produce 
the portion of the love letter which 
heretofore he had jealously guarded. 
Nobody would now believe that it had 
been written to Roderick, since Yadley 
had used it as the means of establish- 
ing a fictitious motive for Roderick’s 
disappearance. Thus Trenton reasoned, 
but reasoned without complete acqyaint- 
ance with human nature. There are 
some always ready to believe the worst 
of a man just because it is the worst, 
and the love letter proved to be Yad- 
ley’s strongest defense. 

He had been arrested as soon as the 
grand jury could return its indictment, 
and the trial was hurried to meet the 
temper of the neighborhood. Yadley’s 
claim of “not guilty” must be over- 
borne by purely circumstantial evi- 
dence, always a difficult accomplish- 
ment, but in this case public opinion 
ran so strongly in one direction that the 
most open-minded jury must more or 
less be affected by it. 

The identity of the exhumed man was 
established to the satisfaction of judge 
and jury, while the manner of his death 
seemed incontestable. Most of the time 
was spent in seeking to connect Yadley 
with the murder. That his cottage 
stood close to the burial place and that 
he had professed familiarity with the 
face of the bluff dropping almost sheer 
to the spot counted for nothing unless 
all were proved. The defense argued 
that the very fact of Yadley’s having 
claimed to have found the letter on the 
turf showed him ignorant of the corpse 
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buried under it. If he had not found 
the letter as described nothing would 
have been simpler than to locate it in 
another place. 

Nor could a convincing motive be 
established. Certainly the murder had 
not been committed for robbery, and 
it was well known that Yadley was a 
beneficiary of the Dawson family and 
had always professed high regard for 
them. On the other hand, there had 
never been a whisper of Roderick’s lik- 
ing for any girl but Mary Allen, and 
no clew was unearthed leading to the 
writer of the love letter. It was there- 
fore clear to every fair-minded man 
that the letter, if really seen in Rod- 
erick’s hand, must have been picked 
up by him from the roadside and could 
not have led to his vanishing from the 
country. 

As the trial came to an end, as the 
jury was on the eve of being sent out 
to make its decision, it was generally 
held that Yadley had killed Roderick 
Dawson for some unknown motive, and 
had invented the story of the letter to 
ward off possible suspicion; but that 
he would be found not guilty. 

In the courtroom, particularly in a 
trial involving the life or death of the 
accused, any interruption of routine 
sends an electric flash over the attend- 
ants, causing a nervous storm that some- 
times breaks with terrific violence if not 
instantly quelled. On the present occa- 
sion, when proceedings were halted by 
the excited voice of a man asking to be 
sworn as a witness, the tension was al- 
most unbearable. The interrupter was 
a young schoolmaster, superintendent 
of the village school. 

He had hoped to avoid making a 
statement, thinking justice would be 
dealt the prisoner on the strength of 
the State’s testimony. But he perceived, 
he said, that the had been 
made strong enough and he was un- 
willing to consult his own feelings, 
thereby letting the murderer escape. 


case not 
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The love letter had been written by the 
girl who was now his wife. Her par- 
ents had objected to the match and they 
had planned an elopement. The par- 
ents, hearing of their intentions, with- 
drew objections and the marriage, as 
they were aware, had taken place quietly 
and without exceptional circumstances 
three years ago—about a month after 
the writing of the letter. How Yadley 
had obtained possession of the letter 
he did not know, though it seemed prob- 
able that, when the fisherman cleaned 
the teacher’s premises and burned a 
quantity of old papers and worthless 
manuscripts, he discovered and secreted 
the sheet which afterward had been 
handed Trenton. 

The giving of this testimony, with 
that of his wife, resulted in a convic- 
tion of murder in the first degree. The 
jury was out but two minutes. Since 
the love letter had been written two 
years after the time Yadley claimed to 
have Roderick reading it no 
stronger testimony could have been de- 
sired by the prosecution ; and the packed 
courtroom, catching the significance of 
the fact, threatened to degenerate into 
a dangerous mob before the prisoner 
could be removed. 

“We've got to run for it,” the sheriff 
told Yadley. 

3ut Yadley could not run. He stag- 
gered against the sheriff, swayed, then 
fell to the floor. At first it was sup- 
posed he had died from heart failure, 
but an examination quickly disclosed 
that he had swallowed poison on hear- 
ing the verdict; poison which somehow 
he had succeeded in keeping on his per- 
son during all the time of his impris- 
onment. 


seen 


Wi 
With the death of Yadley the mys- 
tery of Roderick’s disappearance seemed 
to have reached its final solution. Tren- 
ton, however, not satisfied. He 
could not understand from what motive 


was 
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the riverman had killed the young 
farmer, still less why, five years after 
the murder, he should have invented 
the story about the love letter to prove 
Roderick’s There was 
now no possible way of connecting the 
dead with a letter written two years 
after his death; but why had Yadley 
sought this fictitious connection to the 
conscious risk of his life? The fact 
that he had been prepared at any time 
since the flood to kill himself proved 
how sensible he was of his situation. 

With the sheriff Trenton was discuss- 
ing this phase of the problem as they 
went with several deputies and Jack 
Porge to remove Yadley’s son from his 
underground confinement. Jack Porge 
was a huge, good-natured giant who had 
drifted to the village two years ago 
from nowhere, picking up a scanty liv- 
ing by the sale of lead pencils. He was 
deaf and dumb and for most of his life 
had capitalized this affliction, but in the 
village work was found for him, easy 
and remunerative. He was employed 
at the county farm to attend several in- 
mates of unsound mind whose disorders 
made them peculiarly trying to one of 
good hearing. 

Just before the grand jury returned 
an indictment against Yadley, and while 
every one knew a true bill would be 
found, Yadley, under surveillance, had 
been permitted to go home to show Jake 
Porge the proper care of his son. Dur- 
ing the trial, while Yadley lay in the 
county jail, Jake Porge had made reg- 
ular visits to the cellar under the river 
house, feeding and otherwise caring for 
the unfortunate inmate. This did not 
take a great deal of time from the 
near-by county farm, and it was much 
more convenient than to remove young 
Yadley to the poorhouse. 

But after the death of the father it 
was necessary to change all this. The 
superintendent of the county farm was 
not in a position to take charge of a man 
in young Yadley’s condition, while on 


faithlessness. 
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the other hand the sale of the river 
farm, comparatively worthless though 
it was, would help the county in its sup- 
port of the unfortunate at the institution 
of the State. The sheriff therefore was 
directed to take the patient to the city, 
and Trenton, who happened to be visit- 
ing at the Dawson farm when the posse 
passed the gate, joined them, taking a 
seat beside the sheriff in his automobile. 

After commenting on the powerfully 
built frame of Jake Porge, who sat by 
the chauffeur, Trenton took up the mat- 
ter of the love letter. 

“Yes, I’ve been thinking about that 
a great deal,” the sheriff remarked. 

“Have you ever found a motive for 
Yadley’s story?” 

“Maybe so. To my own satisfaction, 
anyhow.” 

Trenton urged him to explain, but 
the other tried to evade the point. It 
seemed to embarrass him. Finally he 
said: 

“Well—if you will have it! And 
besides, George, you’ve always been a 
good friend of mine and ought to know 
I wouldn’t go out of my way to offend 
you. I reckon Yadley was just so dog 
envious of Dawson’s property and good 
luck that he couldn’t stand it. If that 
wasn't it I give it up. Yes, sir; I place 
it, the man was simply green—green 
with envy. It struck inward and he 
didn’t care how soon it killed him if he 
could get a good lick at Mr. Dawson. 
That’s how I place it. He got a chance 
to kill Roderick Dawson and he killed 
him; not that he was by nature a mur- 
derer, but that he just naturally hated 
him because he was a fine, upstanding 
fellow of brilliant prospects, about to be 
married and all that, while his own boy 
was—you know what. Poor chap! It’s 
hard to separate a man’s motives and 
say all on this side are bad, -on this 
side good. I reckon that killing was 
partly from hate of a more prosperous 
man, and partly from love for a mis- 
erable son. Anyway, this isn’t any time 
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to be setting ourselves up as judges of 
Herbert Yadley; God has that job 
now.” 

“T’ve thought all this out pretty well, 
myself,” Trenton agreed ; “but the love- 
letter story * 

“Same motive—ereen envy. He kills 
poor Rod, but after he’s dead he finds 
his memory honored and praised and 
all that, and he gets this chance to give 
him a blow after he’s in his grave. So 
he goes after him.” 

Trenton shook his head. “That isn’t 
the motive. It isn’t natural.” 

“Then I’ll go deeper into it. I reckon 
you know that people have been speak- 
ing of you and Mary Allen in the same 
breath for the past year or so!” 

Trenton muttered something uncom- 
plimentary about “people.” 

“Maybe they are,” the other ad- 
mitted. “All the same, nobody’d fall 
off his perch with amazement if your 
marriage was suddenly announced. 
We’d say, ‘Just as I expected!’ That’s 
what /’d say, anyhow. Well, of course 
Yadley had heard what everybody else 
had heard. But he saw you and Mary 
didn’t marry and he guessed it was the 
memory of ‘Rod’ that stood in your 
way. So when hg found that page of 
the schoolmaster’s letter he decided at 
the first nice, easy chance to get that 
objection out of your mind. That’s 
why he wanted you to believe Rod 
didn’t care for Mary from the first.” 

Trenton gave an incredulous ejacula- 
tion. “That’s even less probable than 
your other theory.” 

“Oh, I don’t give up the other theory. 





They go together. It was all from 
hatred of the Dawsons. He _ just 


thought if he could get you to marry 
Rod’s sweetheart on the strength of 
that lie, it would sweeten his envy- 
green soul. Then maybe later he’d let 
you know you’d married on the strength 
of a lie, and he hoped that would add to 
the family’s unhappiness.” 

Trenton weighed this theory dispas- 
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sionately, but it seemed too preposter- 
ous for belief and he waved it aside. 
The automobile with several! others had 
stopped in the road before the cabin, 

No one but Jake Porge went dowa 
into the cellar, because he was strong 
enough to do what had to be done, and 
every man present instinctively shrank 
from looking at the mindless creature 
who was only in physical form a man, 
It was intended to carry him to the 
city, some forty miles away, in the 
sheriff’s car, and Trenton climbed out 
to leave free space. In drawing aside 
from the posse that he might not inter- 
fere with their preparations, he found 
himself close to Yadley’s shack at the 
time that the deaf-and-dumb Porge was 
bringing the invalid up from the cellar. 

The instinct of repulsion, of which 
he was vaguely ashamed, prompted him 
to escape before the murderer’s son was 
brought out into the daylight, and when 
he heard the sounds of a wild voice he 
shuddered with the memory of the in- 
articulate cries he had heard as a boy 
issuing from the same threshold. Sud- 
denly, however, he found himself de- 
prived of all power of motion, almost 
of thought. The voice was uttering 
words, inaudible, of course, to his cap- 
tor, but words embodying definite ideas, 
whereas ideas, however dim, had never 
entered the idiot’s head. 

As suddenly as Trenton had been 
turned to stone, surging life returned. 
He rushed to the doorway and in the 
manacled form recognized his friend. 
In spite of five years of solitary con- 
finement near the home of his father 
and sweetheart Roderick Dawson had 
retained his reason and, to a fair degree, 
his bodily health. At first glance he did 
not seem to resemble thé proud young 
farmer who, on the eve of marriage to 
the prettiest girl in the neighborhood, 
had disappeared. But after a few mo- 
ments of stunned bewilderment the 
identity was unquestioned, and in the 
course of a few weeks the marks of his 











terrible experience were almost obliter- 
ated, to remain as mere scars of mem- 
ory. 

The explanation he had to contribute 
fitted into what was otherwise known 
and in a measure—to Trenton’s satis- 
faction, at any rate—solved the mys- 
tery. Strolling along the river road five 
years ago, he had heard dreadful cries 
issuing from the fisherman’s cottage. 
Running to the open door he had found 
Herbert Yadley mourning over his son 
who had at last succeeded in killing 
himself by beating his head against the 
stone wall, Roderick remembered that 
Yadley had listened to his expressions 
of sympathy with downcast eyes and the 
drawing back of the lip like that of a 
snarling beast. He had offered to hurry 
away for assistance, but no sooner had 
his back been turned when a blow on 
his head deprived him of consciousness. 
On recovery he found himself chained 
to the cellar wall, dressed in the clothes 
of the dead son. 

For five years Yadley had fed him 
and waited upon him but always in 
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granite silence. Had he been deaf he 
could not have received with greater 
impassiveness Roderick’s threats and 
pleadings. Envy and hatred, in Rod- 
erick’s opinion, had caused the first 
mad blow, and fear of the consequences 
to Yadley if his captive should be freed 
was one of the reasons for his persist- 
ence in shutting his victim off indefi- 
nitely from the outside world. 

On exchange of jailers the young 
farmer had conceived a faint hope of 
rescue, but had found Jake Porge as 
deaf to his plea as Yadley had been 
from the poison of envy and hatred 
that had closed the hearing of his soul. 

The silent days, the terrible nights, 
had eaten deeply into his heart. Yet 
doubtless his happiness was all the 
greater when he reflected on the fidel- 
ity of his fiancée and the fidelity of his 
friend, which could never have been so 
abundantly proved without the supreme 
test. 

What misfortune is too dark if, by its 
very darkness, one catches the steadfast 
shining of a faithful heart? 





CRASH INTO MOTOR CAR, THEN ROB OCCUPANTS 
S four employees of a local milk company were on their way to deposit four 
thousand dollars in a bank at Coney Island, New York, their automobile 
was crashed into by another motor car from behind and driven up an embank- 


ment at the side of the road. 


Within a few hundred feet of the scene of the collision there is a trolley 


line, so the employees did not dream of what was 
clambered out of the automobile to see how much damage had been done. 


awaiting them when they 


As 


they reached the rear of the car two men wearing handkerchiefs over the lower 
part of their faces leveled revolvers at them and demanded the money they were 


carrying. 


When the satchel containing the cash had been handed over the robbers 
jumped into their automobile, and, putting on speed, drove hastily away. 
One of the milk company’s employees shot at the departing motor car, but 


the bullets did not find their mark. 


Another of the employees jotted down the 


license number of the bandits’ automobile, only to discover later that a fake 
license plate had been carefully attached to the car before the holdup men 


attempted the bold daylight robbery. 


The scene of the attack is only a short distance from one of the much 


frequented roads leading into the famous metropolitan playground. 
The trail of the robbers was therefore soon lost. 


road the car turned. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


GROWING tired of his life as an instructor in the university, Professor James Xenophon Salwick 

decides to embark on a career of crime. In his quest of adventure, he falls in with a mysterious 
young woman of rare beauty, who generally wears a black mask over the upper part of her face, 
The girl, who wishes to be known as Madam Madcap, is apparently the head of a band of criminals, 


She informs Salwick that she wants him to 


three underworld characters, “Brute” Wilger, 


“Gentleman Joe’ Marget, and “‘Shifty’’ Slade, as members of her organization. 
Arrayed in her black mask, Madam Madcap has Salwick escort her to a large restaurant where 


there is a cabaret. 


CHAPTER V. 
A QUEER STATEMENT. 


ROFESSOR SALWICK con- 
fessed to himself that he was 
a bit glad to find, as they 
passed through the entrance, 
that the cabaret performance had be- 
gun, and that the big room was dark 
save for a brilliant spotlight that fol- 
lowed the paces of a pair of eccentric 
dancers. 

Piloted by the head waiter, the pro- 
fessor and Madam Madcap walked 
around the edge of the dancing floor 
and were shown to a table near one 
corner of it. They made themselves 
comfortable, and Professor Salwick, re- 
membering his instructions and the roll 
of bills in his pocket given him by 
Madam Madcap, ordered the most ex- 
pensive items on the menu. The caba- 
ret performance continued. The pro- 
fessor almost forgot his fair compan- 
ion for the time being, as he watched 
the graceful, thinly clad dancers, lis- 
tened to the rollicking songs, and strug- 
gled to see the points of the latest jests. 
And then the dancing girls disap- 





They are assigned to a conspicuously situated table. 


peared up the steps and between the two 
great curtains that hung there, the res- 
taurant suddenly was flooded with light, 
and the orchestra began playing a dance 
number. Couples by the score left their 
tables and went upon the floor. 

Madam Madcap was discovered al- 
most immediately. A whisper ran 
around the room, then jests and a few 
quiet laughs—and then came a closer 
inspection. She had been taken, at 
first, for one of the entertainers, but it 
needed only a second glance to convince 
most of those in the room to the con- 
trary. In the first place, she was with 
Professor Salwick. The professor was 
not known, but he did not look to be 
the sort of man who would enjoy the 
close companionship of an entertainer. 
His evening clothes were correct and 
fitted his station in life, but they were 
far from being patterned after the latest 
rage in the matter of gentlemanly adorn- 
ment. 

And then Madam Madcap, on close 
inspection, did not look the part of a 
hired entertainer. She did not suggest 
familiarity with the place and its em- 
ployees. She gave her undivided at- 
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tention to Professor Salwick, who was 
making remarks concerning the cabaret. 
She was dressed elegantly, but not 
atrociously ; it was plain that the gown 
she wore was not a theatrical costume. 
She was dressed as a fashionable woman 
might dress for the evening, and not for 
a role. 

The waiter brought what Salwick had 
ordered, and they ate and drank. 
Madam Madcap looked around the 
room, as though oblivious of the sen- 
sation she had caused already. The 
professor began to fidget. 

“Try to act as though we are ordi- 
nary guests—which we are for this eve- 
ning,’ Madam Madcap whispered. 

“There is nothing at all ordinary 
about this affair,” the professor de- 
clared. ‘Never before have I enjoyed 
myself as I am at the present moment. 
Nor is it entirely because of the bright 
lights, the music, the food and wine, 
and the beautiful—er—-artists who have 
entertained us. Looking at my sur- 
roundings from the standpoint of a sci- 
entist interested in physics——” 

“Please do not look at it in that man- 
ner,’ Madam Madcap interrupted. 

“Very well. Looking at the subject 
as a crim———” 

“Hush!” she warned. 
to forget that for this evening. 

“So you did! So you did! I am 
dreadfully absent-minded at times. I 
may say, too, that I am a proud man, 
but would experience yet more pride 
were you to remove your mask. Not 
every man here can boast of being the 
escort of such a radiant creature as 
yourself,” 

“We are business associates,” Madam 
Madcap interrupted him. “Conduct 
yourself as if you were my uncle, for 
instance. The look on your face at 
present is very un-uncle-ly.” 

“My heavens, what a word!” the pro- 
fessor gasped. He struggled to appear 
as if dining with this charming girl were 
a mere three-times-a-day affair with 
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him. Her words had made his face 
grow red for an instant. He reminded 
himself that he must not forget his 
proper role for a moment. “What is 
the next move in our little game?” he 
asked, after a time. 

“The public makes the next move— 
we do not,” Madam Madcap told him. 
“T merely want to cause a sensation, 
to have the city learn of Madam Mad- 
cap. The rest will come later. Just 
now I want you to call the waiter and 
send for the professional dancer.” 

“You intend to trip the light fantas- 
tic?” 

“That expression is rather worn,” 
Madam Madcap protested. “But I in- 
tend to dance, if that is what you 
mean.” 

“T thought that was a light, frivolous 
and proper remark,” the professor ex- 
plained. “If you care to dance, I might 
remark that, though I am not what you 
would call a devotee of Terpsichore, 
yet I am not unfamiliar with dancing.” 

“Undoubtedly I would create a sen- 
sation more quickly by -dancing with 
you,” Madam Madcap said, “but it suits 
my plans to have the professional for 
partner.” 

Professor Salwick beckoned the 
waiter, who called the professional to 
the table. The latter was more than 
eager to dance with the unknown 
masked lady who gave every hint of 
being beautiful as well as graceful, and 
he was a famous and particular pro- 
fessional who danced only with part- 
ners of his own choosing. 

The orchestra began, and they moved 
out upon the floor. A gasp ran around 
the big room. Other dancers stopped 
to one side to watch. They knew that 
the professional danced only with those 
who new a thing or two about it, and 
his present partner, it appeared, did. 

“New entertainer!” whispered the 
regular patrons. “Just a new trick! 
Bunk! But she certainly can dance!” 

Back at the table again, Madam Mad- 
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cap thanked the professional prettily, 
said that she did not care to dance again 
just then, but might do so on another 
occasion. Then she sipped her lem- 
onade as if the eyes of every person in 
the room were not upon her. The 
elated professional immediately found 
himself a great favorite. Gentlemen 
without feminine companions hailed 
him, and plied him with questions. 

“No, she isn’t an entertainer!” the 
daticer said. “She’s not employed here 
at all. I never saw her before. She 
said to call her Madam Madcap. That 
hick with her asked the boss if he could 
bring her in masked like that. She 
may have an ugly face under that mask, 
or a face that’s been burned, or some- 
thing like that—but she sure can dance. 
Take it from one who knows!” 

Madam Madcap again was looking 
slowly around the restaurant. Presently 
she bent nearer Professor Salwick and 
whispered. 

“Look at the table straight across— 
behind that woman with the pink dress.” 

The professor looked. 

“Hamilton Brone!” he whispered in 
reply. 

“Yes. Do you know the man at the 
table with him?” 

“T do not.” 

“He is Wallace Melkington. Look 
at him well, but do not let either of 
them suspect that we are watching 
them. Be sure that you'll know Ham- 
ilton Brone and Wallace Melkington 
any time you may see them.” 

“T never forget a face,” the professor 
said. 

“Very well. Leave me now and go 
into the foyer on some pretext. You 
remember the remainder of my instruc- 
tions for the evening?” 

“T have not forgotten a word of them, 
Madam Madcap, I assure you. I shall 
carry them out.” 

“If you are not approached soon, re- 
turn to me here. But I think you'll be 
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approached. It will be all the easier 
since you once met Hamilton Brone.” 

Professor Salwick arose, excused 
himself, and walked around the edge 
of the dancing floor toward the foyer, 
His heart fluttered a bit because every- 
body seemed to regard him carefully, 
Even when he had lectured before the 
International Society for the Study of 
Anthropology Professor Salwick had 
not attracted so much attention, 

He reached the foyer and paused to 
light a cigar. Then he strolled along 
slowly, as if watching for some one, 
He was wondering a bit at his adven- 
ture and half wished that Madam Mad- 
cap would explain more, or that he 
dared ask her questions. He had not 
anticipated that being a criminal would 
be anything like this. He had expected 
clever planning, dark deeds at mid- 
night, wrecked safes, breathless escapes, 
and here he was working in the dark, 
surely enough, but not the sort of 
dark he had expected. 

He reached the end of the foyer and 
turned back. It was then that some- 
body touched him on the arm. It was 
Hamilton Brone. 

“Isn’t this Professor Salwick, of the 
university?’ Brone asked. 

“T am,” the professor admitted. 

“Don’t you remember me?” 

“You are Hamilton Brone,” the pro- 
fessor replied. “I once endeavored to 
get you to endow a chair of anthropol- 
ogy, and you replied that you needed 
all your money for the rearing of fancy 
chickens,” 

Brone laughed heartily; so did Wal- 
lace Melkington, who was just behind 
him. Brone introduced Melkington, 
and the three men stepped to one side. 

“Perhaps I may give you money for 
the chair of anthropology yet,” Brone 
said. 

“It would be a blessing,” Professor 
Salwick replied. 

“TI don’t believe I ever noticed you 
here before.” 
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“I’ve never been here before,” said 
the professor, “‘but I am liable to be here 
frequently now.” 

“Pardon me, but why is your charm- 
ing companion masked?” Brone asked. 

“That is a secret.” 

Brone looked at Melkington and 
closed one eye slowly. “I noticed her 
dancing with the professional,” he said. 
“Some of those fellows are not good 
medicine for a charming young lady. 
If you care to introduce Mr. Melking- 
ton and myself, we'll be delighted to 
dance with her.” 

“I’m not sure that she’d dance,” the 
professor replied. 

“Why not introduce us, and let us 
find out?” Brone persisted. 

“Wouldn’t it make you conspicuous 
if you danced with her?” 

“It wouldn’t startle the natives if they 
saw Brone do something conspicuous,” 
Melkington said, laughing. 

“And I may remember about that 
chair of anthropology,” Brone insinu- 
ated. “Especially if you tell us some- 
thing about her before you introduce 
us.” 

“IT can tell you very little,” Pro- 
fessor Salwick declared. He was re- 
membering what Madam Madcap had 
told him to say. “If you find out any- 
thing, it’ll have to be from her.” 

“Can’t you at least tell us her name?” 

“Madam Madcap.” 

“Her real name, confound it!” Brone 
said. 

“Against the rules,” said the profes- 
sor, puffing furiously at his cigar. “Let 
me intimate this much to you. When 
college is not in session, I earn needed 
funds by tutoring and—er—taking odd 
jobs of a peculiar nature. I have a 
modest fortune, but it is out at-interest, 
and I am always needing money for 
books and apparatus.” 

“I understand,” said 

“And though I never have hired my- 
self as an escort before- r 

“So that is it? 


jrone. 





A hired escort for a 


mysterious woman!” Melkington ex- 
claimed. 

“T really know very little about her, 
and what I do know, I have promised 
to keep secret!” the professor declared. 
“T’ll introduce you; and please do not 
forget about. the chair of anthropol- 
ogy.” 

He tossed away his cigar and led the 
others back into the main room and 
along the edge of the dancing floor. 
He introduced Brone and Melkington 
to Madam Madcap, and they sat down. 

“You are the sensation of the sea- 
son already, Madam Madcap,” Brone 
told her. 

“Simply because I wear a mask?” she 
asked. 

“That is a part, of course—-but your 
grace and beauty > 

“T may be as ugly as an ogre,” she 
said. 

“Not with that voice—you couldn’t 
be!” Brone declared. 

“Nor with that laugh,” added Melk- 
ington, as Madam Madcap laughed 
lightly. 

“IT may be some woman you both 
know,” she said. 

“There is no woman of my acquaint- 
ance half as charming,” Melkington de- 
clared. 

“And I am sure I never saw you 
before,” said Brone. “Will you dance 
with me?” 

The music was starting. Madam 
Madcap seemed to hesitate for an in- 
stant. Then she got up, and Brone 
clasped her in his arms and swung her 
onto the dancing floor. Once more 
the buzz of excited conversation ran 
around the big room. Hamilton Brone, 
whose affairs were countless and notori- 
ous, was dancing with the mysterious 
masked beauty! 

“T must learn your identity,” Brone 
was whispering in her ear. 

“That will prove difficult,” she said. 

“But I may try?” 

“Oh, I give you permission to try,’ 
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she answered. “Try in every way you 
like. But why should you be so eager to 
know ?” 

Brone did not reply; he was suscep- 
tible where pretty women were con- 
cerned, and this masked beauty seemed 
to intoxicate him. There was a subtle 
perfume about her, she danced like a 
woman with wings, her whispered 
words were in a tone that made his 
blood tingle. 

Some daughter of wealth tired of 
conventions, he guessed. Some strong- 
headed girl who wanted the bright lights 
and had to take a peculiar way to grat- 
ify her desire. And the mask? Per- 
haps she was a woman whose face was 
famous? She might be a society beauty, 
a noted actress; the possibilities were 
unlimited. 

The dance ended, and the infatuated 
Hamilton Brone returned her to the 
table. Then she danced with Wallace 
Melkington. 

Brone might have been displeased 
could he have been behind them as they 
danced. Madam Madcap exerted all 
her wiles upon Melkington, too, and be- 
fore the dance ended he also was in- 
fatuated. And then they were back at 
the table again, and Madam Madcap 
was speaking. 

“If you are a bit interested, you 
must make me some promises,” she said. 
“You are never to presume upon this 
evening’s acquaintance to approach me. 
If we meet again, you are to remain 
away unless I beckon you to my side.” 

“Why be so cruel?” Brone asked. 

“If you do not obey I shall refuse 
to recognize you. If you are good, per- 
haps I may dance with you again.” 

“But are we not to know your true 
name?” Brone asked. 

“That would spoil everything,” 
Madam Madcap said. “Learn it—if 
you can. Now you must run away. I 


mean it—you must run away!” 
She forced them to take their leave, 
and when they had returned to their 
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own table, she bent nearer Professor 
Salwick and whispered. 

“Everything is starting out right,” 
she said. “But how I do hate those 
two men! See—they are watching us 
now. They’ll not take their eyes off 
us, and they’ll try to find out where I 
live. Well, I am prepared for that!” 

“There is another man at their table 
now,” said the professor. 

Madam Madcap glanced across the 
dancing floor. “That is one man we 
may have reason to fear!” she whis- 
pered. ‘Look at him well and remem- 
ber his face. He is a particular friend 
of Hamilton Brone and of Mrs. Brone. 
That, my dear professor, is Lionel Wal- 
dron, the famous private detective.” 

“Ah! A real foe!” 

“He may prove to be, soon. He is 
looking this way now—Hamilton Brone 
and Wallace Melkington are telling him 
about me.” 

The professor rubbed his hands to- 
gether nervously. “And are you not— 
er—a bit afraid?’ he questioned. 

“Afraid?” She laughed again. “My 
dear professor, I certainly am_ not 
afraid. My plans are perfect. If my 
mask was off and he had a good look 
at my face so as to be able to identify 
me, yet I could convince any honest jury 
to-morrow, by reliable witnesses, that 
I had not been in this place to-night!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


A MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE. 


THE orchestra ceased playing, the 
dancers left the floor, the lights 
were turned low again, and another 
section of the cabaret performance be- 
gan. The professor bent forward ea- 
gerly in his chair, his eyes watching the 
flight of steps down which the perform- 
ers were to come, but he was doomed 
to miss that part of the show. 
“Now is the time for us to make our 
escape,” Madam Madcap whispered to 
him. “Call the waiter and pay your 























check, and then let us walk around the 
edge of the dancing floor, behind the 
first row of tables. I hope to get away 
without Hamilton Brone and Wallace 
Melkington seeing.” 

“Suppose they do see,” said the pro- 
fessor, after calling for the check. 

“T have heard a great deal about 
Hamilton. Brone,” she replied. “I 
wanted to have him meet me, and to 
arouse his curiosity, but that is as far 
as I wish it to go at the present time. 
If we can escape, he will be all the 
more eager to see me again. If they 
try to follow 

“You think that there is a possibility 
of that?” the professor asked. 

“1 ao,” 

“But we have the limousine.” 

“And Hamilton Brone has a racing 
car at the curb outside,” she added. 
“We could not escape by running.” 

“Then they'll follow downtown and 
learn your place of residence,” declared 
the professor. 

‘hey’ll do nothing of the sort!” 
Madam Madcap told him. “You little 
guess all the plans I have made. Every 
has been anticipated. I 
have spent considerable time and 
money perfecting my arrangements. 
I fear little or nothing from Hamilton 
Brone. Detective Lionel Waldron is 
another thing.” 

The waiter returned with the change, 
and the professor tipped him royally, 
remembering the instructions of 
Madam Madcap. Then they slipped 
away from the table and made their 
way slowly around the edge of the 
dancing floor, behind the first row of 
tables. The performance was in full 
swing, the dancers were at work, the 
chorus was singing a song hit, the mu- 
Sicians in the orchestra were playing 
like madmen. 

Bit by bit they approached the en- 
trance, and Professor Salwick fumbled 
in a pocket of his waistcoat for the 
checks. They reached the door and 
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‘slipped out. Salwick claimed the wraps 
and aided Madam Madcap with her 
cloak. Then they went out upon the 
street, Madam Madcap withdrawing the 
hood' of the cloak over her head, to 
hide, as well as possible, her masked 
face from the gaze of passers-by. 

The limousine was at the curb, and 
the giant Sambo was behind the wheel. 
He sprang down and opened the door. 
Professor Salwick handed Madam 
Madcap in, and got in himself. 

“Draw the curtains,’ Madam Mad- 
cap instructed. 

Professor Salwick did so. He had 
noticed earlier in the evening that it 
was a gorgeous limousine. It appeared 
to be half again as large as the ordi- 
nary car of that sort. And the pro- 
fessor guessed that it had a powerful 
engine. The curtains, he noticed, were 
heavy and fitted closely to the case- 
ments. 

Sambo was behind the wheel again, 
the engine purred, and the big car moved 
down the street. Madam Madcap had 
lifted the little curtain at the back. 
Now she dropped it and faced the pro- 
fessor. 

“Well, they are following,” she said. 
“We didn’t escape them after all.” 

“And what shall we do?” the pro- 
fessor asked. “If there is some man- 
ner in which we can evade them——” 

“Did I not tell you that it is all ar- 
ranged?” she asked. She took up the 
speaking tube and spoke to Sambo. 
“We are followed,” she said. “Do as 
you have been instructed.” 

Hamilton Brone and Wallace Melk- 
ington, in the former’s racing car, were 
less than half a block behind the limou- 
sine. 

“T’ll bet she is some woman 
know,” Melkington was saying. 

“And I'll bet that you lose your bet,” 
Hamilton Brone replied. “I have an 


we 


idea she is some actress.” 
“Then why would she be running 


around with a coot like Salwick?” 
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“T’m not sure he is a numskull,” 
Brone said. “Some of those eccentric 
old boys are clever when compelled to 
be so.” 

“My opinion is that we are chasing 
some advertising scheme and that all 
Broadway will be giving us the laugh.” 

“You didn’t show any reluctance 
when I suggested that we follow and 
discover where she lives,” Brone told 
him. 

“T’m interested, of course.” 

“If it is an advertising dodge, the 
cabaret people don’t know it,’ Brone 
said. “I had a little talk with the man- 
ager, as you know, and he told me the 
truth. He had reason to. It isn’t gen- 
erally known, but I am backing that 
place and I gave the manager his job.” 

“Well, that limousine can’t run away 
from this roadster of yours,” Melking- 
ton said. “So we'll soon know where 
she gets out, at any rate.” 

The limousine had turned northward 
when the Avenue was reached, and now 
was entering the park. Brone followed 
with the roadster, keeping close enough 
to make sure that the limousine did 
not stop and let Madam Madcap and 
the professor get out. At dark curves, 
he drew nearer, for he expected a trick, 
especially if Madam Madcap knew that 
she was being followed, and he did not 
intend to allow a trick to be worked on 
him. 

The big car followed the driveway 
slowly, and the roadster followed the 
big car. It turned aside finally, and 
reached the street again, and once more 
went toward the south. 

“Moonlight drive,’ Melkington sug- 
gested. 

“T’ve got as much gas as the driver 
of that limousine—and plenty of time,” 
Hamilton Brone replied. ‘They can’t 


shake us by keeping on driving.” 

The limousine cut into a cross street, 
went down it for several blocks—and 
then turned in at the entrance of a pub- 
lic garage. 


To say that Brone and Melkingtoa 
were surprised would be to state an 
inaccuracy; they were astonished. 
They stopped the roadster on the oppo- 
site side of the street and watched. It 
became evident that the driver of the 
limousine had parking space engaged 
on the ground floor. He spoke to the 
night attendant, drove his big car down 
the aisle, and deliberately backed it into 
one of the stalls. Then he shut off 
the engine, locked the mechanism, and 
got out of the seat, drawing off his 
gloves. 

“What the deuce?” Brone gasped. 

“Let’s find out,” Melkington offered. 

They got out of the roadster, and 
Brone unscrewed the lens of one of the 
headlights and tossed it into the car. 
Then he hurried across the street, Melk- 
ington at his heels. 

“I’ve smashed a headlight lens,” he 
told the night attendant. “That is my 
car over there. Put in a new one, will 
you?” 

The attendant went across the street 
to look at the roadster, and Hamilton 
3rone yawned, took a cigarette from 
his case, and lighted it regardless of 
the signs to the effect that no smoking 
was allowed in the garage. He strolled 
down the aisle, Melkington at his side. 
As they passed the limousine they 
glanced at it. The curtains were drawn; 
they could not see inside. 

“Some car you’ve got there!” Brone 
told Sambo, who was polishing the 
windshield. 

“She sure am, boss!” 
grinning. “Dat am one of de 
limousines in dis man’s town.” 

“Furnished inside to match the looks 
of her outside?” Hamilton Brone asked. 

“Lake a 
Sambo said. 

“Give us a look,” said Brone. 

To their astonishment, Sambo did not 
hesitate. He stepped forward and 
opened the door and switched on a light. 


Sambo said, 
fines’ 


lady’s chamber, _ boss,” 

















Brone and Melkington went up and 
looked in. 

The lanousine was furnished superb- 
ly—but it had no occupants. Brone and 
Melkington knew that Madam Madcap 
and the professor had got into that 
limousine in front of the restaurant, and 
that they had not left it. Yet they were 
gone! 

3rone’s eyes met Melkington’s. They 
faced the negro again. 

“One of the finest cars I ever saw,” 
Brone said. ‘Here is something for 
your trouble.” 

He handed Sambo a five-dollar bill; 
Sambo grinned and expressed his 
thanks in no uncertain terms. Did the 
gents want to see the engine? No, the 
gents did not care to look at the engine 
—they knew the engine. 

Brone puffed slowly at his cigarette 
and regarded Sambo narrowly. Sambo 
continued polishing the windshield, 
whistling as he worked. Brone touched 
him on the shoulder. 

“Ts it your car?” he asked. 

"Yassany’’ 

“Where on earth did you get the 
money to buy a car like that?” 

“T used to wo’k foh a man what lef’ 
me some coin in his will,” Sambo said. 
“I done bought this cyar to make coin 
rentin’ it.” 

“So it is a rental car?” 

“Yassah.” 

“I may want to rent it some time.” 

“G’wan, man! Y’all probably got 
cyars 0’ your own.” 

“But sometimes I want to rent a car, 
nevertheless,” Brone said. “And when 
I do rent a car, I pay well.” 

“Yassah!” 

“I’m in the habit of paying for any- 
thing I want and can get.” 

“Yassah.” 

“Especially information,” said Hamil- 
ton Brone. 

Sambo looked at him and blinked his 
eyes rapidly. Brone stepped nearer. 
“A lady and a gentleman came away 
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from a restaurant in your car a short 
time ago,” he said. “I happen to know 
the gentleman—Professor Salwick.” 

“How you do talk!” 

“And they are not in the limousine 
now.” 

“Ain’t dat de truf?” 

“So, where are they?” Brone asked. 

“Boss, I didn’t stop dat cyar from de 
moment I lef’ dat cabaret until I got to 
dis place.” 

“IT am aware of that,’ Brone said. 
“As I said, I am always ready to pay 
for information.” 

He took a wallet from his pocket, 
took out a bill, and showed the corner 
of it to Sambo. The bill was for one 
hundred dollars. Hamilton Brone ex- 
pected to get the best results by plung- 
ing at the start. 

“Dat am a nice piece o’ printin’,” 
Sambo observed. 

“Do you want it?” Brone asked. 

“T c’n use a lot o’ dem t’ings,” boss.” 

“Talk, and you can have it. Who is 
that masked woman you were driving? 
Where did you pick her up with Pro- 
fessor Salwick? Where did they go? 
How did they get out of the limou- 
sine?” 

“Dat’s a lot o’ questions,” Sambo ob- 
served. “I'd sure like to have dat bill, 
but I cain’t earn it.” 

“Why not?” 

‘Cause I don’t know where they 
went.” 

“Nonsense!” Brone exploded. ‘“Sup- 
pose I make it two hundred.” 

“’Twouldn’t do any good, boss. I 
was done paid in advance, and told to 
drive through de park and den come 
hyar. An’ I did it. An’ dose folks 
just naturally disappeared while I was 
drivin’.” 

“T was right behind you all the way 
and I’m sure they didn’t get out of the 
limousine.” 

“But dey ain’t in it now!” Sambo pro- 
tested. ‘Do y’all reckon dey is ha’nts ?” 
“Are you trying to have a little fun 
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with me?” Brone demanded angrily. 
“T’ve a notion to ad 

“Tf y’all lays a finger on me, I'll jus’ 
naturally break you in two!” Sambo 
warned him. “I’se a respectable col- 
ored man ’tendin’ strictly to mah own 
business, I is! Y’all better not go pes- 
terin’ ’round me at all!” 

“T’ve got five hundred dollars, if you 
can earn it.” 

“T don’ need de money!” Sambo said 
as he turned his back and resumed the 
polishing of the windshield, which did 
not need polishing at all. 

Melkington drew . Brone’ away. 
“Can’t you see the negro is making a 
fool of you?” he asked. ‘He is owned 
by this Madam Madcap and undoubt- 
edly is acting under orders. He refused 
a bribe, and that means that he either is 
devoted to her or that she pays him 
well. If it is the latter, then we are 
dealing with some woman who has 
plenty of money. That big car doesn’t 
belong to him, of course. It may be 
registered in his name, but it’s a blind. 
So is the parking of it here a blind.” 

“TI know what I'll do!” Brone ex- 
claimed. . “Come on!” 

They hurried to the front of the 
garage, leaving a grinning Sambo be- 
hind them. Brone paid for the new 
lens and went across to his car. They 
got in, and Hamilton Brone drove furi- 
ously back to the cabaret and went in- 
side. Lionel Waldron was sitting alone 
at a table, watching the dancing. 

Hamilton Brone came to the point at 
once. He told Waldron the entire story, 
of the chase and the empty limousine 
and the bribe the negro chauffeur would 
not take. 

“Name your own price, Waldron!” 
he concluded. “I want to find out all 
about that woman—her name and ad- 
dress—all about her.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Ham!” the detec- 
tive advised. “It is some advertising 
stunt 

“It is nothing of the sort, and I know 
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it. JI danced with her, confound it, and 
talked to her!” 

“And were immediately infatuated,” 
Waldron added, with a sneer. “‘Why 
don’t you settle down, Brone? You're 
still woman crazy! She may be the 
cheapest * 

“She isn’t! At least, I want to know. 
Get on her trail, Waldron. Find out all 
about her for me! Name your fee.” 

“I don’t care to take the case,” Wal- 
dron said coolly. “I’m not a preacher, 
Ham, but it seems to me you have been 
going it a bit of late. And you have a 
wife who = 

“T know!” Brone interrupted. “I 
have a wife who you think is the great- 
est woman in the world. But she 
turned you down and married me.” 

“Brone!” 

“T didn’t mean to say that. It should 
make no difference to you if I get in- 
terested in another woman now and 
then. I’m talking business to you. You 
are a professional detective, and I want 
to engage your services.” 

“And they are not for sale in the 
present instance,” Lionel Waldron re- 
plied. “I’m not in the habit of aiding 
libertines in their amours for a fee!” 

“T don’t like that line of talk!” Brone 
exclaimed. 

“Then don’t broach such a subject,” 
Waldron said. “Make a fool of your- 
self if you must; I’ll not help you!” 








CHAPTER VII. 
RILEY SUCCUMBS. 


PROFESSOR SALWICK was sur- 

prised to find that Sambo, upon 
receiving Madam Madcap’s orders, 
drove through the park. He rather had 
expected a race, a dodging through 
cross streets and an attempt to evade 
pursuit, for he often had read of such 
things. And here was the negro chauf- 
feur taking the big limousine along the 
driveway at a slow rate of speed, as 
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though he did not care whether all the 
roadsters in the world were on his trail. 

“If we are—er—to indulge in a 
moonlight drive, why not raise the cur- 
tains so that we can see the moonlight ?” 
the professor asked suggestively. 

Madam Madcap laughed and looked 
through the rear window of the car 
again. 

“They are following us, and we can- 
not shake them off,” she reminded him. 
“The limousine cannot outrun that rac- 
ing roadster of Hamilton Brone’s. So 
we must do something else. Have you 
anything to suggest?” 

“We might open the door and spring 
out, and allow Mr. Sambo to continue 
on his way,’ the professor replied. 
“Then the roadster would follow the 
empty limousine, and we could engage 
a taxicab and drive downtown.” 

“That is exactly the very first thing 
the ordinary person would consider,” 
Madam Madcap said. 

The professor’s face burned. 

“And so we shall discard the idea,” 
she added. “I have a method of my 
own that should succeed. Have you 
noticed anything peculiar about this 
car?” 

“T cannot say that I have,” Professor 
Salwick replied. “It seems to be rather 
large - 

“Exactly! I had the body of this car 
made to order and_ shipped here. 
Watch!” 

She bent forward and pressed her 
hand against the panel in front of her. 
A door slid open and an aperture 
yawned before them. 

“Ah, yes—a place to store articles!” 
the professor said. “But how can 
“Watch again!” she interrupted. 

She pressed another corner of the 
panel, and the back of the storage box 
slipped away. The professor gasped 
to see before him a snug hiding place 
large enough to accommodate a man. 

“You see, I have prepared for every 
emergency,” Madam Madcap. said. 





”? 
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“There, beneath the driver’s seat, is room 
enough for a person to hide. The 
doors are controlled from the inside 
by those two buttons. A person might 
open the usual storage box, but not 
find the larger space.” 

“Upon my word!” 
gasped. 

“The ventilation is perfect as long 
as the engine is running, for the ven- 
tilating system is operated by the mo- 
tor,” she continued. “And even when 
the engine is not running, there is 
plenty of fresh air entering from be- 
low. But those air holes must be kept 
closed while the car is running, or the 
dust will half strangle you.” 

“Me?” the professor gasped. 

“Yes. You are to get in there now, 
and remain until I let you out.” 

“But what is the ultimate object?” 
the professor wanted to know. 

“You are asking questions after 
promising that you’d not, but I don’t 
object to answering that one. You get 
in there, and I'll get into a similar place 
beneath the rear seat. The limousine 
will be driven to a garage, and if those 
who are following us inspect it there, 
they will find it empty—and be consid- 
ably puzzled.” 

“No doubt! 
professor said. 
unique idea at that. 
cramped, nevertheless 

“One cannot be a criminal without 
enduring discomfort now and _ then,” 
Madam Madcap informed him, 

“T suppose not. It is a part of the 
—er—game,” said the professor. “Shall 
I get into that place now?” 

“At once—and remember to remain 
in there until I let you out!” she com- 
manded. “I can’t afford to have my 
plans ruined.” 

The professor sighed, removed his 
opera hat, placed it in one corner of 
the hiding place, and then crawled in. 
Madam Madcap waited until he had 
made himself as comfortable as possi- 


the professor 





I gather the idea!’ the 
“Tt is an original and 
It will be a bit 
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ble, then showed him how to work the 
air valves to let in air when the en- 
gine was not running and closed the 
double doors. 

Her next move was to open the slid- 
ing door that was hidden by the up- 
holstering of the rear seat. She slipped 
beneath, the doors were closed softly, 
and the upholstering fell into its proper 
place again. A moment later, the 
limousine rolled into the garage, and 
Sambo began polishing the windshield 
that did not need polishing. 

Doubled up in the narrow hiding 
place beneath the front seat, the pro- 
fessor confessed to himself that a life 
of crime was not what he had believed 
‘it would be. He had enjoyed the ad- 
ventures of the night so far, but he felt 
that he had not progressed very far 
toward robbing a house or blowing a 
safe. There were no clashes with the 
police, no chances to outwit the min- 
ions of the law, no chases through dark 
streets or meetings in forbidden re- 
treats. 

“T trust,” the professor told himself, 
“that this period of—er—preparation 
soon will be at an end and action com- 
mence.” 

Then he heard voices, and knew one 
for that of Hamilton Brone and the 
other as that of Sambo. The professor 
relished the conversation and hoped 
that Madam Madcap was overhearing 





it, too. It was an excellent joke on 
Hamilton Brone, Professor Salwick 
thought. 


The conversation came to an end, and 
he could hear Sambo moving around 
the car and whistling as he worked. 
Long minutes passed, and the professor 
began wishing that Madam Madcap 
would. open the double doors and allow 
him to out. He wondered 
whether he was going to be compelled 


crawl 


to remain there ail night. 
Then the engine was started, and 
presently the limousine moved slowly. 
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“Out again!” the professor heard the 
garage attendant ask. 

“IT done forgot somethin’,” 
replied. 

That was the extent of the conversa- 
tion. The professor realized, dimly, 
that the big car had gathered speed and 
was dashing along a street. Then there 
Was a peculiar scraping sound, and light 
reached him. He turned his head to see 
the smiling face of Madam Madcap 
looking in at him. 

“It is time to come out for air,” she 
said. 

The professor crawled out as quickly 
as he could and wiped the perspiration 
from his face. 

“We appear to be on our travels 
again,” he said. 

“We are almost home,” she replied. 
“You are to take your suit case with 
you when we leave the car. Here we 
are!” 

The limousine stopped at the curb. 
Madam Madcap waited until Sambo 
opened the door. Then she got out, and 
the professor followed. They skipped 
down the alley and came to the little 
door. Madam Madcap unlocked it, 
and they hurried inside. Then she hung 
her cloak on the hook, flashed the elec- 
tric torch, and led the way into the main 
part of the house. 

“The first adventure has ended well,” 
she said. ‘Come into the parlor, pro- 
fessor, and rest for a few minutes. 
Sambo will put the limousine in another 
garage around the corner and be here 
soon. That garage uptown is used only 
in case of emergency. I have thought 
of everything, you see.” 

“That is apparent,’ the professor 
said. 

“There is a room upstairs for you to 
use,” she continued. “If you have an- 


Sambo 


other room rented, move your things 
from it to-morrow. 
ple here with me.” 
Isn’t that—er—dangerous ?” the pro- 
fessor asked. 


[ want all my peo- 


“ 
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“Not at all. I have a friend who will 
be here in the morning, and she will 
pose as the landlady of a lodging house. 
It goes without saying, of course, that 
her rooms will be full if a stranger 
attempts to rent one. I own the house, 
remember.” 

“TI think that you are a remarkable 
woman!” Professor Salwick exclaimed. 
“But, if you will pardon me, we do not 
seem to have done anything criminal 
this evening.” 

“We are preparing,” Madam Madcap 
said. 

“I take it that Hamilton Brone is to 
play a part in our little drama? Pardon 
me—I promised to ask no questions. 
Yet I am eager to be of service, you 
must understand. I rather am inter- 
ested in what you intend doing to Mr. 
Red Riley, the criminal for whom I 
fought early in the evening. And you 
mentioned some others, I believe.” 

“T mentioned Gentleman Joe Marget 
and Brute Wilger,” she replied. “You 
already have met Shifty Slade. I have 
need of those men. They must join 
us.” 

“This—er—Shifty Slade and Red 
Riley scarcely will clasp hands in friend- 
ship,” the professor remarked. “I am 
given to understand that they belong to 
rival clans—or was it gangs? No mat- 
ter!” 

“T’ll manage them.” 

“IT dare say!” said the professor. 
“And what am I to do?” 

“Simply await orders.” 

“Do not hesitate to command me if 
there is anything dangerous to be done,” 
the professor said. “A man can become 
an excellent criminal only through ex- 
perience—and I intend to become an ex- 
cellent criminal, my dear lady.” 

“You'll have your chance—never 
fear !’” 

“Thank you.” 

“And now let us pay a visit to Mr. 
Riley.” 

The professor followed her through 
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‘the hall and up the stairs. Madam 
Madcap unlocked the door and opened 
it. They were greeted with a burst of 
loud talk. 

“If that’s you, you big dinge, you’d 
better let me out of here before I gnaw 
through these bars and get at you!” he 
cried. “I’m about fed up with this 
play! Where do you get that stuff? I'll 
smear chocolate all around these dig- 
gin’s in about a minute. Turn on them 
lights and make talk, you chunk of an- 
thracite !” 

Madam Madcap snapped the lights 
on, and Red Riley saw her standing be- 
side the grinning Professor Salwick. 

“You are nothing if not expressive 
in your language,” the professor said. 
“T always maintained that there was 
strength in idiomatic remarks at times.” 

“And I don’t need any of that college 
talk either!’ Red Riley exclaimed. 

“T take it that you are a bit angry.” 

“You'll take a bust on the nose if you 
don’t unlock this fool gate and let me 
out !” 

“T should think,” said the professor, 
“that you’d—er—feel at home in there.” 

“T can hear better comedy than that 
on any street corner,” Riley told him. 
“T ain’t had anything to eat and I’m 
thirsty. What right you got to keep me 
in here? No jane with a mask zs 

“Tf you'll conduct yourself proper- 
ly, [ll release you and see that you 
have plenty to eat and drink,” Madam 
Madcap interrupted. “And I want to 
talk to you some more.” 

“T ain’t got anything to say and don’t 
want to listen!” Red Riley said. “You 
let me out of here!” 

Madam Madcap took a key from her 
bosom and unlocked the door of the 
cell. Riley swung it open and stepped 
out. He glared at Madam Madcap and 
at the professor, adjusted the collar of 
his coat, and walked toward the door. 
He passed out into the hall. Madam 
Madcap and the professor followed him 
down the stairs. 
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Red Riley was grumbling to himself 
continually all this time, and, as he 
reached the bottom of the stairs, he 
acted. He threw a snarl over one shoul- 
der at those behind him and darted 
down the next flight toward the ground 
floor. 

“He intends 
Salwick gasped. 

Riley certainly did intend escaping. 
He took the flight of steps at three 
jumps, reached the hall below, and 
darted toward the front door. He 
reached it, grasped the knob, started to 
wrench the door open, but found that it 
was locked. 

Riley fumbled for the bolt, or key, 
or whatever was holding it. He was 
frantic enough to smash the upper glass 
half of the door and crawl through. 
But as he stepped back to do so, he 
found himself facing the giant Sambo, 
who had come from one of the rooms 
and now stood against the hall wall, 
his big arms folded across his breast. 

“How you do carry on!” Sambo said. 

‘Back up, you piece of fudge!” 

Sambo refused to up. He 
threw out his hands and clasped Red 
Riley to him. He laughed at Riley’s 
ineffectual efforts to fight free. 

“Miss, dose y’all want dis hyar speci- 
men ob humanity up there?’ Sambo 
called. 

“Bring him up!” Madam Madcap re- 
plied. 

For the second time that night, Sambo 
tucked Riley beneath one arm, held his 
two wrists with one hand, and carried 
him away. He went up the stairs with- 
out apparent difficulty, except that once 
one of Riley’s feet got caught between 
the posts, and the ankle was almost 
wrenched. 

Sambo carried him into the parlor, 
put him down, and then stepped back 
to the door to stand guard. 

“T’ve had about enough 
Red Riley snarled. 

“Calm yourself!” 


escaping!” Professor 


back 


of this!” 


the professor 


urged. “I may say that I have spent 
the evening in the company of Madam 
Madcap, and have seen enough to con- 
vince me that there are big things 
afoot.” 

“That depends on what you call big 
things,” Riley said. 

Madam Madcap motioned him to a 
chair beside the table, but Riley an- 
nounced that he preferred to stand. 

“T ain’t got anything to say!” he de- 
clared. “And it won’t do any good to 
make me a long spiel. I think you’re 
a bunch of nuts and I don’t want to be 
tangled «p in any deal that fizzles. All 
I’ve got to say is——’” 

Madam Madcap had taken a purse 
from her bosom, a purse of the sort one 
uses for bills only. Now, as the eyes 
of Red Riley bulged and those of Pro- 
fessor Salwick blinked rapidly, she 
opened the purse and took out a sheaf 
of currency. They could see that the 
sheaf consisted of hundred-dollar bills. 
“T suppose money talks with you, Mr. 
Red Riley,” she said. “I know your 
type, and I know that you'll join with 
me if you think there is enough money 
in it. You'll get your share of the prof- 
its if you work with me, stand loyal to 
me, do as I command—and ask no 
questions. Here are two hundred-dol- 
lar bills, Mr. Riley. I am putting them 
on the table before you. If you pick 
them up and put them into one of your 
pockets, you are my man.” 

Red Riley licked his lips and regarded 
the crisp, new bills she placed on the 
table before him. 

“Are—are they queer ?”’ Riley gasped. 

“They are not!” Madam Madcap de- 
clared. “That is good money. You 
could change either of those bills at any 
bank in the land.” 

Red Riley hesitated a moment longer, 
ran his finger around the inside of 
his collar, gulped, and then extended a 
hand and picked up the two bills. 

“T’m your man!” he said. ‘When do 
I eat?” 
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Professor Salwick sighed. “I am 
convinced,” he declared, “that I should 
have hesitated before joining your—er 
—organization, Madam Madcap. The 
man who hesitates, it appears, is re- 
warded. Enthusiasm is a bad thing at 
times.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 
WALDRON MAKES A MISTAKE. 


* sme RILEY was one of those indi- 

viduals who fight against a condi- 
tion as long as possible, and finally, 
having accepted it as something im- 
possible to evade, remain steadfast in a 
new position—something like a wagon 
wheel jumping from one rut to another 
in a rough, frozen road. 

Having joined hands with Madam 
Madcap, Riley thought of nothing ex- 
cept serving her and being a loyal sub- 
ject. Therefore he spent several days 
and a great deal of Madam Madcap’s 
money in peculiar publicity work. 

Red Riley was an actor born. His 
facial expressions and manner often had 
puzzled members of the police depart- 
ment, but men among his own kind 
could read him when he so willed. So 
there was considerable speculation 
when Riley appeared with plenty of 
money in his pockets and a disposition 
to spend it in his heart, which meant to 
his friends that there was more where 
this had come from. 

Riley was secretive at first. He as- 
sured the members of his own gang 
that he was working in another group 
for a time, but with people who were 
not opposed to their interests. 

“This stuff is class—get me?” he 
said. “The crowd I’m workin’ with 
is no ordinary gang. They don’t hang 
around cheap bars and have alley 
scraps.” 

“Well, how did they happen to pick 
you out?” he was asked. 

“They just happened to need a man 
like me—pure luck!” Riley declared. 
“And I’m rememberin’ my pals. 
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Maybe I'll be able to get some of you 
in on somethin’ soft before long. But 
this crowd is class, I’m sayin’.” 

Riley purchased a round of weak 
beers for the aggregation that had been 
listening to him, and then strutted from 
the saloon and made his way to an- 
other. He swung through the door as 
if he owned the place, sat down at a 


- table in a corner, and waited for the 


proper sort of an audience. 

His heart skipped a beat as the doors 
were swung open again and another 
man entered. Red Riley knew him. He 
belonged to the gang that was headed 
by Shifty Slade. His name was Gen- 
tleman Joe Marget. 

Marget dressed in the mode of the 
moment, it being an axiom of the un- 
derworld that he would go without a 
meal to purchase the latest in neckties. 
But he was not the senseless dude he ap- 
peared to be at times. Gentleman Joe 
Marget possessed brains of a sort, and 
in the sleeves of his well-fitting coat 
were arms properly muscled. More- 
over, it was muscle always kept in con- 
dition and ready for use. 

There was no dodging Marget at this 
time, and Red Riley did not care to do 
so. It was midafternoon, and this re- 
sort was a neutral place, not dominated 
by any gang. So Riley rolled a ciga- 
rette and pretended to be finishing it 
carefully. He fumbled in his pocket 
and brought forth a match, struck it, 
lighted the cigarette, puffed it a few 
times, and looked up. Gentleman Joe 
Marget stood beside the table, his face 
inscrutable. 

“Hello!” Riley said. 

“T haven’t seen you for two or three 
days,” Marget remarked. 

“Been looking for me particularly ?” 
Riley asked. 

“NO.” 

“Because,” Red Riley added, “if you 
or any of Slade’s gang ever happen to 
be looking for me particularly, the bar- 
tender on the other corner generally 
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can give you information.” He glared 
at Marget and assumed his well-known 
air of bravado. 

“Rather perky, aren’t you?’ Marget 
asked. 

“Not more so than usual,” Riley an- 
swered. “What’s on your mind?” 

“Nothing much.” 

“As usual,” said Riley. 

Marget’s eyes narrowed and without 
invitation he sat down across the table 
from Riley. He bent across it, his 
hands before him to show that he did 
not intend to make a hostile move. 

“You had some scrap the other 
night,” he remarked. 

“T believe so.” 

“Sorry I wasn’t there.’ 

“So was I,” Riley said. 

“Meaning anything in particular?” 

“Meaning that it wouldn’t have made 
any difference if all Slade’s bruisers had 
been there. Me and my friend wouldn't 
have let another two or three bother us. 
seer” 

“Some friend, I understand. Nobody 
seems to know him.” 

“T’ll say he’s a bird to know!” Riley 
exclaimed. ‘And let me tell you this, 
bo—if you ever, meet him it wants to 
be with the dove of peace perchin’ on 
the fingers of one hand and an olive 
branch firmly clasped in the other.” 

“So a 

“So!” said Riley. “He packs a wal- 
lop that would stop a mule.” 

“T’ve seen those violent boys before.” 

“Understand me, Gentleman Joe, he 
has something besides a wallop in each 
fist. He’s brains. And when it 
comes to bein’ clever—oh, son!” 

“He'll need to be clever if Shifty 
Slade ever runs afoul of him,’ Marget 
said. 

“You’ve seen a stevedore brush a fly 
off his good right arm, haven’t you?” 
Riley asked. ‘“That’d be the answer.” 

“Um! I understand you’ve given out 
that you’ve quit the old gang.” 

“T have not! I’m merely workin’ at 


, 


Oo 
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somethin’ else for a few days. I don’t 
quit my pals.” 

“Hooked up with a highbrow outfit, 
have you? Well, I can’t say that I 
blame you,” Marget said. “I get mighty 
tired of the Slade crowd sometimes.” 

“Ever tell him that?” 

“Oh, I’m not particularly afraid of 
Slade,” Marget told him. “It isn’t 
Slade’s gang really. It was old Bill 
Duncan’s gang, and Slade just stepped 
in and took charge when Bill Duncan 
was sent away for twenty-five mile- 
posts.” 

“Well, ain’t that all right?” 

“You don’t get me,’ Marget said. 
“Bill Duncan was what the cops call 
a master criminal. He planned stunts. 
We carried them out, and there was a 
certain amount of profit and glory.” 

“You needn’t tell me the history of 
the Duncan gang,” Riley said. “Every- 
body knows it.” 

“And since Duncan was put away, 
Slade has tried to change things,” Mar- 
get continued. ‘Duncan had brains. 
Slade’s a scrapper. The old Duncan 
organization is being made into a bunch 
of common corner gangsters.” 

“Why don’t you pull out?’ 
asked. 

“T want to. But I can’t simply throw 
down the gang and join another that 
we've been fightin’, and I don’t want 
to be left out in the cold. A man’s got 
to live, and I never did have any luck 
working alone. Now I understand that 
you’re hooked up with some new and 
classy crowd that isn’t fighting any gang. 
If I could get into something of that 
sort——” 

“Well, you’re a good man in your line 
of work,” Riley said. “I'll whisper to 
the boss about it and let you know.” 

“Who is the boss?” 

“She calls herself Madam Madcap,” 
Riley said. 

“A woman ?” 

“She certainly is and a chicken for 
looks. But don’t get the idea she doesn’t 


’ 
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know the game, bo! If you knew the © 


iron she’s got in the fire now—oh, son!” 

Gentleman Joe Marget betrayed sud- 
den interest. To tell the truth, he felt 
himself a sort of aristocrat in the world 
of crime and he was ambitious to be 
something more than an ordinary gang- 
ster. In the old Bill Duncan gang, 
Marget’s specialty had been jewels. He 
was a gatherer of information, too, since 
he could do hotel lobbies and tearooms. 

When it was necessary, Gentleman 
Joe lived up to his name, but he had 
the soul of a snake, though few of his 
associates guessed it. He was inclined 
to think of Joe Marget first and other 
persons afterward. He was unscrupu- 
lous when it came to clearing obstacles 
from his path. He had endured thus 
long because he never had been caught 
in an act of treachery. 

When he parted from Red Riley ten 
minutes later, it was understood that 
there was to be a sort of armed neutral- 
ity between them. Riley, being a gang- 
ster, always made it a point to take a 
good man from a rival gang when pos- 
sible. It was an excellent policy to 
weaken the foe, but Riley always was 
most careful about it. 

He left the resort and wandered 
down the street, evading now and then 
some officer who might be inclined to 
ask embarrassing questions. Now and 
then he nodded to some acquaintance of 
the underworld, and once he gave the 
negative sign to a member of his own 
band, meaning that he was on business 
of his own. 

He was carrying out the orders of 
Madam Madcap faithfully ; he was cre- 
ating a great deal of interest among 
persons of his class. It was rumored 
through the underworld already that 
there was a queen of crime in town, a 
woman who called herself Madam 
Madcap, who had done some great 
things abroad and expected to do greater 
in the future. 

Red Riley hinted inseveral places that 
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there was considerable mystery about 
Madam Madcap. Money meant noth- 
ing when she wanted to reach a cer- 
tain objective, he said. She was witty, 
she had brains, she was beautiful, and 
soon the town would ring with her name, 

These rumors circulated quickly, and 
without one of them reaching the ears 
of an officer of the law. Red Riley 
spoke only to persons he could trust, 
and they were careful to do the same. 
No man suspected of being a stool 
pigeon heard of Madam Madcap. 

During these days, the professor was 
like a man in a whirlwind. His prin- 
cipal duty, it appeared, was to be 
Madam Madcap’s escort to the cabaret 
each evening. This pleased the pro- 
fessor, who was taking a great fancy to 
restaurant life, and who appreciated, 
also, the neat game Madam Madcap was 
playing. 

The professor knew only that it was 
her intention to get Hamilton Brone in- 
fatuated with her. Before three visits 
had been made to the restaurant, he 
realized that Wallace Melkington was 
to be a victim, too. Madam Madcap 
had not explained exactly what she in- 
tended doing, and the professor had not 
asked. 

3rone and Melkington continued 
their attempts to learn Madam Mad- 
cap’s identity, and there had been an- 
other effort to bribe Sambo, which had 
resulted in failure. Madam Madcap 
played the game well. She danced with 
Hamilton Brone occasionally, and with 
Melkington. When she beckoned, they 
rushed to her side, and they departed at 
her command. 

She was a sensation, of course. De- 
votees of the bright lights were whis- 
pering about the mysterious masked 
woman who appeared at the cabaret 
every night, and it was an open scan- 
dal that both Hamilton Brone and 
Melkington were infatuated. 

Lionel Waldron talked to Brone on 
occasion, but to no effect. Their last 
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interview had almost ended in fisticuffs, 
and Waldron had decided to leave Brone 
alone. But he knew Brone’s wife, hav- 
ing been a suitor of hers himself, and 
he respected her enough to want to save 
Brone from making a fool of himself in 
public. 

So it happened that, on a certain eve- 
ning, Madam Madcap and the professor 
had no more than settled themselves 
comfortably at their usual table when a 
waiter brought Madam Madcap a note. 
She gave the professor a peculiar look, 
then opened it and read. 

“This grows interesting,” she whis- 
pered across the table. “The note is 
from Lionel Waldron, that aristocratic 
private detective.” 

“Is he—er—eager to attach himself 
to the wheels of your chariot ?” the pro- 
fessor asked. 

“He didn’t say so,” Madam Madcap 
replied. “He says that he wishes to 
talk to me about a certain matter.” 

“Indeed !” 

“And alone.” 

“And what are my orders on this oc- 
casion ?” 

“T’ll send for him. As soon as he 
comes, you are to leave and take a stroll 
in the foyer. Watch me, and be ready 
to return if I signal you.” 

“Your orders shall be obeyed!” the 
professor said. “But I may say that 
T’ll be very glad when we actually enter 
the lists of crime.” 

“Hush!” 

“This lovemaking, if one may call it 
that, scarcely calls for courage, skill or 
fortitude on my part,” said the pro- 
fessor. “I intended to become a crimi- 
nal for purposes of excitement and sor- 
did gain, and not a—er—chaperon.” 

Madam Madcap laughed and gave 
the waiter his instructions. A few min- 
utes later, Lionel Waldron stopped be- 
side the table and bowed to her. The 
professor excused himself and hurried 
away. 

Waldron was keenly aware that his 
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presence at that table was the cause of 
a renewed buzz of conversation, and his 
face burned, yet he told himself that it 
was his duty. 

“And what was it that you wished to 
speak to me about, Mr. Waldron?” 
Madam Madcap asked in her rich voice. 
“If you have come to ask me to 
dance 

“Tt is not that, I assure you,” Wal- 
dron hastened to say. “I am going to 
speak very frankly, madam. There is 
a certain gentleman infatuated with you. 
I’ll not say you have been encouraging 
him, but he does not need much encour- 
agement.” 

“T suppose you mean Mr. Melking- 
ton?” 

“TI mean Hamilton Brone,”’ Waldron 
replied. 

“T have talked with Mr. Brone a 
few times, danced with him once or 
twice.” 

“You have started in to captivate the 
man. You are doing it deliberately,” 
Waldron accused. “Surely you must 
know that he is married—and rich.” 

“T suppose everybody knows that,” 
Madam Madcap said. 

“And he is a fool where women are 
concerned. If it is money you——” 

“Pardon me, but are you not taking 
a great deal for granted?” she asked. 
“Remember, you do not know the face 
behind the mask. You may be sorry 
if you do not choose your words with 
care.” 

“IT am merely asking you to send 
Hamilton Brone about his business— 
for the sake of his wife.” 

“Why should you concern yourself ?” 

“T know them both, have known them 
for years, and hate to see things go 
wrong. You are conspicuous, of 
course, and the fact that Hamilton 
Brone is infatuated with you is making 
him the laughingstock of the town. It 
has reached his wife’s ears.” 

“Then it is a question of her pride 
being injured?” Madam Madcap asked. 
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“T suppose it is commendable of you 
to have this interview with me, but 
really I cannot see that it is any of your 
business.” 

The bank of foliage and bloom be- 
hind the table parted, and Hamilton 
Brone stepped up to the table. 

“You're right—it isn’t any of his 
business!” he said. 

They turned to face him. Hamilton 
Brone had been drinking. He kept a 
private stock in the restaurant and it 
was served at his table as he ordered it. 

His face was flushed more than usual, 
his eyes were bulging, he was breath- 
ing deeply. The night before he had 
made another ineffectual attempt to 
trace Madam Madcap to her home and, 
having failed, did not return to his own 
residence. He had been drinking 
throughout the day, had changed into 
evening things at his club, and had come 
to the restaurant with the determination 
of solving the Madam Madcap mystery 
that evening. 

Hamilton Brone was in a dangerous 
mood, and Lionel Waldron was aware 
of that fact, knowing the man as he did. 
He would have gone away after a soft 
word or two, but Hamilton Brone was 
not content to have it that way. 

“You’re concerning yourself too much 
in my affairs, Waldron,” he said. “And 
it wasn’t necessary to bring my wife’s 
name into this!” 

“Oh! So I am not good enough to 
have your wife’s name mentioned in my 
presence?” Madam Madcap said. 

Hamilton Brone was instantly 
alarmed. To tell the truth, this woman 
had attracted him more than any other 
for years, probably because of the mys- 
tery surrounding her, in addition to 
her grace and subtle ways. Now he 
feared losing her before she really had 
been won, 

“Nothing of the sort!” he said. “But 
it isn’t necessary. Can’t a gentleman 
have a few friends without all his wife’s 
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rejected suitors pestering the life out 
of him?” 

“Brone!” Waldron warned. 

“I’m getting sick of it! I'll not be 
treated like a boy of fifteen! You keep 
your fingers out of my business, Wal- 
dron, or——” 

Melkington had been behind Brone. 
Now he stepped forward and touched 
him on the arm. 

“Easy!” Melkington said. 
away now, Hamilton!” 

Brone whirled upon him with a snarl 
like that of an angry beast, a drunken, 
nasty snarl that showed the man’s true 
character as nothing else could have 
done. 

“You'd like to have me go away, 
wouldf’t you?” he sneered. “Like to 
get me away and try to get ahead of 
me with the lady who wears the mask, 
eh? You're my friend, are you?” 

“Hamilton!” 

“Shut up! I’m a bit sick of having 
you trot at my heels all the time, at 
that!” 

Melkington had been drinking, too. 
Anger flared in his face and his voice 
was charged with fury. 

“Don’t talk to me like that!” he or- 
dered. 

“Then get out! 
around me!” Brone 
louder than before. 

Guests at half a dozen tables heard 
the words and noted Brone’s manner. 
Melkington realized it. He trembled 
with rage and he took a step nearer the 
table when he spoke. 

“T’ll get you for that!” he snarled. 
“You can’t insult me in public and get 
away with it!” 

He whirled around and was gone. 
Brone looked after him, still sneering. 
Then he turned to face Lionel Waldron 
again. Two waiters were approaching 
the table, fearing trouble and ready to 


“Come 


I don’t want you 
said, speaking 


cope with it. 
But Waldron had no ambition to fig- 
ure in a scene before the throng in the 
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restaurant. Without a word more to 
either Madam Madcap or Hamilton 
Brone, he turned and walked along the 
edge of the dancing floor, going toward 
the foyer. 

“Sit down, Hamilton!’ Madam 
Madcap said quickly. “Do you want 
them to order me out of the place?” 

It was the first time Madam Madcap 
had used his given name, and it thrilled 
Brone. He sank into the nearest chair 
and bent toward her. 

“So-called friends always putting in 
an oar!” he said. 

“Don’t let it annoy you,” Madam 
Madcap said. 

“That Melkington always hanging 
around you! And Waldron! Trying 
to be high and mighty, he is. If I want 
a father confessor or a chaperon, I'll 
pick one out!” 

“Don’t think of it,” she urged. “Let 
them go their way.” 

“And even you don’t play fair,” he 
went on. “You still run away from me. 
You won’t let me know where you live, 
who are you. Won't let me see your 
face?” 

“Tt’s nothing but curiosity,” she said. 
“As soon as you know those things 
and see my face, you'll be satisfied— 
and leave me alone afterward.” 

“T’ll do nothing of the sort!” he de- 
clared. “I’m crazy about you, and you 
know it. I’m not treated right! I’ve 
a notion to raise a row—don’t care if 
I do. They won’t throw me out. I 
own the biggest share of stock in this 
place.” 

“Perhaps I'll treat you fairly if you'll 
behave yourself.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do 
now ?” 

“Leave me and go to the bar, or 
somewhere—and don’t quarrel with 





Wallace Melkington again. Don’t stay 
too long—watch. I'll leave the restau- 
rant about the usual time, and I’ll get 
rid of my escort before I go.” 


“And then ” Brone asked, bend- 
ing closer to her. 

“Watch when I leave, and get into 
the limousine with me,” she whispered. 

“You mean it?” he gasped. 

“Stay away from Melkington, but if 
you want to show Waldron that he can’t 
run a man like you, let him know that 
you’re going with me. Let him see us 
leave.” 

“T’ll do it! Tl do it!’ Brone said. 

“Go away, now! The professor will 
be coming back. I'll have to get rid 
of him, you know.” 

She already had signaled the pro- 
fessor, and he was approaching. Ham- 
ilton Brone, the light of triumph in his 
eyes, got to his feet and staggered away 
from the table. Madam Madcap 
glanced at the menu before her, know- 
ing that the eyes of everybody in the 
vicinity were upon her. 

Professor Salwick sank into the chair 
across the table. 

“It appeared to me,” he said, “that 
there was very nearly a scene.” 

“You are right there. Brone almost 
started a fight,” she said. “But it was 
luck, at that.” 

“My dear Madam Madcap, if there 
had been a row e 

“There was just as much of a rov 
as I wanted,” she interrupted. “It was 
all a part of the big plan, professor. 
You have been complaining because we 
have done nothing that you anticipated. 
You'll have cause for complaint no 
longer.” 

“Ah! You are ready to—er—pro- 
ceed?” the professor asked. 

“Everything is in readiness now,” 
Madam Madcap answered. “I have 
Hamilton Brone exactly where I want 
him, and Melkington, too. But I’ll have 
to keep an eye open for Lionel Wal- 
dron. 

“And there are orders for me?” 

“Yes. When I tell you to do so, you 
are to leave this place and get back 
downtown.” 
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“You will go home alone?” Brone and Madam Madcap get into the 
“No, sir! I'll bring Hamilton Brone _ latter’s limousine and drive away. 
with me. And then, my dear pro- Thereupon, Lionel Waldron made one 


fessor, the big game will begin.” of the greatest mistakes of his career. 

Half an hour later Detective Lionel Instead of attempting to follow the 
Waldron saw the professor leave the limousine and ascertain Madam Mad- 
place. cap’s address and identity, he shrugged 

An hour later he saw Hamilton his shoulders and turned away. 
To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 

Tuesday, September 30th. Do not forget that the magazine is published 
every week, and that you will not have long to wait for 
another installment of this serial. 


SUBDUES BURGLAR WITH BASEBALL BAT 

JHEN Solomon Upbin, sixty years old, saw a strange man in his kitchen 
at five o’clock one morning he promptly grappled with the intruder and 
shouted for help. Mr. Upbin’s daughter Ethel was the first to respond, but his 

sons, Harry and David, and a boarder, Sidney Glass, were not far behind. 
The fight was an unequal one, but the burglar, Harry Myers, was not sub- 
dued until he had been hit over the head eleven times with a baseball bat in 
the hands of the boarder. Then he succumbed and was, indeed, almost glad 
to see the police, for they sent in a call for an ambulance to attend to his numer- 

ous cuts and bruises. After that he was locked up. 


HANDWRITING OF TWO FAMOUS AUTHORS 

(CHARLES DICKENS and William Makepeace Thackeray, whose names are 

known wherever English literature is read, offer in their handwriting inter- 
esting material for the expert in chirography. In his early days Dickens was a 
journalist and wrote a large, sprawling hand. Later, when he devoted himself 
mainly to the writing of novels, his handwriting changed, so that, toward the end 
of his life, it had become rather small and cramped in character. He made many 
changes as he wrote, using carets plentifully and often filling the spaces between 
the original lines with additional matter. Also the number of flourishes which 
Dickens attached to his signature grew with his age. 

Thackeray used in his early maturity a sloping, heavy chirography. This 
was displaced later by a vertical handwriting, less heavy and very much smaller 
and finer. So small indeed did it finally become that Thackeray ts reported 
to have said that, if necessary, he could make his living by writing the Lord’s 
Prayer on his thumb nail. 








Finding Elsie 
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O one is more delightful than 

“hill billy’ who takes his 

trouble as lightly as he does 

his crops, and his humor as 

seriously as he does his fishing. But no 

son of a fallen Adam was ever more 

obnoxious than a hill billy whose igno- 

rance is underlaid by suspicious cun- 

ning, and his shiftlessness aggravated 
by sullen greed. 

That was Dan Calloway. I had met 
him but once and did not care for an 
encore, so I was much disturbed when 
Bob announced that he had invited Cal- 
loway and his wife and her sister Elsie 
to take the seven days’ float trip with 
us down White River. I had never 
met Elsie, but I had met Calloway’s 
wife—she was a freshman in college 
the year Bob and I were seniors—and 
Bob was very partial to her. He was 
rather knocked out when Belle aston- 
ished the gods and man by marrying 
Dan Calloway. 

I watched Belle around the camp fire 
that night. The most terrible thing in 
a woman being married to a man like 
Calloway is the utter mental desolation 
of it. Aside from a sort of cunning— 
the kind that an animal or an insane 
person sometimes displays—Calloway 
gave no indications of intelligent re- 
sponse at all; but sat with a sort of 
furtive leer in his muddy, insolent eyes. 
It was pathetic, the eagerness with 


which his wife responded to the old re- 
action of college and books and people 
and events. She was literally famished 
for intellectual companionship, and I 
never saw her quicker or brighter than 
she was that night, and Bob could not 


conceal from me something more than 
a deep and aching sympathy for an old 
school fellow. 

But the discovery that surprised me 
was that Calloway was not watching 
Bob and his wife—but Elsie and me. 

For three days and evenings that con- 
tinued. Scarcely a smile or byplay be- 
tween the younger sister and me es- 
caped the half leer of those spying, 
muddy eyes. We could not sit on a 
rock beside the river to fish that there 
would not be a rattle of stones above 
us; we could not go for a saunter along 
a woods road to gather flowers or bird 
songs that I did not hear a tear in the 
underbrush beside the road. 

When we finally pitched tent for a 
three-day stay at the mouth of the Ben- 
ton Cove, where the fishing was partic- 
ularly good, Calloway had something 
more than got on my nerves. He had 
become a menace, a horror. For the 
lazy, trifling lout had that sinister streak 
in him that made him capable of al- 
most anything. 

What was his motive? Surely not 
an obscene hope of scandal, for the 
stars never smiled on a purer girl than 
Elsie. She loathed him, and he was 
scarcely civil to her—so it could not be 
jealousy. Then why this spying? 

That night Bob and I were in the 
boat, running a trot line after the rest 
were asleep, when he remarked: 

“Calloway thinks you are a million- 
aire.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“Yes. He has been pumping me, 
and I told him you had money enough 








Bob laughed. “Noth- 


to fill a barn.” 
ing like making a good impression. 
And he has been telling Belle you and 





Elsie are in love—‘stuck on each other,’ 
I believe he puts it. He wants her to 
urge it on and find out if you are en- 
gaged.” Again Bob laughed. “The 
mercenary beast does not know how 
hard it is to get money from a brother- 
in-law.” 

Bob’s remark shed light on Callo- 
way’s conduct, but his conclusion did 
not satisfy me as to Calloway’s motives. 
It did, however, crystallize an ethereal 
sort of happiness into positive convic- 
tion. I did love Elsie. 

It was a warm night and she was 
sleeping out in a hammock with a light 
cover over her, Bob had gone to our 
tent, and I tiptoed by the hammock 
to take a good-night look at her. She 
was sleeping soundly, her soft hair 
loose about her temples, the long closed 
lashes resting as peacefully on her 
cheeks as a child’s. The pillow had 
slipped almost from under her head, 
leaving her neck cramped. I cautiously 
lifted her head and replaced the pillow; 
and—I could not for the life of me 
help it+I stooped and kissed her lips. 
She stirred faintly, sighed in restful- 
ness—and smiled in her sleep. As I 
straightened up I instinctively glanced 
at Calloway’s tent—and saw a corner 
of the flap fall quickly. 

I was quite miserable next day, partly, 
perhaps, because I so much wanted to 
tell Elsie I loved her and had kissed 
her the night before, but was afraid to 
—-we had been acquainted so short a 
time. But mostly I think it was from 
a nameless sense of uneasiness—and 
a loathing of Calloway. Belle and Bob 
were having the best time in the world 
—which is a perfectly innocent time. 
And Elsie seemed exuberantly happy, 
and unconscious of any sinister element 
in the situation. But I confess I had 
begun to watch Calloway as closely, but 
more subtly, than he did me. 
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For one thing Bentoon Cove had a 
decidedly bad reputation. It was in 
the extreme corner of the county—and 
although one hundred miles by river, it 
was only thirty-five miles across the hills 
by land back to Halena, the county seat 
and nearest town. It was exceedingly 
rough country back from the river, with 
few settlers, but those few had attracted 
more than their share of attention from 
grand juries in the past few years. 

I urged that we float on. But Bob in- 
sisted this place gave the best fishing, 
the best spring water, the whitest sand 
bar, and the finest shade on the Ameri- 
can continent—and here we must stay 
for at least three days. 

Toward evening Calloway, who fished 
little, took a pole and line and went 
down the river. I managed to follow, 
for I did not believe he ‘intended to 
fish. Sure enough, when safely out of 
sight, he set his pole and slipped into 
the underbrush. 

I am a pretty good trailer, so man- 
aged to keep in touch with his progress 
without being seen. In a few hundred 
yards he turned into the little dim woods 
road that led up from the cove along 
a narrow rocky valley. I thought at 
first he was headed for Hickey’s store 
about four miles back, where river 
thirsts were sometimes relieved, or, 
rather, aggravated. 

But after the road reached the top of 
the ridge Calloway took a bypath to 
the north and followed it down into a 
narrow valley to a log cabin at the edge 
of a two-acre clearing. The cabin was 
deserted, and the cleared patch, after 
being cultivated once or twice, had 
grown up in sprouts waist-high. He 
turned the corner of the cabin and gave 





two low whistles. 

There was a stir in the thicket at the 
edge of the clearing; some one was an- 
Somehow the handle 
real comfort- 


swering the call. 
of my six-shooter felt 


able. 





i 
‘ 
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II. 


To my amazement it was a girl who 
emerged from the woods to meet Callo- 
way. She was a rough but well-de- 
veloped, rather voluptuous hill jane, 
but there was no show of affection be- 
tween them. They talked for a few 
minutes in a very serious way; then 
the girl turned toward the cabin and 
Calloway disappeared in the woods. 

When I got back to camp and saun- 
tered down to the river Calloway was 
sitting on a rock fishing, and I knew 
that he had not the slightest suspicion 
that I had trailed him. 

I got up early next morning and 
caught a nice string of black bass. After 
a hearty dinner at noon I sauntered 
downstream alone and stretched out in 
the shade. Overhead the full-grown 
leaves waved gently back and forth in 
the June wind. The air was like the 
breath of life. All around sang the 
birds, and the river made music in its 
lapping hurry through this green para- 
dise. 

I forgot, almost, the loathsome Callo- 
way. I was in love. I would wait a 
month and then risk all my future on 
the one little word from the dearest 
lips that ever breathed June air. No, I 
would wait a weak. Well, before the 
trip was over I might speak. Then I 
sat up; I would not wait; I could not; 
I would tell her this very day. 

But I would not rush into camp like 
a wild man in the middle of the after- 
noon, A beautiful thing should have 
a beautiful setting. I would wait until 
the soft twilight, until the dim, holy 
dusk, the singing night, and then I’d 
slip my hand over hers and tell her how 
the world was made that she might be 
happy. 

Having definitely decided, my mind 
was more at ease than for days, and 
the delicious warmth lulled me to sleep. 

I had not slept long when some sort 
of noise awoke me, and something light 





fell on my chest. I gave a jump. It 
was just a bit of bark, perhaps—my 
nerves were a little tense. I looked 
about me for the thing. It was a folded 
bit of greasy paper. I grinned—some 
joke of Bob’s. I opened the paper and 
read the illiterate scrawl, my heart a 
pounding ache. Roughly at the top was 
a skull and crossbones. Then followed: 

We got yore gurl kidnaped. leave five 
thousand dollars in the big dead black oak 
in the middle of the old field on Wild Cat 
hill before seven o’clock next Thursday and 
she won't be hurt. But if the money ain't 
there, or you try any tricks, you know what'll 
happen. 

I started hastily to the camp. The 
tragedy of Baby Kline was too fresh in 
my memory for this to seem like some 
backwoods hoax. Only a few months 
before the whole country had _ been 
aroused by the kidnaping of millionaire 
Kline’s three-year-old little boy. I re- 
called with a shudder that when the 
posse refused to let Kline meet the kid- 
napers and put up the ransom—insist- 
ing that they would capture them—the 
little boy was found dead in a well. 

“Where is Elsie?” I burst into the 
tent on Belle as she was doing up her 
hair after a nap. 

“Why, I don’t know; she went for a 
walk just before I lay down to sleep. 
She hasn’t been gone long.” Belle saw 
the look of fear in my face and came 
out of the tent agitatedly. “Why—has 
anything happened?” 

“No, I guess not.” I decided sud- 
denly not to tell them what had hap- 
pened until I had planned a line of ac- 
tion. 

I would get the money, if possible— 
I knew that from the start. I looked 
at my watch. It was half past two. 
This was Tuesday. Springfield was the 
nearest point where five thousand dol- 
lars in currency could be had, and that 
was a hundred miles away, with im- 
possible roads. There was one man 
there who would take my word for five 














thousand—Sammy Trumbull, cashier of 
the Ozark National. Sammy never left 
the bank until four. If I could get 
word to him in time he could express 
the money on the six o’clock train to 
Cram Junction, and it would come down 
to Halena at one o’clock Wednesday 
—and then a fast rider could bring it 
across the hills in time. But every 
move must be like clockwork ; there was 
no time to lose. 

“Is there a telephone anywhere near 
here?” I turned to Belle. 

“Dan says there is one at a farm- 
house about two miles down the river,” 
replied Belle, still watching me in puz- 
zled agitation. 

In three minutes I was in one of the 
boats, pushing to the middle of the 
stream. After a twenty-five minutes’ 
run I saw a farmhouse across a field a 
quarter of a mile back from the river. 
If that was the place there was a 
chance. My heart, already pounding 
from the run across the field, took an 
extra jump when I saw that the wire 
from the pole by the road did enter the 
house. 

It was three-ten and there was not 
a minute to lose. I went in at the back 
door without even knocking. A slat- 
ternly woman washing her belated din- 
ner dishes let a plate crash to the floor 
as I bolted in. 

“Where is the telephone?” But be- 
fore she got through gasping I had 
found it, grabbed the handle and gave 
one terrific grind—one long ring is 
usually the call on party lines for cen- 
tral. 

I got Shady Grove and asked to be 
connected with Halena. 

“Line is busy,” said central. 

“I’m in a desperate hurry,” I urged. 
“get through the first possible moment.” 

“All rightie.” The tone was not con- 
vincing. 

I waited a few minutes and rang 
again. No answer. I fancy the oper- 
ator was canning gooseberries and had 
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gone to the kitchen to see they did not 
burn. I rang again and again, It was 
three-twenty-five. 

Central answered: ‘Hello.” 

“Halena in a hurry—please,”’ I 
urged desperately. 

“T’ll see if I can get them.” 

Then followed five minutes of alter- 
nate ringing and jawing between coun- 
try exchanges. Finally Shady Grove 
said: 

“T’ll try Smith’s Store.” 

That time she got through to Ha- 
lena—but it was three-forty. I asked 
for a long-distance connection with 
Springfield and urged haste. They 
would call me. Another wait of ten 
minutes—and no answer. Again I got 
the country operator to try for Ha- 
lena. At last—it was three-fifty-five 
then—we got Halena, and Halena had 
Springfield. 

“The Ozark National,’ I shouted. 

A minute’s wait and a voice—it was 
Trumbull’s—said: “Hello.” 

“Sammy,” I began desperately, “this 








is 

Click, click went receivers along 
country lines. Some one broke in. 

“Ya-as,” drawled a whining country 
woman, “I’ve had it in my back plumb 
bad.” 

“Get off—get off the line,” I shouted 
desperately. “This is a matter of life 
and death.” 

“Well, if it’s anybody sick,” came 
back the whining voice, “‘you better not 
get a doctor; they ain’t never done me 
no good.” 

Then the connection broke and the 
line hummed and hummed. And that 
was the end of it. It was past four and 
Sammy was gone. My last chance to 
ransom Elsie, the innocent, the lovely, 
from those brutes, had passed. 

[ had presence of mind enough to 
remember that the farm woman had 
eyed me with suspicious curiosity. 
Country gossip carries far, so I said 
into the dead receiver: 
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“Yes, send five thousand. Get it 
down to me by Thursday afternoon. 
. . Allright. . . . Thanks.” 


Bob and Belle were just beginning to 
be uneasy when I reached the camp at 
five o’clock. Elsie had not yet returned, 
and they were puzzled over her long 
absence. 

Then I showed them the note. 

Belle almost collapsed, for she, too, 
remembered the horrors of the Baby 
Kline kidnaping and that gang was sup- 
posed to have operated from these hills. 
They had not been caught. Bob at first 
would not believe it ; then he grew mur- 
derously angry. 

“That such a thing could happen in 
the twentieth century—like the Dark 
Ages!” 

“Quite a lot of things have happened 
in the twentieth century that the Dark 
Ages would have disowned,” I re- 
marked to him. “Now the only thing 
to do is to keep cool.” Just then Callo- 
way approached from up the river, and 
I finished so he could hear: “And pay 
the ransom.” 

He joined us, and Belle, twisting her 
hands, told him what had happened. 

“The damn pole-cats!’’ Calloway’s 
voice was shallow and unconvincing. 

I had one big advantage—he did not 
know that I even remotely suspected 
him of being implicated. 

“There is only one thing to do,” I 
repeated; “we cannot run any 
Get the cash and follow their instruc- 
tions. I’ve already sent for the money. 
It will be here by noon Thursday. And 
in the afternoon, in broad daylight, I'll 
put it in the tree. We don’t want any- 
body to know—no officer, posse, or mob. 
We must sit tight and follow instruc- 
Her life is too precious to run 
any risks.” 


risks. 


tions. 


“Yes,” agreed Calloway readily. 
“But it’s a shame. It’s lucky some- 


body is along who can raise the money, 





as they are a bad lot back in these 
hills.” 

We agreed—Calloway most heartily 
of all—that it was best to make no 
search of any sort. 

At dusk Calloway arose from in front 
of the fire around which we sat in 
silence. 

“T reckon I’ll go down the river and 
see if I can catch some catfish for 
breakfast. We got to eat, anyway.” 

“All right.” I did not even look to- 
ward him. “But I’m too tired—going 
to turn in directly and try to get a little 
sleep.” 

Soon after he was gone I sent Belle 
to her tent, saying: 

“The only way to help is to stay game 
and not go to pieces. It is going to be 
all right.” 

The moment she was out of earshot, 
I turned to Bob. 

“Calloway is at the bottom of it,” I 
told him. “Don’t give Belle the slight- 
est hint, and don’t let on you suspect 
him. He has gone now to meet the 
gang and report that the money is com- 
ing. I’m going to follow him. If I 
don’t get back by two o’clock to-night 
you'd better start something.” 


III. 


It is fairly easy to follow a man if 
he does not suspect, and you know the 
hunter’s trick of a silent foot and a 
cautious head. Calloway would pretend 
to fish until he thought Bob and I were 
asleep; then he would cut through the 
timber up from the river to the old 
road that led up the ridge. I guessed 
that he would again go to the deserted 
cabin north of the ridge, but where- 
ever he went he would have either to 
follow the road or cross it. Therefore 
[I concealed myself in a clump of under- 
brush about where I expected he would 
come into the road, and where I could 
command a view of it for a hundred 
and fifty yards each way, sufficiently 














clear in the bright starlight to see plainly 
if a man crossed it. 

I had waited about an hour when 
I heard the peculiar swish and tear of 
something picking its way through a 
hazel thicket. Calloway was not a good 
woodsman. I knew it was he even be- 
fore he came into the road fifty yards 
below and turned up the ridge. 

He slouched along the road for half 
a mile without any effort at conceal- 
ment. I suppose he figured that if he 
was seen he would merely pretend to 
be out searching for a clew to the miss- 
ing sister-in-law. 

When he slid into the brush at the 
side of the road it was different. He 
slipped then. If it had not been for the 
noise his clumsiness made it would have 
been impossible to follow him. 

After a short circuit in the woods he 
came around into the dim north trail, 
and I knew now he was going back to 
the cabin in the valley. 

This time he stood at the edge of the 
woods by the little cleared patch that 
was grown up with sprouts, and gave 
the same short whistle—an imitation of 
a female quail calling her brood—re- 
peated three times. There was a mo- 
ment’s wait. I saw something stir in 
the dark splotch of an open doorway 
in the old cabin, and a woman came out. 
It was the same woman. Although her 
head and most of her body were cov- 
ered by a black shawl I knew her by 
her walk. 

On hands and knees I crept near 
enough to overhear. This time, when 
she approached, Calloway put his arm 
around her and said: 

“Hello, hon.” 

“Hello yourself,’ She laughed in 
a nervous, but coarsely pleased way. 

I could catch only parts of their con- 
versation. 

“Buck and Black Jim’s guardin’ her. 
. . . No, there ain’t no danger of her 
gettin’ loose—she’s tied good and fast 
in the loft.” 
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“He’s sent for the money.” It was 
Calloway. “It'll be here Thursday 
noon. Guess he’s bad struck on her. 
He’s scared yellow. They ain’t goin’ 
to notify no officers, and they ain’t goin’ 
to do no prowlin’ around. Tell Buck he 
better go for the money—he can just 
saunter across the old field by that dead 
tree as though he was huntin’ horses. 
I’ll keep watch on ’em at the camp and 
see that there ain’t nobody layin’ for 
him.” 

There was part of it I missed. Then: 
“You come back to-morrow night here, 
and I'll let you know if anything has 
happened. When this has all blowed 
over, Lize, you and me will take our 
share and skip out to Oklahoma. I 
ain’t never keered two hoots for that 
jane I’m married to—honest to good- 
ness I ain't!” 

I beat Calloway back to camp and 
was in bed, apparently asleep, when he 
came up the river with his cane pole and 
two catfish. I had learned a good deal, 
but not the most important thing— 
where the kidnaped girl was being held. 
I must discover that, and do it before 
they learned the money would not be 
forthcoming. Even if anxiety had not 
kept me awake, plans for to-morrow 
would. 

Early next morning I got a word with 
Bob. 

“Go to a farmhouse down 
right after breakfast. Hire a horse, 
ride off to Shady Bend and meet the 
mail stage. Come back to camp at five 
o'clock with a package that might be 
five thousand dollars in bills.” 

Bob followed instructions. Callo- 
way watched him leave, with a slink- 
ing sort of suspicion. I sauntered up 
and said confidentially : 

“Bob’s gone after the money. 


the river 


Am 
expecting it on the one o’clock stage to 
Shady Bend.” 

With that Calloway was so obviously 
relieved that I looked away from him 
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lest he realize he was giving himself 
away. 

That was the longest day since the 
world began. There is no terror like 
waiting. There was nothing I could 
do but stay around camp and pretend to 
be confident and try to reassure Belle. 
She was splendid. The poor girl was 
suffering as only those who love and 
wait can suffer. But she was holding 
up heroically. 

“T—I think they won’t hurt her—if 
they get the money,” she said over and 
over. 

“No, of course not.” I gave reas- 
surance I did not feel. To wait and wait 
as the hours crept slowly from nine to 
ten, to twelve and on and on eternally 
toward five The wind was soft, 
and the leaves rustled, and the June 
sun shone—but Elsie, the girl who had 
so rejoiced in it, was in the hands of 
those brutes. 

There was only one compensation I 
could think of, a grim one—and that 
was, this should relieve Belle of Callo- 
way. If Elsie was found then Okla- 
homa should get him; if Elsie came to 
harm something much more final should 
happen to him. 

Bob rode in at five with the sealed 
package. He had done it well; any 
kidnaper’s eyes would have gloated at 
the looks of that parcel. “Here is your 
cash, Jim.” He tossed it to me. 

I took it under my arm and turned 
to Calloway, who, of course, had been 
in camp an hour with an eye out for the 
money. 

“Calloway,” I said, “I am not going 
to wait until to-morrow to put this 
money in that place; I’m going to take 
it now. Maybe they will release Elsie 
all the sooner. You know this country 
better than I. Come help me find that 
field and the dead black oak tree.” 

Just for a fraction of a second there 
was a little doubt and uneasiness in the 
muddy eyes, but he could not refuse. 

We found the place, an old cleared 








field—cleared in the lazy way of dead- 
ing the trees and letting them fall when 
they rot down. There was not one 
dead tree, but twenty, yet we had no 
difficuity in finding the particular black 
oak meant by the kidnapers. Here, in 
a hollow ‘half filled with rotten wood 
and ants, I slipped the package. 

We started to return through the 
woods. It was just sundown. When 
we had gone a mile or so I let Callo- 
way take the lead down a steep, narrow 
path. 

With a quick motion I threw out my 
foot and tripped him so that he fell 
forward on his face. Springing onto 
his back I pushed the cold muzzle of 
my revolver against the base of his 
skull. 

“Keep right still now!” 

The order brought instant obedience, 
the brute was fairly quivering with fear. 
I took off his coat and tied his hands 
behind him. Then I made him get up, 
gagged him, and took him to a smooth 
hickory sapling about four inches in 
diameter, made him lock his legs around 
it, brought his feet back and pushed 
him down on them so the feet were 
locked under him. This boy’s trick 
makes it impossible for one to rise with- 
out the use of the hands. Then I took 
his coat and hat and set out toward the 
deserted cabin in the valley. 


IV. 

I slipped on Calloway’s coat and hat 
and returned along the ridge near the 
cabin in the valley and waited in the 
woods until the last flicker of the June 
twilight was gone and murky shadows 
filled the valley. 

Then I slipped to the edge of the 
clearing in front of the cabin and stood 
in the deep dark of a clump of tall un- 
derbrush and gave the whistle I had 
heard Calloway give. 

Was I too early? Would she detect 
the difference? I had staked all on 














this. If it went wrong the alarm would 
be given and Elsie would be lost. 

For a moment there was no movement 
or sound in the cabin. The night was 
so still the pounding of my heart fairly 
drummed in my ears. I waited another 
moment, then repeated the whistle. 

This time a form in the dark splotch 
of an open door emerged. It was the 
girl with the black shawl. She came 
swiftly across the clearing to me. I 
moved a little so she could see Callo- 
way’s wide-brimmed straw hat, but 
kept my face well in the shadows. 

She came directly up to me. 

“Hello, Dan.” 

I did not reply, but instead put my 
arm around her as Calloway had done. 
Instantly my fingers closed securely on 
both arms above the wrists. 

“Don’t try to get away—don’t 
speak!” I ordered as she gave a fright- 
ened jump. “You will not be hurt— 
nor even arrested if you tell the truth.” 

She was shaking under my grip. 

“We've got Calloway, and Buck and 
Black Jim,’ I continued. “Got them a 
half hour ago when they met Calloway 
to talk about dividing the money. But 
I think they lied about where the girl 
is kept. If you tell me the truth, and 
take me straight there, I'll turn you 
loose and not even have you arrested. 
If you don’t”—there was conviction in 
the threat—‘‘we'll kill Calloway and 
Buck and Jim, and you'll go to the pen 
for life.” 

“She’s at the old Johnson place.” 
My prisoner did not hesitate long. “Up 
in the loft—with granny.” 

“Where is the old Johnson place?” 

“It’s that old two-story frame house 
at the edge of the apple orchard two 
miles up the valley.” 

“Take me there.” 

Her hands tied behind her, and my 
hand on her arm, she led the way along 
a devious path up the valley. 

When we had gone what seemed 
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something over halfway I tied a hand- 
kerchief over her mouth. 

“Sorry, but we can’t have any noise.” 

We came to the edge of an old field. 
Dimly a gaunt old house stood outlined 
on the far side. The field had not been 
cultivated for several years; there was 
an old apple orchard west of the house. 
It was the sort of deserted place that 
would pass in any superstitious neigh- 
borhood for a haunted house. 

I took the girl back two hundred 
yards into the woods and tied her to a 
young tree. 

“If this is the right place,” I said, 
“T’ll come back and release you after a 
while. If it is not you'll get all that is 
coming to you.” 

She nodded positively that it was the 
right place. She had offered no resist- 
ance, and had seemed badly frightened. 
I guessed she was glad enough to get 
out of it that easy. 

“Now I'll borrow your shawl.” 

I threw off Calloway’s coat and hat, 
and put the shawl over my head and 
around me as the girl had worn it. 
Then I slipped around into the apple 
orchard. It was gnarled and half dead, 
and the house was a ghostly place. 
There was no stir, no sign of life save 
that one window to the north was open. 

The field, like others cleared by the 
shiftless, was dotted by black stumps, 
where originally the trees had been 
chopped down at the height most con- 
venient to the axman. These stumps, 
two and three feet high, often remain 
in the fields for years, and when burned 
over stand out in the dim starlight like 
huge black fangs. 

It was probable that only one of the 
men would be on guard—and possibly 
he would be asleep. I would wrap the 
shawl about me so that in the dark they 
would mistake me for the returning girl 
until I was in the house. After that it 
would depend on who was the quickest 
with a gun. Mine was ready. 

The black shawl fell from my head 
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to my knees, and the weeds more than 
met it. Holding it at the throat as 


women do, I stepped boldly out of the 
orchard and started down the path 
through the weeds toward the front 


door. If they detected me and stopped 
me before I entered the house then any- 





thing might happen before I reached 
Elsie. 

The back window’ was open. 
Whether eyes looked out and a gun 
pointed, it was too dark to tell; but as 
I walked straight ahead in that still 
summer night, toward the gaunt old 
frame house, I knew fear as I had 
never known it before for her I 
loved. If anything should go wrong! 


I was within fifty yards—forty—thirty 
of the door. Suddenly from the woods 
back of me came a scream 
to curdle the blood. 

I stopped in a 
Again the wail arose—a wild 


scream—a 


moment of panic. 
demonic 


screech—a scream of hysterical fear. 
The girl had got the gag from her 
mouth. 


the house, the 
‘iking the floor, 


There was a stir in 
sound of a heavy foot st1 
There was no place 
there were. I slipped down 
path, doubled my knees up almost as 
high as my head, and threw the black 
shawl over me, becoming a mere black 
stump in the weeds. 

heard an oath in the house, and a 
call to some one asleep. A 
man with a shotgun in his hand leaped 
out of the door and ran down the path, 
passing not eight feet from me. 

Again came that wail from the woods. 
It was not a cry of warning, but of 
hysterical fear. More heavy feet clat- 
tered on the floor—and the second man 
came running out to follow the first. 

I waited until they were at the edge 


no time if 
the 


to hi le, 
beside 


evidently 


of the woods, and was j&st ready to 
dash for the door when the old crone 


came out. Even in the dark I could s 
the evil in the very shape of her. 
She walked down the path by me and 
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stopped ten feet away, listening. One 
long spring and the shawl was over 
her head and her arms pinioned. 

I fastened the shaw! so closely about 
her face it smothered her, tied 
her hands behind her back, and flung 
her among the weeds. “If you stir 
I'll shoot you,” I told her. 

The menacing tone had it effect. 

I dashed for the open door—and into 
the dark house. The screaming had 
ceased. The two men had got to the 
girl in the woods, and would be running 
back directly. If only I could find Elsie 
quickly ! 

I went up the rickety old stairs three 
steps at a time in the dark, my gun in 
my hand, calling: 

“Elsie—Elsie!” 

I stopped long enough to listen, but 
my heart beat too loud to hear. 

“Elsie,” I called more loudly. 

Then I heard a tap, tap, as though 
a foot were beating on the 
head. I fumbled in the 


almost 


floor over- 
dark for a 





stairway There was none, but I ran 
into a er. 
Were the thugs coming back? If I 


could only hurry! 
I got up the ladder after bumping my 

head so hard on a rafter that I feared 

unconsciousness for a moment. 

“Elsie!” 

ihere was a stu 


rags. It was she, tied and gagged. 


among a pile of old 
She 
bing as I cut the gag loose. 
right,” I 
Bewvee s sake, 
keep cool. We have to get 
+ 


‘ 
was sol 
‘NT ° ar a! 
“Now you are all 


“Don’t faint. For 


said. 
dar- 
out 
the ladder, and 
stairs. 
edge of 


I carried her down 
helped her 

One of 
the field, 


1 
} 
I 


down the rickety 


the men was at the 
running toward the house. 
jumped from a 
side of the 
arms 


Out this way.” I 
window on the opposite 
and she leaped into my 

We ran for the 
away, and, after 
its sheltering blackness, we 


house, 
woods not fifty yards 
two hundred yards of 
sank down 














in a clump of hazel underbrush to get 
our breath. 

“We are safe now, darling,” I whis- 
pered. I had been calling her that so 
long to myself, I did not think of her 
not being used to it. “They won't fol- 
low—and I can take care of them if 
they do.” 

“T know you can,” she whispered 
back. Her head was on my shoulder, 
her arms about my neck. “I knew you 
would come.” 


When Bob and I went next morning 
to release Calloway, he was gone. He 
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had worn through the rope around his 
arms by rubbing it on the edge of a 
rock, ’ 

“Shall we get the officers and try to 
round them up?” asked Bob. 

“No,” I replied. “They are already 
gone by this time—Calloway and all— 
and they'll never come back. Any- 
way’ —I punched Bob in the ribs— 
“don’t you think a kidnaping that leaves 
Belle ready to seek her freedom is a 
success ?” 

From his blush I think he really was 
figuring on being my _ brother-in-law 
some day. 











—— 


PRISON LIFE SUITS THIS MAN 


S° accustomed has Charles Ortner become to the routine of life at Sing Sing 

prison that he does not want to leave it. Ortner was sentenced to the 
institution at Ossining, New York, in 1917, for from two to four years for 
assault. The two years’ term was completed a short time ago, and Ortner’s 
conduct during that time had been so good that the parole board determined 
to grant him his freedom. 

They had reckoned without taking into account Ortner’s wishes. Twice 
the convict refused to appear before them for parole. The third time he told 
his would-be liberators that he preferred to remain in prison for the full term 
of his sentence. Unless he changes his mind about the desirability of prison 
life Ortner will not be freed until 1921. 





———_——— 


MODERN PIRATES 


[N the western hemisphere piracy on the high seas is so rare an occurrence 

that it can be said to be practically nonexistent. Even the coasts and rivers 
of America and Europe are to a large extent free from pirates. But in the 
Far East as soon as the vigilance of the authorities relaxes for a short period 
lawless crews and captains become buccaneers and sail the rivers and coasts 
in search of ships whose freight they covet. 

Especially has this been true of China, the rivers of which swarm with 
boats lightly manned, offering great opportunities for bold raiders to seize booty 
in quantity. Escape is often an easy matter, too, for the pirates simply steer 
their boat into the midst of the numerous other craft on the river. The Chinese 
junks are built so nearly to a standard that it is very difficult to distinguish one 
from another. 

Lately, because of the internal troubles in China and the withdrawal of many 
of the British guardians of the peace of the seas, piracy has flourished in the 
Celestial kingdom. Efforts are now being made to stamp out this lawlessness. 
Twenty pirating Chinese boats were run down and sunk within a short time 
recently. 
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F all the branches of detective 

work, few call for more en- 

terprise, courage, and adroit- 

ness than the United States 
secret service. In all its annals no 
more successful piece of work is chroni- 
cled than the capture and conviction of 
the Fort Wayne gang of counter- 
feiters in 1871, an enterprise which was 
mainly due to the work of Detective 
Charles E. Anchisi. 

Like “Joe’’ Petrosino, the famous 
detective of the New York police, 
whose life was taken several years ago 
by agents of the “Black Hand,” whom 
he had tracked down in Sicily, Detec- 
tive Anchisi was of Italian birth. He 
was born at Novara, Italy, in 1836. 
After the completion of his academic 
course he studied law for two years in 
the office of his father. In 1854 he en- 
listed in the Sardinian army that was 
sent to the Crimea to join the French 
and English troops. He took part in 
the battle of Cernaia and in the siege 
of Sebastopol, being promoted to the 
rank of sergeant-major for gallantry on 
the field of battle. During the war of 
liberation against Austria, in which 
France came to Italy’s assistance, An- 
chisi won his lieutenancy; but in 1861 
he turned his back upon the past and 
came to America. 

At first a traveling agent, Anchisi’s 
love of adventure impelled him to en- 
ter the federal service during the Civil 
War. Secretary Stanton was glad to 
avail himself of such an intrepid spirit, 





and for fourteen months Anchisi pro- 
ceeded between Washington and Rich- 
mond, and, by his apt address, suc- 
ceeded in gaining the confidence of 
some of the leaders of the Rebellion, 
from whom he obtained information of 
the utmost value. 

In 1868 Anchisi was employed as as- 
sistant operative in the United States 
secret service, being detailed especially 
to break up the Italian gangs of coun- 
terfeiters in this country. He was very 
soon promoted, and in April, 1871, was 
detailed by Colonel Whitley, chief of 
the United States secret service divi- 
sion, to capture a gang of criminals 
who had their headquarters at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, and who numbered 
themselves the most expert 
counterfeiters, cracksmen, and burglars 
in the West. Their operations ex- 
tended over a wide field in the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michi- 
gan, and the capture and disruption of 
this gang had become a national ne- 


among 


*cessity. 


Anchisi proceeded to Fort Wayne 
and soon ascertained that the principal 
members of this association were Jean 
Phillabaum, Sam Rivers, Harry Homer, 
“Ed” Kesler, alias Royer, Thomas 
Lang, Frank and Isaac Lang, and “Ed” 
Wilson. 
this period was the passing of ‘“‘coney 
or counterfeit notes. Members of the 
were compelled to take the 
“thieves’ oath” never to divulge their 
secrets, upon a tombstone in a grave- 


Their principal occupation at 
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gang 


’ 














yard at midnight; then the “grip of 
fellowship” was disclosed—all of which 
initiatory processes were duly under- 
gone by one of Anchisi’s assistants. He 
learned that Ed Kesler was to go to 
a certain Greene, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
for a fresh supply of counterfeit bills, 
and proposed to join him. Kesler was 
duly arrested by Anchisi, and the first 
breach was made in the solidity of the 
organization. 

The extent of territory covered by 
the gang’s operations required the co- 
operation of several detectives. An- 
chisi received information that Sam 
Rivers and Harry Homer had been at 
Kokomo, Indiana, at the farmhouse of 
the Langs, and that they had been upon 
a thieving tour around the country. 
With the proceeds of their robberies, 
which they disposed of in Chicago, 
they purchased a set of the best bur- 
glars’ tools, preparatory to an excur- 
sion to Elmira, New York, where they 
had formed a plan to crack a national 
bank. 

Anchisi took up his post at Toledo, 
having detailed an assistant to watch 
closely all trains leaving Chicago. On 
June 24th he received a telegram, stat- 
ing: 

All hands on board to-day. 

Anchisi proceeded to the railroad sta- 
tion at Cleveland, and, on the arrival of 
the Chicago train, sprang into the cars 
and slipped the handcuffs upon the two 
criminals before they had time to draw 
their weapons. Upon their persons 
was found a complete set of burglars’ 
tools and about three thousand dollars 
in counterfeit bills, besides two pairs 
of loaded Colts. A letter was found 
also upon Sam Rivers, from one of the 
Langs, in which he stated that he in- 
tended to join them at Elmira, and 
should Rivers agree to this, he was to 
telegraph to Lang the message: 

SAM. 


Jim is sick. Come up. 


Anchisi instantly saw his opportunity, 
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and, as soon as he had handed over his 
prisoners to the Cleveland police, he 
proceeded to the telegraph office and 
dispatched this message to Frank Lang 
at Kokomo, Indiana, at the same time 
sending another message to the marshal 
of Kokomo, instructing him to watch 
Frank Lang’s movements and to tele- 
graph to him as soon as Lang boarded a 
train. 

The marshal received Anchisi’s tele- 
gram almost at the same moment that 
Frank Lang received his, and immedi- 
ately began to shadow him. Frank 
Lang went out to his brother Isaac’s 
farm, three miles from his own, and 
dug up a large tin box in a field. The 
marshal concealed in the underbrush, 
saw him take a package from the box, 
conceal it in his pocket, and bury the 
box in the field again, covering it with 
earth. Then he took the night train for 
Cleveland, followed, of course, by the 
marshal in disguise, who found time to 
send this telegram to Anchisi before the 
train started: 

Am on train with your man. ‘On arrival at 
Cleveland you will recognize me on front of 
car platform with white handkerchief in my 
hand. 

From Kokomo, Indiana, to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was then about twenty 
hours’ travel by rail. Anchisi, waiting 
in the depot when the train came in, saw 
the marshal with the white handker- 
chief, who pointed out Frank Lang 
while the latter was eagerly looking 
about him for the supposed “Sam.” 
“Sam” found him before he was dis- 
covered, and slipped a pair of iron 
handcuffs upon Lang’s wrists. 

“What does this mean?’ remon- 
strated Frank Lang indignantly. “I 
am an officer of the law. Here is my 
badge of office.” And he opened his 
coat and, surely enough, displayed his 
policeman’s shield. For in Kokomo 
Lang was, actually, a constable. 

Anchisi, without answering, 
through” his prisoner. In one 


“went 
pocket 
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he found a loaded revolver; in others, 
a considerable quantity of “coney”’— 
counterfeit greenbacks. 

“How did you come by these, Mr. 
‘Constable?’ ” he asked. 

“T found ’em in the cars,” retorted 
Lang sullenly. 

He was turned over to the police. 

Now arose one of those difficulties 
which baffle even the most adroit of 
detectives. If knowledge of the ar- 
rest became general the capture of the 
other criminals would be frustrated, 
since they would read of Lang’s appre- 
hension and instantly take flight and 
cover up their tracks. Before the news 
of Frank Lang’s arrest should be made 
public it was important for Anchisi to 
obtain evidence against Isaac Lang, the 
brother, and Thomas Lang, the father 
of the prisoner. 

Accordingly Anchisi dispatched his 
assistant immediately to the farm in 
Kokomo. This man was the same who, 
as already stated, had been initiated 
into the graveyard oath and had been 
taught the “grip of fellowship.” He 
was instructed to go to the Langs’ farm 
and purchase some counterfeit money 
from them. On the way to the farm 
he met Thomas Lang, the old man, ap- 
parently out for a stroll. They recog- 
nized each other, for the detective had 
met the Langs at the secret meetings of 
the society, and his part in the arrest 
of Ed Kesler was not, of course, yet 
known. 

“Got any ‘coney?’ 
tive bluntly. 

The old man, unsuspecting, pulled out 
a roll of greenbacks, which were 
promptly purchased by the detective at 
a small part of their ostensible value. 

“T want some more,” he told Thomas 
Lang. “I’m going to Chicago to-night 
and need a big roll of it.” 

“That’s easy,” the old fellow an- 
swered. “Go up to the farm and see 
my son Isaac. He will furnish you with 
as much as you can carry.” 


” 


asked the detec- 


The detective proceeded to the farm, 
where he found Isaac Lang and Ed 
Wilson, another of the gang. They 
greeted each other heartily, and pres- 
ently the detective sprang his demand 
for some more “‘coney.” 

Isaac Lang handed him two hundred 
dollars in counterfeit greenbacks. 
“Where are you going to ‘shove’ it?” 
he asked. 

Before the detective could answer 
Ed Wilson rose to take his leave. “T'll 
have to catch the ‘Chicago train,” he 
said. “I’m going to ‘shove’ a big wad 
there to-morrow.” 

Luckily the detective had not re- 
peated the story he had told Thomas 
Lang that he himself intended to go 
to Chicago. When Wilson had left he 
rose to follow him, saw him safely 
aboard the train, and then telegraphed 
to Lonergan, United States detective 
at Chicago, that Wilson was on the 
train. On his arrival there he, too, 
was arrested. 

On the following day Anchisi himself 
arrived at Kokomo, and, with his as- 
sistant and the marshal, took a team 
and went to the Lang farm through the 
woods. On reaching the house Isaac 
was at once arrested and handcuffed, 
and Thomas Lang was similarly treated. 
A search was then made in the vicin- 
ity of the spot where the marshal, hid- 
ing in the underbrush, had seen the tin 
box dug up. They dug for hours until 
all were utterly exhausted, but the box 
was not discovered. They desisted at 
last, but did not abandon hope of lo- 
cating this valuable piece of evidence. 

Perhaps the most effective side of 
Anchisi was his capacity for carrying 
out his plans secretly. The instinct 
which had served him so well when, in 
the Vederal service, he traveled back 
and forth between Washington and 
Richmond, had stood him in good stead. 
Up to the present no less than seven of 
the counterfeiters had been laid by the 
heels, and still the remainder of the 

















party were totally unsuspicious of these 
occurrences. Where a less skillful and 
less shrewd man would have given up 
the attempt to secure the box and have 
announced his accomplishments to the 
press, Anchisi regarded his mission as 
having, so far, failed. He reasoned, 
however, that where the carcass was 
the vultures would forgather. So he 
put the two captives into the cart and 
conveyed them through the woods, by 
an unfrequented route, to a railroad sta- 
tion some distance beyond Kokomo, 
where he left them in charge of his as- 
sistant, returning personally to Kokomo. 
There he arrested Jacob Maas, another 
“shover” of the clan, and brought him 
back to join the two Langs. 

Anchisi did nothing spectacularly. 
He was satisfied that the discovery of 
the box should be made by another. 
Before leaving the Langs’ farm he bade 
the marshal secrete himself in the un- 
derbrush and watch the farm. That 
night, about one o’clock, two men came 
up the road and began to dig up the 
earth in a corner of a cornfield. The 
marshal sprang out upon them. 

“Halt! Throw up your hands!” he 
commanded, covering them with his re- 
volver. 

The two men ran. The marshal fired, 
but failed to hit them, and they got away 
clear. He then went to the spot where 
they had been digging and found the 
tin box, which contained nine thousand 
dollars in counterfeit money. Near by 
were six sets of new harness, fourteen 
gold rings, twelve gold watches, with 
silks and other goods, the proceeds of 
various robberres lately committed by 
the gang in that region. All of this was 
ultimately restored to its owners. 

Meanwhile the expected had occurred. 
Kokomo had learned of the startling 
events that had been going on in its 
midst, and the local newspapers had 
published a full account of all that had 
happened. Still Anchisi could congrat- 
ulate himself upon the fact that he had 
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broken up the gang. But he had not 
laid hands upon the leading spirit, the 
notorious Jean Phillabaum, whose name 
was mentioned at the beginning of the 
story. Another man would have 
plumed himself upon his success and 
strutted, a hero, before the admiring 
eyes of the public. Anchisi did not 
plume himself; he did not strut. He 
simply—disappeared. 

Having apprehended the Langs he 
had proceeded to Fort Wayne, where 
he had hoped to secure Phillabaum and 
so really conclude his operations. But 
Phillabaum and disappeared. Doubt- 
less the two men who escaped from the 
marshal of Kokomo’s ill-aimed bullets 
had contributed, with the newspapers, 
to warning Phillabaum that he had best 
lie low for the present. At any rate, 
Anchisi failed to lay hands upon this 
archcriminal and, emulating his tactics, 
he, too, disappeared. Flyer and pur- 
suer had vanished into thin air. 

Anchisi had one advantage over Phil- 
labaum. He knew that every criminal 
must in time; by some magnetic law of 
attraction, return to his old stamping 
grounds. It is this knowledge that en- 
ables the detective to lay hands almost 
invariably, sooner or later, upon the 
criminal. The police and private de- 
tective agencies at Fort Wayne were, 
many of their members, in active sym- 
pathy with Phillabaum. Patiently, 
hopefully, Anchisi effaced himself. 
With him there disappeared all the as- 
sistant detectives who had swarmed in 
the town. 

In place of Anchisi, there suddenly 
appeared upon the scene a most polite 
French gentleman, polished and suave, 
and an entire stranger to everybody 
there. He had come West, he told 
those who sympathized with him, in the 
hope of obtaining pupils to learn the 
language of his countrymen. He was 
waiting for important letters, it ap- 
peared, from France, and haunted the 
post office a good deal, bothering the 
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postmaster and the clerks to find 
whether anything had arrived for him 
by the last mail. 

Another habit that this gentleman had 
was that of taking long country walks 
at all hours of the night and day, ap- 
parently to study the wonders of nature. 
It was eccentric—but then, all for- 
eigners were more or less crazed! Peo- 
ple contemptuously dismissed this gen- 
tleman from their attention, only com- 
miserating with him at times upon the 
fact that desire for instruction in the 
French language was apparently at a 
low ebb in’Fort Wayne. 

One evening, some two weeks after 
his arrival in the town, the French gen- 
tleman, lingering in the vicinity of the 
post office, saw a buggy come out from 
a livery stable kept by one Jim Barr, 
a notorious counterfeiter and intimate 
friend of Phillabaum. In it were seated 
two men. One of them was Philla- 
baum. The other was Phillabum’s 
brother-in-law. They drove away lei- 
surely, apparently unconscious of the 
presence of any danger, and behind 
them, following’ fast afoot, there came 
the erratic French gentleman. 

The Frenchman was becoming decid- 
edly winded when, after a drive of half 
a mile, the buggy stopped before the 
store of a man named Andy, a sympa- 
thizer with the counterfeiters. Philla- 
baum called loudly from the wagon, 
and Andy came out. When he saw his 
visitor he started violently. 

“For God’s sake, Phillabaum, what 
are you doing here?” he said loudly, 
quite oblivious of the fact that the ec- 
centric French gentleman had now re- 
gained his breath and was not very 
many feet distant, among the shadows 
cast by the trees that bordered the road. 
“Don’t you know that Fort Wayne is 
full of Colonel Whitley’s United States 
Andy continued. “That 





detectives ?” 


fox Anchisi isn’t so far away at this 
very moment, I’ll warrant.” 
The 


French gentleman, now com- 
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pletely recuperated, laughed and jin- 
gled something in one of his coat 
pockets. He crept a little nearer to hear 
the conversation. ; 

“Oh, pshaw!” returned Phillabuam. 
“T know better than that. I’ve been on 
the lookout ever since I came into Fort 
Wayne _ yesterday. While = Anchisi 
thinks he’s watching me I’m watching 
him, and if he had been here I should 
have spotted him. I hear that he’s gone 
off on a false scent eastward. Anyhow 
they’ve all gone, every man jack of ’em. 
And besides,” he continued, laughing as 
he drew from his pocket a new revolver, 
which he had purchased that day, “I'd 
like to see the United States detective 
that would give me much trouble so 
long as I have this about me.” 

“Well,” said Andy, “all I can say is 
that I advise you to keep your eyes 
peeled and look around you. Remem- 
ber how Anchisi got the Langs and the 
rest of them.” 

“T’m ready for a dozen Anchisi’s, 
retorted Phillabaum  boastfully, and 
whipped up the horse. The buggy 
passed on along the road, and _ the 
French gentleman started anew upon 
his pedestrian nature study, while Andy 
went back into his store and closed the 
front door. 

The French gentleman was fast be- 
coming winded again when the buggy 
stopped for the second time at the gate 
of a country house. Phillabaum 
alighted, leaving his brother-in-law to 
hold the reins, entered the yard by the 
gate and tried the door; but the occu- 
pants were absent. He returned le- 
surely toward the vehicle. 

The French gentleman was now very 
close at hand indeed. Luckily for him 
the night was dark; the moon was be- 
low the horizon, and he could approach 
to within a few paces without being de- 
tected. Just as he was upon the buggy 
one of the horses became restive. Phil- 
labaum’s brother-in-law jerked at the 
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rein. ‘Whoa, there!” he called. The 
incident diverted his attention, and the 
French gentleman slipped past the 
buggy and entered the yard just as 
Phillabaum was returning from his un- 
successful journey. As  Phillabaum 
placed his hand upon the wicket to pass 
out of the gate he felt it detained by 
another hand, and instantly something 
clammy and very cold snapped upon his 
wrists. 

The French gentleman had got his 
first pupil! 

“What the devil does this mean 
Phillabaum swore, struggling in vain 
in the grasp of his captor, while his 
brother-in-law peered over the wheel 
of the vehicle in terror. 

“What does this mean?” reéchoed 
Phillabaum’s brother-in-law, — who, 
though he had a tolerably clear appre- 
hension of Phillabaum’s activities, was 
not himself a member of the gang and 
did not feel the constant terror of pur- 
suit. 

“T don’t know,” Phillabaum an- 
swered. 

“T’ll show you,” shouted Anchisi—to 
give him his correct name, since he had 
now come out of his alias. “Get out 
of that cart!” 

The brother-in-law, taken by surprise, 
actually prepared to descend. Whether 
or not he had the ulterior purpose of 
helping Phillabaum is of no import, for 
no sooner had he placed his foot upon 
the step than Anchisi, leaving his cap- 
tive, clutched him around the shoulders 
and hurled him violently into the road, 
where he fell, striking upon his head 
and being momentarily stunned. 
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“Now you get in,” said the detec- 
tive to his astonished captive, who had 
not stirred from the spot since the hand- 
cuffs were first riveted upon his wrists. 

He forced Phillabaum into the buggy, 
and; jumping in, seized the reins and 
drove off, having first found time to 
divest Phillabaum of his new revolver 
and to transfer it to his unoccupied 
hand. Meanwhile the astounded 
brother-in-law picked himself up from 
the ground, rubbed his bruises and set 
off afoot back toward Fort Wayne, 
wondering how it all had happened. 

This arrest caused great surprise and 
pleasure to Colonel Whitley and his as- 
sociates. Phillabaum was the last of 
the Fort Wayne gang. He was at once 
taken to the county jail and thence re- 
moved to Indianapolis. 

The result of this expedition, which 
lasted two months, was the capture, first 
and last, of twenty-four desperate coun- 
terfeiters and burglars, of whom the 
principals were all taken by Anchisi. 
More than twenty-five thousand dollars 
in counterfeit money was seized, as well 
as burglars’ tools, stolen property, a set 
of five-dollar-greenback plates, ete. 

Thus a conspiracy involving almost 
the whole of the Middle West was 
broken up and its leading members ap- 
prehended. The entire batch of ruffians 
and counterfeiters were brought to 
trial and convicted, and consigned to 
various State prisons in the West, upon 
sentences varying from three and five 
years’ to ten years’ imprisonment apiece. 
This was one of the most successful 
accomplishments of the United States 
secret service. 


NEW BUILDINGS FOR SING SING 


HERE are to be several new buildings added to the well-known Sing Sing 


prison, at Ossining, New York. 


A contract has been signed with a New 


York construction company, and work will probably already have begun before 
this appears in print. A new cell house is one of the improvements to be made. 
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V. THROUGH THE READING GLASS 


CHAPTER I. 
A CRIMSON TRAIL. 


HE man who killed him would 

be rendering a public service 

to his fellows,” Delgray said. 

“But, my dear Delgray, you 

can’t possibly be serious. Killing is 

murder, and murder is a crime against 

the law as well as against the individ- 

ual,” Harter said, taking his pipe from 

his lips and tracing fancy whorls with 

the stem in the middle of his hot palm. 

“Where are you going to draw the 

line? A fellow’s life is his unless the 

law finds him guilty of killing another, 

when it ceases to be his and automati- 
cally becomes subject to the law.” 

Delgray shook his dark head, and his 
eyes were unnaturally bright as he 
crossed the club smoke room, and 
stared from the top of the steps out 
across the sweeping expanse of well- 
kept lawn and busy tennis courts, across 
the glittering river to the slope crowned 
with forest trees. 

“You argue from the legal stand- 
point; I from the moral,” he replied, 
glancing suddenly at his watch. “The 
weakness of your case lies in the fact 


that the law may not find the shedder 
of innocent blood guilty, in which case 
he not only goes scot-free and retains 
his own worthless life, but remains a 
danger to the community at large. Now, 
I maintain that the fellow who rids the 
world of such a beast is rather to be 
praised than punished. Anyway, he 
must always enjoy the satisfaction of 
knowing he has done a signal duty both 
to himself and those who have suffered 
at the other’s hands.” 

Sartoris, lazily swinging a racket as 
he came breathing hard across the lawn, 
stopped abruptly, and regarded young 
Delgray with a questioning stare. 

“All of which very dangerous pro- 
fession of belief refers to whom?” he 
asked. 

Delgray started and passed a silk 
handkerchief over a suddenly moist 
brow. 

‘To Paul Rodriguez, if you partic- 
ularly want to know,” he flung out 
without meaning in the least to be rude. 
“This summer’s sun, blazing down on 
a baked earth takes my mind back to 
several bad spots where Rodriguez and 
I, unluckily, have met. I can remem- 
ber just such an afternoon, way back 




















in the Never-never, with a mining camp 
stewing and broiling in gassy heat; the 
deathlike stillness broken suddenly by 
a scuffle from a corrugated-iron shack ; 
oaths, a shout, the crack ofa pistol, a 
dead man lying on his face, and Paul 
Rodriguez running like a hare, with a 
smoking weapon in his hands, for the 
cover of the hills.” 

“And the shot .man’s crime, Del- 
gray?” Harter asked, passing his to- 
bacco pouch to the perspiring Sartoris. 

“That the poor, unlucky chap had 
spotted Rodriguez with a bunch of 
faked cards. He called the dago what 
he was, and the mongrel blood in Rod- 
riguez leaped up and caused the hidden 
pistol barrel to spit fire and smoke. The 
miner just coughed out his lungs on the 
earth floor, and Rodriguez turned up 
in Sydney a month later under another 
name. When a Yank boat took him 
across to Honolulu, he bulged with 
gold—other men’s gold—which made 
more trouble in a world already sad.” 

Sartoris stared up through a cloud 
of blue smoke to the rambler-clad walls 
seething with red and white blossoms. 

“All of which refers to the exceed- 
ingly prosperous and self-satisfied gen- 
tleman sitting writing at his desk in the 
room above,” he remarked as he re- 
joined the group of talkers. “Well, all 
I can say is, Henry, it’s lucky he made 
a point of closing the French windows 
to his writing room, or the club lawn 
would get busy over a five-o’clock-in- 
the-morning push, with pistols for two 
and coffee for one.” 

The hard glitter never left Delgray’s 
eyes. 

“An unnecessary risk of a,decent 
chap’s life,” he answered with a hard 
laugh. “Not that I should care very 
much whether I died to-morrow, but 
I’d rather peg out decently than at that 
dog’s hands. Which brings me back 
to my original point—that the man who 
kills him will be doing his fellows a 
world of good.” 
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Sartoris winked across at Harter. As 
yet the cloud of tragedy seemed so far 
off as not to be discernible. But a sud- 
den rush of wind can bring it up in a 
burnished, blazing sky, and the break- 
ing of the storm amazes by its sudden- 
ness. 

“Can’t you tell us something more 
about our disreputable fellow member ?” 
Harter urged teasingly. “Not that I 
believe in a club smoke room being 
turned into a scandal shop, but Rod- 
riguez’s secretiveness makes him doubly 
interesting, and not a soul here knew 
a word about him till you weighed in 
from the Argentine.” 

Delgray shifted his position ever so 
slightly, seemingly watching the in- 
verted bowl of the brassy sky with the 
sun dropping slowly and_ throbbing 
fiercer heat. 

“T could tell you of things which 
would chill your blood—of Kanakas 
whipped to the bone by that man’s 
greed, of men and women—aye, and 
children even—mutilated in the Kongo 
to swell a company’s rubber, and to let 
Rodriguez get away at the end of the 
season with a fatter purse. Death, 
blood, tragedy, pain—he has wallowed 
in them up to the eyes, and to-day, this 
very afternoon, finds him well clothed 
and prosperous, his hands flashing with 
stones that have cost men’s lives, his 
oily body reeking with self-satisfaction, 
honored member of a gentlemen’s club 
delightfully situated fourteen miles out 
of London, a restored mansion housing 
an ogre, and not one among us with 
the nerve to kill him.” 

“Which reflects credit on an emi- 
nently respectable and expensive insti- 
tution,” Harter declared; “and saves 
a luxurious home for wealthy, idle 
bachelors, and successful overseas trav- 
elers from coming inconveniently un- 
der the glaring eye of public question. 
Better ask Jeaves to mix you ‘ 

The suggestion was never finished, 
for the quiet of the long afternoon, 
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with the hot blue shadows falling across 
the river, was shattered by a whiplike 
explosion, a muffled scream, and the 
dull thud of a heavy body overhead. 

Harter sprang up, overturning his 
chair. “Good Heaven! Delgray, your 
wish has come true,” he said in a hushed 
whisper. “What you desired has hap- 
pened.”’ 

Delgray laughed ever so slightly, but 
hardly shifted his position. “Perhaps 
not,” he said languidly, as though the 
affair had no interest for him. 

“Perhaps, yes,” Sartoris muttered, 
halfway to the door. ‘Come on, Har- 
ter, we must see. Something has hap- 
pened to make him groan like that.” 

As they raced upstairs to Paul Rod- 
riguez’s luxurious private suite of rooms 
in the World-wide Club, the fears of 
Sartoris seemed justified. Pausing a 
moment irresolutely outside the closed 
door, they caught the measured gasp- 
ing of a man in pain and the noise of 
his moving as he strove to drag him- 
self across the floor. 

“Curse it, the door’s locked!” Harter 
said, tugging at the handle. “Silly fool! 
What did he want writing behind locked 
door? He'll die before we can get to 
him.” 

The thought roused Sartoris to ac- 
tion. As the bigger and stronger of the 
two, he motioned the other aside, and 
charged like a bull. The panels cracked, 
the door flew open. Sartoris stumbled 
headlong over a_ motionless form 
stretched face downward. 

Paul Rodriguez was dead, lifeless 
as the proverbial doornail. That much 
was plain when they raised one arm, 
and it dropped dully to the carpet along 
which a crimson stream widened visibly. 

And there was a trail of blood from 
beside the chair to the spot where the 
death grip had seized him. Across the 
hot, close room drifted a slowly vanish- 


ing cloud of acrid vapor. 
Harter straightened up and glanced 
round. “Died of a revolver shot—side 





of the head—through one side and out 
the other. Poor wretch.” 

“Delgray wouldn’t say so,” Sartoris 
retorted, looking grim. “We'd better 
forget that conversation. It might be 
awkward.” 

“Why awkward, my friends?” asked 
a smooth voice in the doorway, and 
glancing round, they saw Delgray 
watching ‘them half amusedly. 

“Rodriguez is dead,” Harter said, 
lifting the lifeless body in his arms. 

“Thank Heaven!” replied Delgray, 
sighing relievedly. “But he died too 
quickly.” 

“Never mind. Ring that bell. Tell 
Jeaves to telephone for a doctor, and 
afterward for the police.” 

Delgray shrugged his shoulders and 
turned away. “Yes, the police must be 
informed,” he admitted casually, and 
they heard his footsteps slowly descend- 
ing the stairs. 

Jeaves was found busy at the courts, 
dispensing iced drinks to perspiring 
players. He paled, dropped the tray 
and ran. A death at the club meant 
more to Jeaves than loss of time. 

At four-fifteen the police were in 
possession. 

CHAPTER II. 
THE BLANK WALL. 


S the telephone bell in the outer room 
whirred, Garnett Bell looked up 
from the litter of papers on his desk 
and pushed back his chair with a weary 
sigh—not that he usually allowed the 
telephone or any other noise to inter- 
rupt him or take his thoughts from a 
given concentrated point. Bell could 
figure out a case as satisfactorily in a 
crowded omnibus as in the quiet of his 
room. 

But this morning he would have been 
the first to admit that he was deadly 
sick of the trunk-line transfer forgery 
case. It lacked the human element, al- 
ways a rallying point for the student 
of crime. 
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“Well, Baker, what is it?’ he asked 
as his assistant poked his nose cau- 
tiously round the edge of the door. 

“One of your pet abominations wants 
to worry you, sir,” Baker said with an 
assured grin. “Inspector Mauvell de- 
sires to know if you could give him half 
an hour on important business.” 

“Important to him or me?” Garnett 
sell asked with a sly smile. 

The young man laughed. “Scotland 
Yard doesn’t work for a private detec- 
tive’s benefit. Shall I say you’re busy ?” 

Bell rose from his chair and knocked 
his pipe on the grate. “No. Tell him 
I’ll give him an hour, if he likes to come 
round now in a taxi.” 

In twenty minutes Assistant Inspector 
Mauvell was knocking at Garnett Bell’s 
door. 

“Come in. Glad to see you. Sit 
down and smoke,” Bell said genially. 
“Now, Mauvell, what’s the trouble?” 

“T see you've sensed some,” the other 
returned, passing his hand over his 
puckered brow. “How are you off for 
time?” 

“All depends on the nature of the 
case. What’s wrong?” 

The Scotland Yard man screwed up 
his lips and smiled sheepishly. “The 
Yard is wrong—for once. We’re at a 
dead end, over this World-wide Club 
affair; can’t make head or tail of it. 
Members rich and influential men, pots 
of money behind it, you know. Must 
do something to keep ’em quiet.” 

“And can’t you?” 

“Not a bit.” We’re up against a 
blank wall. Whole affair shrouded in 


mystery. Delkin was put on it, but 
drew blank. Calkett tried, so did 
Rogers. Same result. They gave me a 


show, and I look like falling down. Bit 
rough, isn’t it, after the tries I’ve had.” 

Bell closed his eyes reflectively. He 
could recall now, that in the long ago, 
before he rose to his subinspectorship, 
Mauvell had been more than a trifle 
decent. In the Hesper Street mystery 


he had given the private detective a 
hand, when the Yard, as an organiza- 
tion, was dead against the unofficial 
man coming in. And then, in the ring 
frauds he had dropped the clew which 
brought success and almost a small for- 
tune to the struggling young man in 
Euston Street. 

But all this was in the long ago, and 
Mauvell, in his rising success, had more 
than once entrenched himself behind the 
Yard’s official red tape and annoying 
superiority. 

Perhaps the instinct to try his hand 
where others had failed moved Bell. 

“Well, what’s it all about? I’m in 
the dark,” he said, glancing at his diary. 
“From the fourth to the nineteenth I 
was in Lisbon. On the twenty-third I 
reached London, sat myself down at a 
dry-as-dust affair, and here it is, in 
front of me now.” 

Mauvell settled himself. “The most 
mysterious affair we’ve struck for a 
long time. On Wednesday afternoon, 
August eleventh, at six o’clock, a mes- 
sage came through from the Milehurst 
police. Would we send a man down to 
investigate something which had them 
beat? The case of a rich foreigner, 
temporary resident of the World-wide. 
Of course you know all about the club, 
and the sort of fellows it houses.” 

“Chaps from the four corners, and 
the dead end,” interpolated Bell. “All 
moneyed jokers, and lots of titles among 
them, I believe. ‘Well, carry on.” 

The dead man’s name was Rodriguez, 
Paul Morales Rodriguez—native of 
Cordova, a long way back. Spoke Eng- 
lish like a balliol man; ran mines, traf- 
ficked in diamonds, held land, dealt in 
rubber, and has done worse than sell 
Inca pots for thirty thousand pounds in 
London—though whether the pots were 
his or illicitly lifted from some Peru- 
vian buried temple, I can’t say. Any- 
how, there he was, a man of wealth, 
well-known to travelers and drift men, 
none too good a reputation, so far as 
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we can gather, shot dead in the middle 
of the hot August afternoon, and not 
a clew to show how he met his end, or 
at whose hand.” 

Bell jerked himself into an upright 
position. “Sounds good. What were 
the circumstances ?” 

“As interesting as perplexing. Two 
fellows, named Harter and Sartoris, 
both gentlemen and very decent chaps, 
I should judge, found him, after break- 
ing down the door of his writing room.” 

“The door was locked on the in- 
side?” 

“Yes and, strangely enough, bolted 
too, with a small brass bolt which Rod- 
riguez had put on himself, apparently 
to guard against any one stealing in 
on him by means of a skeleton or du- 
plicate key.” 

“What was he doing before he was 


shot? Have you been able to dis- 
cover?” 
“Yes. He was writing. It appears 


his habit was well known. At two 
o’clock he would lunch at a table by 
himself in the club grillroom, doing 
himself remarkably well—wine, cigar, 
liqueur—generally about two 
forty-five for a glance through the illus- 
trated papers in the lounge. Sharp at 
three o’clock it was his invariable cus- 
tom, at least ever since he’s been at 
the club—a matter of seven weeks prior 
to his death—to shut himself up in his 
room. He rented a private suite, the 
most expensive in the show. There he 
wrote steadily until a quarter past four, 
when he generally repaired to the lawns 
and took tea. We are concerned with 
what happened between three and four 
o’clock.” 

Bell’s eyes were closed again. He 
was fixing the strange time-table in his 
mind. 

“Go on. I’m getting something of the 
type. Prosperous-looking man, doing 
himself well among a crowd of club- 
men, but always keeping his business to 
himself.” 


rising 
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“Apparently a very wise precaution,” 
Mauvell admitted. “For when we came 
to examine his work, we found he had 
been engaged in making up espionage 
reports for the benefit of some govern- 
ment other than our own. That was 
probably why he locked and bolted the 
door.” 

“Which reminds me,’ the detective 
interrupted, raising his hand. “I’m a 
trifle interested in that bolt. Have you 
been able to establish when he fixed 
it?” 

Mauvell produced a sheaf of papers. 
“Pretty well. Some time the last week 
in July. The club servants can swear 
to that, because certain repainting of 
the premises was in hand, and the man 
who did Rodriguez’s door can swear 
there was no bolt or screw holes then. 
Consequently it must have been fixed 
after the twenty-eighth—the date when 
the painting was done.” 

Of all men, Garnett Bell was the most 
patient and methodical. More arrest- 
ing details, he knew, would follow, but 
it was a habit of his to build up little 
pieces and later to work them into the 
main structure. That was why he asked 
the next question. 

“You mentioned something about 
certain written reports made up daily 
between the hours of three and four. 
Of course, after this man’s death you 


secured these papers. How far do 
they date back?” 
Mauvell consulted his notes. ‘We 


have copies dated the sixteenth of July. 
Why do you ask?” 

Bell laughed. “To give you a gratu- 
itous piece of information—the brass 
bolt fixed to the door of the writing 
room was not in fear of any one break- 
ing in on him and discovering the na- 
ture of the work which engaged him, 
or obviously, it would have been put 
there earlier than the last week in July. 
Rodriguez had some other and more 
pressing reason; just what, remains to 
be discovered.” 














The Scotland Yard man looked sur- 
prised. “I’d never thought of that. 
Now I begin to see how you work up 
your successes.” 

“Not necessarily,” Bell replied, shak- 
ing his head. “That is only one little 
point, which may, or may not, lead to 
big things. I merely point it out in 
passing as something which ought not 
to be overlooked. Well, what occurred, 
to the best of your knowledge, on the 
fatal afternoon?” 

“When our men got there, they 
found the local police crowded in the 
room—a sumptuous place of rich car- 
pets, superb hangings and fine furni- 
ture. Luckily they hadn’t disturbed 
anything except to pick the dead man 
up from the floor and put him on a 
couch—at least, I believe the doctor did 
that with the help of a club waiter 
named Jeaves and Mr. Harter.” 

“H’m! That’s a pity. Better if you 
had seen him exactly as he died.” 

“Mr. Harter and Mr. Sartoris have 
testified to that. It appears they and 
another gentleman named Delgray were 
sitting on the balcony which runs round 
the floor beneath Mr. Rodriguez’s suite 
of rooms. The three of them were talk- 
ing and smoking, generally lazing the 
hot afternoon away, when they heard a 
shot fired and the noise of the body fall- 
ing to the floor.” 

“Are you sure—that the body fell?” 

“Quite certain. All three men have 
sworn to it. Mr. Harter and Mr. Sar- 
toris were the first to go up. They 
broke the door down and found Rodri- 
guez lying on his face, his arms outflung, 
and a bullet wound through the tem- 
ple to the brain.” 

“Which side, Mauvell?” 

“Entered on the left—apparently as 
he sat writing at his desk. He must 
have started up, staggered across the 
room to ring the bell, but fell dead just 
in front of the door.” 

“Any proof of what you surmise?” 

“A good deal. For one thing, his left 
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hand was bloodstained where he had 
clapped it to his temple. The right still 
clutched a pen, and from the chair to 
the door were splashes of blood on the 
carpet.” 

“Not a case of suicide, I suppose?” 

“Hardly possible, because we haven’t 
found the weapon.” 

“Then shot from outside?” 

“Impossible, for the simple reason 
that all the windows were securely fas- 
tened from the inside.”’ 

Bell rose to his feet and began to 
pace the room thoughtfully. 

“Any of the panes of glass shat- 
tered?” he asked, looking up. 

The other shook his head. ‘Not one.” 

“You are quite certain broken glass 
hadn’t been removed and a new piece 
put in between the time death occurred 
and the time the police came?” 

“Absolutely certain. For one thing 
we have no reason to suspect the truth 
of Mr. Harter’s and Mr. Sartoris’ state- 
ments ; and, for another, the putty work 
of every pane has been examined and 
proved to be old.” 

“Despite the fact that repainting had 
been done, and at such time it is often 
customary to replace cracked panes with 
new glass?” 

Mauvell looked almost annoyed by 
Garnett Bell’s insistence on this ridic- 
ulous point. 

“\Ve have established to our satis- 
faction that nothing of the sort hap- 
pened. The same point occurred to 
Delkin, who hunted up all the work- 
men, saw the time and materials sheets, 
and satisfied himself that nothing but 
repainting was done.” 

Bell nodded. “Very well. Let it 
pass. How about the fireplace?” 

There is a grid or grill, quite intact, 
some four or five feet up across the 
chimney shaft. We examined that, 
too. It was very sooty and rusty, but 
quite in order—apparently never moved 
since it was put in ages ago.” 

“The floors and. walls?” 
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“All solid—and the ceiling, too. We 
examined every square inch. Not a 
trap or opening anywhere.” 

“Then for all practical purposes, 
when this man met his end, he was 
seated in a closed vault?” 

“That’s how we regard it.” 

“He was dead when the doctor ar- 
rived ?” 

“Stone dead. His end must have 
been almost instantaneous. The gen- 
tleman I have mentioned both say he 
was lifeless when they burst into the 
room. Now, what do you make of it?” 

Was it Garnett Bell’s fancy, or did 
a sneer really underlie Inspector Mau- 
vell’s words? For an instant the sus- 
picion flashed in on him that this man 
had been sent by his colleagues pur- 
posely to get him on to an apparently 
insoluble case. It would please the 
Yard, he knew, to see a real big failure 
chalked against Garnett Bell. For a 
moment he toyed with this thought. 

“T’ve come to look upon the whole 
affair as beyond the power of the human 
brain to elucidate,’ Mauvell inter- 
jected. 

Bell spun round and his lean jaws 
closed with a snap. 

“TI don’t agree,” he said curtly. “To 
every riddle there is an answer ; to every 
crime, an explanation and an author.” 

Mauvell rose. “Would you like to 
try your hand at it?” he asked. 

Bell looked at him steadily. “Let me 
have the keys of the sealed-up room, 
place me in possession of all the infor- 
mation you possess, and I guarantee to 
discover what or who caused Paul Rod- 
rigue2’s death.” 


CHAPTER III. 


LITTLE THINGS, 


T was a practice with Garnett Bell 
often to start on a case where his 
less fortunate rivals left off. This was 


true in the strange affair of the World- 
wide Club. 





Mauvell and his colleagues were up 
against a blank wall, to use the assist- 
ant inspector’s own words. After a 
moderately short, though trying time, 
they gave up staring at the blank wall 
and looked hopelessly around, on the 
off-chance of picking up some over- 
looked clew ultimately destined to bring 
them success. 

Bell’s method was different. He took 
up his position before the blank wall, 
which was not really a blank wall at 
all for, facing Paul Rodriguez, as he 
had sat in his chair, writing up to the 
moment of his death, were quite a num- 
ber of passable pictures calculated to 
please and impress one who was not a 
connoisseur. 

Bell had put himself in Rodriguez’s 
place. Time, the hour of three, or there- 
abouts. Baker, the indefatigable assist- 
ant, was busy taking measurements. 

“T am sitting here writing—writing 
my reports to a foreign government,” 
Bell announced quietly. “My door is 
locked and bolted on the inside, for one 
of two reasons, perhaps something of 
both; to keep people from breaking in 
on me before I can hide my papers, but 
more likely because I have a fear of 
some one, a fear which has come upon 
me only the last week or so, in fact 
since about the beginning of August. 
Outside, men are shouting at the nets 
or laughing at the courts. Men who 
lounge in punts or skiffs on the river 
have a habit of making themselves 
heard a good distance off. Besides, 
there are always loungers and sit-abouts 
on the terrace or the balcony of the 
clubhouse. Their voices distract me. I 
will keep the windows shut—not for 
fear of any one entering, because no 
one can come in without a ladder, and 
even an enemy doesn’t attack in day- 
light with so many men about. 

“Suddenly the stillness is shattered 
by the report of a pistol. Both Hatter 
and Sartoris swear to that. The figure 
on the chair—that is, myself—rises, 

















staggers, sways across the room, and 
falls. I am lying here dead when they 
burst the door down, and the room is 
full of smoke. Baker, who fired the 
shot ?” 

The young man glanced up and 
laughed. “Find the weapon that did it, 
and I might be able to tell you,’ he 
said. 

Bell went back to the dead man’s re- 
volving chair, swung slowly round and 
pointed to something high up against 
the wall over the mantelpiece. 

“There is the weapon,” he said, ex- 
tending his arm in a line with one of 
a pair of old-fashioned small-bore horse 
pistols. “Hand it down, and ten to one, 
this part of the business is proved.” 

Baker started back in surprise. 

“But surely, Mr. Bell, you don’t seri- 
ously believe that Rodriguez shot him- 
self with that old-fashioned affair, and 
then managed to put it back in place 
against the wall. Sartoris and Harter 
say they heard the fall of the body al- 
most before the noise of the explosion 
had died down. Besides, the police are 
sure to have looked at the pistols.” 

Bell laughed. ‘My dear Baker, that 
is just why I attach some importance 
to my theory. Of course the police 
took down and examined the pistols, 
unless they possess even less brains than 
I give them credit for. But they prob- 
ably told themselves antique pistols of 
George the Third’s day don’t fire car- 
tridges, or conical-shaped bullets; and 
as the piece of lead extracted from Rod- 
riguez’s skull had once formed part and 
parcel of a .32 cartridge, the small horse 
pistols were promptly wiped out of their 
sphere of reckoning. Get both of 
them down.” 

Baker obeyed, and brought with him 
a couple of champagne corks, used to 
set the weapons at an angle against the 
wall. 

Bell took the right-hand pistol and 
glanced down the barrel. 

He put his little finger in, and brought 
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it out black with little tiny powdery 
flakes. 

“Do the same to yours,’ 
manded Baker. 

Baker’s finger came out red with rust. 

The detective smiled complacently. 

“Point number one established beyond 
a doubt. I find my first real clew right 
outside the circle of reckoning trav- 
ersed by the police. They put these 
pistols aside as beyond the possibility 
of the case altogether. I discover that 
this very thing caused death.” 

“T don’t quite follow the line of rea- 
soning,” Baker ventured boldly. 

“Because, my young friend, all along 
you’ve had your mind fixed in the same 
groove as Calkett, Delkin, and Rogers 
of the Yard. They couldn’t get out of 
their heads the notion that the crime 
was committed with a revolver or a 
Browning automatic. They limited 
their line of reasoning to the shape and 
size of the bullet. But, my dear Baker, 
isn’t it just as easy to fire a conical- 
shaped cartridge bullet from a hundred- 
and-twenty-year-old weapon as from a 
modern revolver?” 

Baker shook his head. 

“No. Because a modern weapon fires 
a cartridge, a bullet fixed to a shell; 
the old one required powder, powder 
in the barrel, powder in the pan, and 
round the bullet.” 

An amused smile began to play about 
the corners of Bell’s thin lips. 

“But suppose, my friend, I deliber- 
ately set to work to shoot a man in such 
a way as not to be found out? I don’t 
do the direct thing if I’m a clever chap. 
Your astute murderer always endeavors 
to avoid the obvious. The same with 
me. I see this old horse pistol on the 
wall, and I see my enemy—we will call 
him Rodriguez—sitting in that chair. 
How can I kill him in such a way that 
the whole affair will be shrouded in 
mystery? There is the weapon on the 
wall. It requires, as you say, powder 
for the charge, powder for the pan. The 


, 


he com- 
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old flint is already fixed. Now I can 
get gunpowder anywhere, and not lgave 
a link with my crime behind. But what 
about the bullet? That is a more diff- 
cult matter.” 

“It’s the bullet which gets over me,” 
Baker admitted. 

“Wait. I’m coming to it. If I want 
a leaden ball to fit this barrel, I must 
go to a gunsmith’s and ask for one of 
the exact size. But the gunsmith might 
remember me, and that would be 
dangerous. Stay! I get an idea. A 
conical-shaped piece of lead taken from 
a live cartridge case will serve the pur- 
pose beautifully. I have plenty of car- 
tridges. Now, what more do I want?” 

“A good many things,” Baker re- 
sponded briskly. “To begin with—the 
knowledge that the man you propose 
to kill sits in that chair, on a line with 
the pistol on the wall.” 

“Admitted. But supposing IT know 
that? I become acquainted with Paul 
Rodriguez’s habits. I learn what is 
common knowledge of lots of people— 
that between the hours of three and 
four every afternoon he makes a point 
of coming to this room and of sitting 
at that desk to write out his report to 
the foreign government in whose pay 
he is. You will remember I have my 
pistol, loaded with a modern cartridge 
bullet, with powder well wadded home, 
and more powder in the pan, and every- 
thing ready for the firing of the weapon. 
Rodriguez is here, the pistol is there. 
He sits on a line with death. My dear 
Baker, throw all your doubts away; we 
are coming fast on the matter of the 
man’s end.” 

There was a silence in the room. 
Baker felt, as Bell so often uncon- 
sciously made him feel in the moment 
of some great discovery, that he was in 
the presence of one gifted with some 
subtly far-seeing power denied to other 
men. In all his quiet pronouncements 
there lurked the element of the unex- 
pected. 


“T follow you so far, but still I’m 
at a loss to see how the pistol could 
be fired. No one besides Rodriguez was 
in the room. Then the only possible 
way was by tying a cord to the trigger 
and by manipulating it from the out- 
side.” 

The detective cocked the weapon for 
the third or fourth time. 

“Not at all a bad suggestion, but, un- 
fortunately, there is nothing to support 
it. For one thing, what Mauvell said 
was quite true; there isn’t a hole in the 
floor, ceiling or walls through which a 
cord could be or has been passed. 
Again, these weapons, everything in the 
room, is exactly as when the crime was 
discovered. I believe Mr. Harter and 
Mr. Sartoris to be beyond suspicion. 
They stayed here until the doctor came, 
followed a few minutes later by the 
police. Directly the body was removed 
to the mortuary, the room was sealed 
up. The first seals were only broken to 
admit the Scotland Yard chaps. They 
resealed the door and windows without 
leaving the room an instant. I have 
just broken the seals for the second 
time, which brings me to my second 
point—the murderer had no opportunity 
of removing a cord or wire from the 
trigger.” 

“Then how was it done?” Baker 
asked incredulously. 

Bell moved his head slowly from side 
to side. 

“At present I can’t say. All I can 
temporarily tell you is that a bullet fired 
from this old horse pistol struck Rod- 
riguez down, that the wéapon was fired 
from inside the room—witness the fact 
of the windows and door being closed 
on the inside—and that, in all probabil- 
ity, the man responsible was one Rod- 
riguez went in fear of, and against 
whom he had the small bolt fixed on the 
inside of the door. Put the pistols 
back on the wall, but give me the two 
champagne corks. They open up a 
fresh field of possibility.” 

















With which strange remark Bell 


rose and left the room. 


CHAPTER IV, 
THE SLEUTH. 


THE manager of the club, who had 
personally carried out most of the 
wall decdrations when the place was 
first opened, was sure he didn’t place 
the corks behind the ancient pistols. 

“On that point I can be absolutely 
positive, Mr. Bell,” he replied, leaning 
back in his chair, with his hands crossed 
over his knees. “If you look through 
the various rooms you'll see quite a 
number of old weapons here and there, 
the big smoke room has a good many, 
there are some over the fireplace in 
the lounge, and the two you speak of 
in the late Mr. Rodriguez’s writing 
room.” 

Bell’s face was expressionless. “If 
you remember fixing up the pistols, 
perhaps you can tell me just how you 
secured them to the wall.” 

“Perfectly well. Each with two nails, 
one long, the other short. The long 
nail passed between the space made by 
the let-down trigger and the cap nipple, 
the short was driven into the wall leav- 
ing about half an inch protruding to 
support the barrel.” 

“So that both weapons 
against the wall?” 

“Quite. With the barrels pointing 
downward to the mantel-shelf.” 

“Not outward at all—into the room, 
mean?” 

“Oh, dear no.” 

“You are quite sure on that point?” 

“Absolutely, Mr. Bell. Just come 
with me and inspect the other weapons. 
We've got quite a number of these old 
pistols about. You'll find them all hung 
in the same way, just as I’ve described, 
and as you say, flat to the wall.” 

A tour of several rooms convinced 
Bell. His interest in the case began to 
deepen, now that he found his pet theory 
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bearing fruit. Some one had purposely 
stolen into Paul Rodrigue’s writing 
room in his absence and had put the 
corks behind the pistols to insure the 
barrels pointing outward. One of them 
aimed in a direct line with the chair the 
slain man was accustomed to occupy at 
his work. 

“That will do so far as the weapons 
are concerned,” he coolly announced 
when the door of Mr. Ribaud’s office 
closed again. “Now can you tell me 
what champagnes you stock?” 

Ribaud’s left hand came out and his 
fat fingers were outspread. 

“Moet and Chandon, Bollinger, 
Fleury, Heimer’s, Cordon Rouge, I 
think that is all.” 

“Not Charlemont Fréres ?” 

“Oh, yes—and Charlemont Fréres.” 

“This brand?” Bell said, and quietly 
tossed the corks on the desk. 

Ribaud examined them critically. 

“Yes. They are ours, the famous 
Fleur-de-lis vintage, 1903. This partic- 
ular wine is bottled especially for us.” 

“Ah!” 

For the first time since the case 
opened, Bell expressed pleased surprise. 
At last the wide circle of possibility was 
narrowing to reasonable limits. 

“Then you can tell me, by examin- 
ing your books, to whom the 1903 vin- 
tage has been sold?” 

“Every bottle, every bottle!” Ribaud 
exclaimed. “It is an expensive wine, of 
which we sell very little except at cer- 
tain seasons. My cellarman will have 
his records and the waiter, too. I 
should want time to go through them.” 

Bell laughed. “I shan’t give you 
much trouble. Only let me have the 
names of any members who have or- 
dered Charlemont 1903 since the begin- 
ning of the month, That is all I re- 
quire.” 

In five minutes Mr. Ribaud was able 
to give the information. 

“Two bottles were supplied to Mr. 
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Henry Delgray in his room, on the eve- 
ning of the tenth.” 

Bell started. “Delgray!” That was 
the name of the man Mauvell had men- 
tioned as being with Sartoris and Har- 
ter on the balcony at the moment the 
fatal shot was fired. 

“A complete alibi for Mr. Delgray,” 
he reflected. “At least, on the face of 
it.” Suddenly he turned to the man- 
ager. “Mr. Ribaud, what can you tell 
me about Mr. Delgray? I ask quite 
in confidence, you know, and with no 
desire to cast the slightest aspersion on 
the gentleman’s character. Only Scot- 
land Yard has intrusted me with the 
conduct of this case, and for my own 
reputation, as much as for. the club’s, 
I should like to get to the bottom of it.” 

Ribaud leaned back and thoughtfully 
stroked his close-clipped beard. 

“What can I tell you about Mr. Del- 
gray?” he mused, pursing his lips and 
half closing his twinkling bright eyes. 
“Let me see, now. He became a mem- 
ber of the club seven years ago, just 
after it was first opened. He stayed 
here two months after a long trip 
abroad—I believe to Australia. He 
came again in 1912, stayed three weeks, 
and returned to the Klondike. In the 
spring of 1914 he was here again, and 
I believe left England in May for the 
Kongo. The last I heard of him from 
fellow club members before he came to 
stay with us this time, he was in South 
America.” 

“How long has he been here—this 
last time, I mean?” 

Ribaud turned to a ledger. “He ar- 
rived on the twenty-seventh of July.” 

“And he is still here?” 

“Yes. Still here.” 

“Good. Now, what sort of a man 
is he?” 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoul- 
ders and showed the palms of his hands. 

“Oh! Comme ci, comme ca. Some- 
times up, sometimes down. But all the 
men seem to like him. Widely traveled, 





well read, good shot, seen everything, 
and has done everything, but changed a 
lot when he lost his brother.” : 

It-was a good picture, though crudely 
sketched in. 

“When and where did he lose his 
brother ?” 

“T couldn’t say for certain, as he 
never spoke of it himself, but from what 
others have said, I believe he died quite 
suddenly last year in South America. 
Anyway, when Mr. Delgray arrived 
here this time, I noticed a very great 
change in him—that he scarcely spoke 
unless spoken to, that all his old gayety 
was gone, and at times he would sit 
alone down by the water’s edge watch- 
ing the river for hours on end. For 
all that, a very nice gentleman though, 
and I shouldn’t like to hear a word 
spoken against him.” 

Bell was thoughtfully silent for quite 
a long time. When at length he spoke, 
the easiness of his manner had dropped 
away. Quite clearly he was alive to the 
very serious difficulty that confronted 
him—that of discovering Paul Rodri- 
guez’s slayer and of bringing him to 
book. 

“One question more, Mr. Ribaud,” 
he said, rising and moving to the door. 
“Can you tell me if Mr. Delgray and 
Rodriguez were acquainted ?” 

“Not in any way,” Ribaud replied. 
“T never saw two men more complete 
strangers. Their total disregard of each 
other was even noted among the other 
members, who I believe more than once 
remarked on it. In fact, I distinctly 
heard Mr. Harter say that every one 
in the place at some time or other had 
a good word to say for Mr. Delgray; 
while, on the other hand, the poor un- 
fortunate gentleman who is dead was 
most cordially disliked.” 

“Can you explain the dislike at all? 
was Bell’s next question. 

The manager shook his head. “I’m 
sure I cannot. Rodriguez was a wealthy 
man and seemed quite prepared to be 
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open-handed with his money, but, of 
course that makes no difference in a 
club like this where most of the mem- 
bers are well-to-do and all the gold in 
the world couldn’t buy a standing.” 

Bell was gradually coming out of the 
region of circles. A_ straight line 
stretched before him, and it led to 
Henry Delgray. Of course he had 
only reason to judge by. Instinct, in 
a case like this, was nothing. 

“If you don’t mind, I should like a 
word or two with either Mr. Harter 
or Mr. Sartoris,” he said, glancing at 
the manager’s clock. 

Ribaud’s glance swept the fair and 
smiling stretch of lawn as far as the 
glistening surface of the river. 

“You'll find Mr. Harter most likely 
on the smoke-room balcony. He doesn’t 
often go out in the heat of the day, as 
he had sunstroke once in India. But 
sometimes Mr. Sartoris punts him down 
to Berringford Reach. I believe Mr. 
Sartoris is in town to-day.” 

Bell thanked him and went out. He 
found Harter in a chair on the veranda, 
and the big smoke room empty. Har- 
ter greeted him cordially, despite the 
fact of having a particular aversion 
against detectives as a class. 

“T take it you want to talk to me about 
this Rodriguez affair,” he began after 
Jeaves had brought iced drinks. 

Bell leaned back and watched the 
coo! expanse of grass and river through 
half-closed lids. 

“Regrettably, yes,” he said in low 
tones. “The police are baffled, at a 
complete standstill, unable to make the 
slightest headway. Sometimes 
will step in where angels—you know the 
rest. Well, there it is. I’ve had a look 
round and, I’m sorry to say, as between 
man and man, that suspicion points to 
a member of this club.” 

Harter almost leaped from his chair 
in surprise. 

“Never! 
the club 


fools 


Every man connected with 


has been satisfactorily ac- 
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counted for—unless I’m so unfortunate 
as to be the object of suspicion.” 

A laugh broke from Bell. “I came 
to you, Mr. Harter, because I have an 
intense dislike of being unjust to any 
man. Confidences, I know, will be re- 
spected. I believe this crime was 
planned and executed by Henry Del- 
gray.” 

For several seconds the clubman 
could do little but stare open-mouthed 
at the detective. Literally the pro- 
nouncement, tragic in its directness, 
had struck him dumb. The half-raised 
glass in his hand remained poised at an 
angle, and the liquid dripped and 
splashed in little streams to the cement 
floor. 

“Delgray! No, that can’t be,” he 
muttered, passing his tongue over his 
lips, suddenly gone dry. “I’ve known 
him for years, and any one less likely 
to shed blood I’ve never met. But 
stay “ 

fe checked himself suddenly, con- 
scious of the duty he owed to his friend, 
Bell’s steely eyes flashed into question- 
ing. 

“What were you going to say?” he 
asked, leaning forward and laying his 
hand on the other’s knee. 

Harter shivered. “Your theory is 
absurd. Mr. Delgray was with us— 
Sartoris and me—when -the shot was 
fired. My dear sir, if you really were 
serious in your suggestion, you wouldn’t 
tell me, in case I should warn Delgray 
and put him on his guard.” 

Bell was watching the other’s face, 
not yet from the sudden 
flush of confusion. 

He felt it necessary, 
his man a little longer. 

“From all I can gather, Delgray 
seems to be a very decent sort of chap. 
| shouldn’t like to suggest anything un- 
fair to him. At the same time, Mr. 
Harter, we detectives have to take note 
of circumstantial evidence, and circum- 
stantial evidence in this case points al- 
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most conclusively to Mr. Delgray. Why 
do I take you into my confidence like 
this, you may very naturally ask. For 
a simple reason. If Mr. Delgray is 
innocent, you, as one of his friends, 
might be invaluable in helping to prove 
his innocence. On the other hand, you 
might be in a position to give me a 
great deal of information. That infor- 
mation I seek with no desire unjustly 
to fasten suspicion on your friend.” 

“Well?” muttered Harter, sitting 
very tight. 

“A moment ago you were going to 
tell me something. Then all of a sud- 
den you altered your mind. Unfor- 
tunately I am bound to press my point. 
You were saying jthat any one less 
likely to shed blood you never met, and 
yet, just then, you recalled something 
in direct contradiction to your ex- 
pressed opinion. I regret I must ask 
you what was in your mind.” 

Harter’s glance fell before the other’s 
pitilessly insistent stare. Bell’s eyes 
were of the kind that seem to read you 
through and through, and probe the 
very soul’s secrets. 

“Delgray showed himself in a new 
light that afternoon,” he admitted in an 
undertone, after glancing around to see 
that he was not overheard. “We hap- 
pened to be talking of Rodriguez when 
the pistol which killed him was ex- 
ploded. Delgray had just said that the 
man who brought such a brute to a 
quick end was to be commended. The 
sentiment is his, not mine.” 

“T see. Did Mr. Delgray support his 
conviction ?” 

“Yes. He told us several things Rod- 
riguez had done; of men he had killed 
in cold bool in places beyond the law; 
of people he had ruined, and said some- 
thing about the spirits of women and 
children appealing to Heaven for venge- 
ance on him. That is about all, be- 
cause at that moment we heard the shot 


and the fall ad 





“Can you fix the time with any cer- 
tainty ?” 

“Not absolutely to the half minute, 
but I believe it wanted very little time 
to half past three, because, as I told 
Delgray to summon Jeaves and fetch a 
doctor, the clock in the hall downstairs 
chimed the half hour.” 

For the first time since he had started 
the case, the detective produced foun- 
tain pen and paper. 

“How long should you say elapsed 
between the firing of the weapon and 
the striking of the clock?” 

“Possibly three minutes. I believe I 
am a fair judge of time, and I managed 
to keep my head cool, considering the 
unusual circumstances.” 

“Then that would make the exact 
time of Paul Rodriguez’s death—as far 
as at present can be ascertained—twen- 
ty-six or twenty-seven minutes past 
three.” 

“T should say three twenty-seven.” 

Bell wrote. An important link in the 
broken chain was established at last. 
Bell bound Harter to silence and re- 
turned to Mr. Ribaud’s room. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE UPPER ROOM. 
ELL, Mr. Bell, what luck?’ Ri- 
baud asked as the detective re- 
appeared. “You look as though you’ve 
discovered something. Detectives, like 
other men, wear their thoughts on their 

faces.” 

Bell laughed. “Then my face, at the 
moment, looks none too pleasant. I’m 
feeling sorry for some one,” he averred. 
“Mr. Ribaud, where is Mr. Delgray at 
this moment ?” 

“In town, I believe. He left by the 
eight-seventeen, and said he wouldn't 
be back before dinner.” 

“Good. Then have I your permission 
to visit his room?” 

“The responsibility is yours, not mine. 
You are, for the time being, I suppose, 














I have no power to 
prevent.” He drew from his desk a 
master key. “Numbers thirty-four, 
thirty-five, and thirty-six, on the third 
floor,” he remarked, turning to his pa- 


a police official. 


ers. 
' The detective passed thoughtfully up 
the stairs. Delgray’s apartments, he 
found, were immediately over the dead 
man’s. Delgray’s sitting room was on 
a straight line vertically with the room 
in which the. murder had been com- 
mitted. The young traveler evidently 
used it for business and general pur- 
poses. In one corner a roll-top desk, 
open, was littered with letters, maps, 
time-tables, and steamship guides. Gen- 
erally speaking, the place was in dis- 
order. No attempt had been made to 
keep it tidy or, apparently, to clean it 
up, as the windows were closed and dust 
had settled everywhere. 

The detective drew to a halt in the 
middle of the carpet. He had come to 
a point in his investigations distasteful 
to him. To go through a decent man’s 
papers was not much in his line, and 
yet something had to be done. 

“Delgray killed Rodriguez,” he 
mused, his keen glance flashing round 
the room. “He killed him partly in 
support of a principle, partly, perhaps, 
as satisfaction for a wrong. What the 
wrong was remains yet to be discovered, 
also the means by which the crime was 
committed. Henry Delgray is not a 
heartless man.” 

There was ample evidence of this. 
Scattered about the room, on the desk, 
the mantelpiece, hung against the wall, 
and even on the littered writing table 
were portraits—all of the same man. 
Each was signed: “Your affectionate 
brother, Arthur.” 

Who was Arthur? The question was 
answered by a black-edged card over 
the fireplace, a simple thing surmounted 
by a cross and underneath the place 
and death of Arthur Delgray’s death 
the previous year: 
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Died unexpectedly, at Mentoma, Province 
of La Paz, Bolivia, September 9, 1918. I 
will repay. 

That was all. Bell thought he under- 
stood, but the means, not the end alone 
concerned him. Mauvell had asked 
him to discover the identity of the mur- 
der, and how Rodriguez’s death had 
been brought ‘about. 

“The first I believe I already know; 
the second will be more difficult,” he 
muttered, moving rapidly from point 
to point. ‘No suggestion of another 
weapon, no stray cartridge box, no 
empty shell case, yet all kinds of things 
left in careless disorder.” 

Only two things Bell found it hard 
to explain. These he put in his pocket, 
before opening the window, and looking 
down. Below him was the closed win- 
dow of Rodriguez’ writing room. It 
claimed a lot of attention, apparently 
needlessly so. 

As soon as the-scrutiny was finished, 
Bell set studiously to work examining 
every scrap of paper in the place. He 
might have spared himself the labor, 
save for one point which afterward he 
had cause to recall with satisfaction. 
From the upper room he passed to the 
place where Rodriguez met his death. 

Baker was still busy delving, probing, 
searching, and measuring. He rose with 
a weary sigh. 

“T’ve drawn blank,” he murmured, 
sinking into a crushed leather chair, and 
wiping the streaming moisture from 
his forehead. “This place is like a hot- 
house, and yet I wanted to examine it 
with the windows closed, just as it was 
when Rodriguez sat at his desk. Have 
you had any luck, sir?” 

Bell’s glance had wandered to the 
space of wall above the mantel. 

“Perhaps; perhaps not,” he answered 
mechanically. “I’ve found among 
Henry Delgray’s belongings several lit- 
tle articles apparently having no con- 
nection among themselves, and yet I 
can’t for the life of me understand why 
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a young man like him should possess 
them.” 

“What are they?” Baker began, but 
stayed his words at sight of the detec- 
tive’s face, for without sound or warn- 
ing, Bell had half-risen from his chair, 
and stood in a semicrouching attitude 
with his keen eyes roving alternately 
from the right-hand pistol to the upper- 
most pane of the window and back 
again. 

“IT wonder, I wonder,” he muttered, 
sinking back and breaking the tense si- 
lence. “Baker, slip on your hat and 
get down to Milehurst as quickly as you 
can. Go to the ironmongers and buy 
an ounce of ordinary black gunpowder ; 
also get him to mold you a leaden ball 
about a third of an inch in diameter, not 
more. What time do you make it? 
I merely want to test your watch against 
mine.” 

“Twenty minutes to four,” the as- 
sistant replied. 

Sell made a few rapid calculations 
on a half sheet of note paper. 

“Yes, that would be just about right, 
and bring the psychological moment to 
exactly three twenty-seven,” he mut- 
tered, his glance still passing from the 
wall to the window and back again. 
“Harter says Rodriguez died at three 
twenty-seven.” 

In half an hour’s time Baker re- 
turned. Bell seized upon the gun- 
powder eagerly and, removing the right- 
hand pistol from its nail, fully charged 
it with a liberal allowance of powder, 
rammed the bullet home, filled the pan 
with the black, shining grains, and 
stood upon a chair. 

“T believe I’ve stumbled upon Henry 
Delgray’s secret,” he exclaimed, reach- 
ing up. “The pistol must have been 
exploded by the burning rays of the 
sun passing through that pane of glass, 
and falling on the powder in the pan. 
While I’m waiting to see what hap- 
pens’—he quickly placed the dead 
man’s chair back into position by the 





desk and piled it high with cushions— 
“go and ask Mr. Ribaud if any one in 
the club keeps a register of sunshine 
with thermometric readings.” 

Baker went regretfully and was ab- 
sent quite a long time. When he came 
back, he found his master still staring 
ruefully at the pistol. For a quarter of 
an hour, Garnett Bell’s glance had 
never left that shaft of light pouring 
hotly on the charged weapon, but for 
all the heat, it had not gone off. 

“Well?” he asked a trifle irritably, 
“What does the manager say?” 

“That to-day is the hottest day re- 
corded this year,” was the surprising 
answer. 

The detective sighed. “Then my 
theory is wrong. Had my suspicion 
been correct, the past half-hour corre- 
sponds exactly with the time Rodriguez 
was sitting at his desk up to the time 
the wall pistol exploded and killed him. 
It seemed a very likely idea that the 
heat of the sun would fire the weapon, 
but as to-day is hotter than the tenth 
of August, and the blessed thing hasn’t 
gone off, I can only reckon I’ve backed 
the wrong horse.” 

Baker looked sympathetic. The 
theory was ingenious and likely enough, 
but as it had failed in practice, he sup- 
posed that it must be cast overboard. 

“There’s no doubt, I suppose, but 
that Mr. Rodriguez did meet his end 
from that particular pistol?” he ven- 
tured. 

“Not the least, or that Henry Del- 
gray is the guilty party,” Bell replied 
gruffly. “Every step in my reckoning 
is right up to the last one. Some one 
in the club planned to kill the fellow; 
that some one is Delgray; and I feel 
almost sure I’ve probed the reason. 
Just how he did it, is still the puzzle, 
unless—unless——” 

His right hand drove almost fiercely 
into his pocket, and he brought out a 
little lot of curious objects. For sev- 
eral moments he stared at them thought- 























fully. Then, with a low laugh, he 
stuffed them out of view and reached 
for his hat. 

“You can stay here and watch that 
pistol, if you like. I’m going out. And, 
Baker, don’t lean your head on the 
cushions in case the blessed thing should 
go off and make a mess of you.” 

By the time he strode into Ribaud’s 
office, he was quite composed again. 

“Just a few more questions, and I 
shan’t trouble you any more,” he an- 
nounced with a smile. “Firstly, does 
Mr. Delgray wear spectacles?” 

“T’ve never seen him in them,” 
other replied. 

“Do his eyes look weak?” 

“On the contrary, I should say they 
are very strong.” 

“For what reason?” 

“Because he reads a great deal— 
sometimes from morning till night— 
and I’ve often wondered that his sight 
didn’t give out.” 

“Even such small print as this?” the 
detective asked, and placed in the man- 
ager’s hand a leaf from a South Ameri- 
can mining journal printed in the small- 
est and most execrable type imaginable. 

Ribaud nodded. “Oh, yes. He re- 
ceives that by mail every fortnight and 
reads it through from cover to cover. 
I’ve often seen him spend the whole 
day over it. I should describe Mr. 
Delgray as a prodigious reader when 
the fit takes him.” 

“How did he read—with a magnify- 
ing glass, or without one?” 

“T’ve never seen him with a magnify- 
ing glass.” 

A strange gleam flashed into Bell’s 
cold eyes, and his free hand closed me- 
chanically on a length of twisted metal 
in his pocket. Still he made no further 
reference to this subject just then. His 
next question was equally as curious. 

“Did Mr. Delgray ever ask you to 
supply him with tintacks ?” 

“Good gracious, no! I don’t 
pose we possess such a thing.” 
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Next Bell produced a pleotograph. 
“Ts that a portrait of Mr. Delgray?” 

“Yes, and an excellent likeness.” 

Bell smiled. “I believe there is a 
fancy shop in Milehurst kept by people 
of the name of Firkin. Is that so?” 
“Yes,” Ribaud replied. “You'll find 
their place in High Street, opposite the 
Corn Exchange. But, Mr. Bell, what 
a strange and disconnected lot of “ques- 
tions !” 

“Each linking one with the other, I 
shouldn’t be surprised,” was the enig- 
matical response. ‘Now about the re- 
decorations of the club premises, which, 
you will remember telling me, took 
place—at least Inspector Mauvell told 
me, and I presume he was right—late 
in July.” 

“That’s right. 
in for ten days. 
about it ?” 

“T want the name of the man who re- 
painted the front of the house—the 
woodwork, I mean, especially the win- 
dow frames and crosspieces.” 

The manager propped his head in 
his hand. “TI believe a chap named Her- 
som did the outside painting. Anyway 
Mr. Newcombe of Newcombe & Jar- 
vis, the builders and decorators, would 
tell you. Their offices are in High 
Street, too, only a few doors down from 
the toy and. fancy shop.” 

Garnett Bell, on a new line of inves- 
tigation, walked leisurely down to Mile- 
hurst. 





We had the workmen 
What can I tell you 


CHAPTER VI. 
LIGHT IN 
ARNETT BELL’S 


DARKNESS. 


first visit was 


to the only optician the town 
boasted. He produced and laid on the 
counter a broken altminum frame, 


which once had been circular, and to 
which a small ebony handle was at- 
tached. 

“About three weeks ago, Mr. Kib- 
bold, a friend of mine, bought a read- 
ing glass here,” he said, smiling blandly. 
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“Unfortunately it got broken. I want 
another like it. I believe the price was 
twelve and sixpence.” 

The spectacle maker picked up the 
twisted framework. 

“Quite so. I recall the glass. A 
gentleman from the clubhouse bought 
it. I have another exactly like it. Will 
you take it, or shall I send it?” 

“Thanks, I'll take it,” Bell returned. 
“You needn’t trouble about receipting 
a bill. I have my friend’s old bill, and 
that will serve to remind me of the 
price, should he or .I want another. 
Good afternoon.” 

Across the way was the toy shop. He 
asked to see the proprietress. 

“You sell a good many boxes of these 
tacks, I suppose?” he said. 

The woman took the box, almost full, 
and turned it over. 

“Scores and scores in a week.” 

“Then I couldn’t expect you to tell 
me to whom you sold this particular 
one,’ Bell suggested, handing her a 
photograph, “unless, perhaps, you could 
recognize him from this picture. Have 
either you or any of your assistants 
ever served a gentleman like that?” 

“No. I have never served him,” she 
nodded emphatically. “Perhaps one of 
my girls has.” She walked across the 
shop. Coming back, she said: 

“Yes; Miss Parsons remembers the 
gentleman quite well. He made a re- 
mark at the time about the smallness 
of his purchase, but she can’t recall just 
when it was.” 

“No matter,” said Bell, thanking her. 
“That is all I wanted to know.” 

From the toy shop he passed on to 
the builders. The man Hersom hap- 
pened to be in the yard, looking out 
materials. 

Bell produced a cigar case. Hersom 
accepted a smoke readily. 

“You were the man who did the ex- 
terior decoration at the World-wide 
Club a little while ago,” the detective 
inquired. 


Hersom beamed and started to light 
his weed. “That’s me, sir. No com- 
plaints, I hope. All sound workman- 
ship, only best paint used. Not peeling 
already, sir, is it? The hot weather 
though, is trying to fresh paint.” 

“Not in the least. Standing sun and 
rain excellently,” Bell said. ‘What I 
wanted to ask you was, if you remem- 
ber driving two tintacks—brand-new 
tintacks—into a cross slat of the win- 
dow frame to one of the gentlemen’s 
sitting rooms.” 

The painter shook his head. “Not 
me, sir. Never did such a thing all 
the time I was there. No reason to. 
My job was to slap the paint on, and 
I did it—well, you know, quite all right, 
and all that.” 

Bell was equally satisfied. On his re- 
turn to the club, he found Baker still 
sitting in his chair mopping his fore- 
head. 

“Pistol go off?” he asked with a cal- 
lous smile. 

The young man heaved a deep sigh. 
“Devil a bit,” he remarked laconically. 

Bell drew on his gloves. “Never 
mind,” he said with a light laugh. “It 
will to-morrow—when the position of 
the sun corresponds with the position 
it occupied at three twenty-seven just 
over a fortnight ago.” 

“What do you mean?” gasped Baker, 
leaping to his feet. 

For answer the detective emptied his 
pockets on the dead man’s desk. 

“Here are the clews,” he said, bend- 
ing over them with almost reverent 
seriousness. “First, a length of brown 
thread. One end was shut down on the 
sill of Mr. Delgray’s front room, with 
the closed window keeping it in posi- 
tion. The other end carried a hand 
magnifying glass brought to rest and 
supported by the two tintacks which, 
if you will step down to the balcony 
below, you will find still fixed in the 
top crosspiece of the high windowpane. 
The afternoon sun, focused through 














this powerful glass, was strong enough 
to explode the powder in the pan of 
the weapon on the wall. There, you’ve 
got the whole secret.” 

Even Baker, used to the unexpected, 
was surprised. 

“But how do you know Mr. Delgray 
did it?” he asked. 

Bell’s voice fell to a whisper. “Be- 
cause, my young friend, Delgray bought 
a hand magnifying glass especially for 
the purpose. He had no need of one 
otherwise, his eyes being particularly 
good. While the excitement in this 
room was at its height, he slipped up- 
stairs, cautiously opened his window, 
drew up the glass by means of the 
thread, broke up the framework, threw 
the lens away, but, unfortunately for 
him, left the optician’s receipt and the 
piece of thread behind. I knew from 
the start, directly I had established to 
my own satisfaction the fact that Rod- 
riguez’s end was caused by the wall pis- 
tol, that heat alone, and heat from the 
outside, was the only way of firing the 
weapon. I thought the sun streaming 
through the window would be sufficient. 
When I found it wasn’t I had to retrace 
my steps, go back again over old ground. 

“In Delgray’s room I discovered a 
number of small things which were hard 
to account for—part of a broken mag- 
which I soon ascertained 
a box of 
man to 
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buy when he has everything done for 
him by club servants—and two quite 
new tintacks fixed in the woodwork of 
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had watched the sun shining on the 
pistol.” 

“So you’ve no doubt in your mind 
that Delgray caused Rodriguez’s 
death? 

“None at all.” 

“What was the motive?” 

“Rodriguez was responsible for 
bringing one, Arthur Delgray, to a vio- 
lent end. I gathered sufficient from the 
papers in the poor chap’s room to learn 
that the death of Henry Delgray’s 
brother lay at Rodriguez’s door, and 
that Henry had followed the scoundrel 
from South America to England for 
the purpose of exacting payment.” 

“You think Rodriguez knew?” 

“Without a doubt. He must have 
recognized Henry Delgray by the like- 
ness between the two brothers and have 
feared all along that the day of reckon- 
ing was coming. That explains why he 
fixed the bolt to his sitting-room door 
—to prevent a surprise attack.” 

“And Henry Delgray. Wt 
him ?” 

Bell took out his watch. 

“T want to get the seven twenty-two 
to town for a few words with Mauvell 
—just to put him on his guard. To- 
morrow we shall have proved my theory 
for certain. Poor Delgray! I feel 
for him, because I share his view 
—that Paul Rodriguez’s end is a bless- 
ing to his fellows.” 

Here Bell’s part in the case ended. 
Twenty-four hours later the Yard took 
it in hand; but they never caught Henry 
Delgray, because—well, that’s another 
story altogether. 
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HILE her hardy little run- 
TA7 about was still trembling with 

suddenly suppressed power 

Jerry Bannister jumped out. 
There was nothing the matter. Miss 
Bannister usually got in or out that 
way, and the runabout was merely a 
practical part of herself for reaching 
somewhere else. 

At present she was going to the mov- 
ing pictures, because that was the only 
place where things happened, although 
she did not care for the love stuff very 
much. The town boys she had grown 
up with still looked upon her as a fine 
and dandy fellow, and she herself still 
had to think twice if the conventions 
required her to remember that she 
wasn’t a fellow really. But out at the 
country club this afternoon a visiting 
young man had been mostly eyes for 
her in another way entirely, and it was 
hurting his playing, so she had told him 
to find another partner and had hiked 
happily off for the movies. 

She crossed the sidewalk to the in- 
verted shell of gilded stucco and tinsel 
that was the front of the picture the- 
ater. The dust of the tennis court was 
on her low shoes, that of the road on 
her panama hat, and her hat was pushed 
back from moist wisps of alluringly 
tousled coppery-brown hair. A bead 
of perspiration started hopefully down 
her young nose. Not a bit of use. She 


headed it off with a corner of the ban- 


danna knotted cowboy fashion around 
her neck, at the same time digging into 
the pocket of her short cream-colored 
skirt for the necessary eleven cents. 

“Howdy, Miss Jerry,” the ticket girl 
greeted her. 

“New management, I hear,” observed 
Miss Jerry. “Any chance for a rain 
check in case the film is another of 
these wet blankets?” 

“No,” said the ticket girl; “the idea 
is that there won’t be any wet blan- 
kets. But honest, Miss Jerry, I’m glad 
they added us to their chain; you ought 
to see the new bosses. One is roly- 
poly and pompous, and the other—say, 
the other is about as lively and gay, to 
look at him, as a withered persimmon. 
But it is my private guess,” she con- 
tinued knowingly, “that they’re both 
kid, nothing but kid, inside. No, I 
don’t reckon you need to be so terri- 
bly scared to leave the admission price 
here, not any more.” 

Miss Jerry pursed skeptical red lips, 
and turned into the shell’s darkened in- 
terior. With her usual fetching harum- 
scarum zest she penetrated the hushed 
gloom under the softly humming elec- 
tric fans, and halfway down the aisle 
she stepped on a shoe lace. It was her 
own shoe lace, but she saved herself 
from a plunge by clutching for the 
back of a seat and gripping a fistful of 
a man’s shoulder instead. The shoul- 
der twisted itself free, and the man 




















abstractedly growled a little as he kept 
on watching the pictures. 

“Just for that,” said Miss Jerry to 
herself, “I’ll make him get up.” 

So,.she made him get up, and he stiff- 
ened against his seat while she partly 
stepped on him to reach the unoccu- 
piedeplace next to him. 

“Now I'll fix that shoe lace,” she 
decided as she sat down. 

She bent over her knees into the 
deeper darkness, and felt around for 
the two loose ends of the dangling shoe 
lace. She found one and raked the 
floor round about with her fingers for 
the other. 

“Tucked in my shoe, maybe. 
here you are.” 

As a new film was just starting, she 
snatched rather impetuously at the two 
laces, pulling one out of an obstinate 
snarl; then tied them in a plain hard 
knot, and finished off with a bow knot, 
after which she sat up and back to 
enjoy whatever might follow for her 
price of admission. 

She did not, however, think much of 
what was happening to start with. On 
the screen a wan tenement mother 
stood over a stove frying three slices 
of bacon for her hollow-cheeked tene- 
ment children. “Rain was 
Miss Jerry’s comment. 

Even at that Miss Jerry’s neighbor, 
the man in the aisle seat, was not giv- 
ing her much chance to get interested. 
He was not so interested in the pic- 
tures himself as he had seemed at first. 
If somebody gasped in the dark cave of 
a place or tittered or grunted derision, 
then the fretful man would twist in 
his seat and seem to question the dark- 
ness before he turned to concentrate 
on the pictures again. Plague take the 
man, what ailed him? Miss 
could not call it fidgeting, exactly. He 
was a young man, she guessed; even a 
lithe and airy man, though doubtless 
grumpy. But if not fidgeting, what? 
There was something watchful, alert, 


No, 


checks!” 
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about his restlessness. Was he afraid 
of something; and if so, what? 

“T’ll be jumpy myself in a minute,” 
thought Miss Jerry. 

She was, in less time than that. It 
seemed that the tenement mother had 
taken to her bed, and the tenement 
children had to fry the last of the ba- 
con themselves. They were trying to 
start the fire. What they were trying 
to start the fire with was the kerosene 
can. You knew what would happen, 
and you hoped poignantly that it 
wouldn’t. This constituted the thrill. 

Even so, it was scarcely such a thrill 
as to induce spasms in the beholder, 
and yet it lifted Miss Jerry’s neighbor 
half out of his chair, clutching the arms 
of which he stared like one transfixed. 
3ut the rigidity of horror broke into 
a violent trembling, the hands on the 
arms of his chair shaking Miss Jerry 
in hers. And he was no longer star- 
ing at the pictures, but at a man who 
passed him going down the aisle. The 
was very big and walked with a 
heavy tread; and when he eased him- 
self into a seat farther down, Miss 
Jerry caught the glint of metal buttons 
on his sleeves. 

“So that’s it,” she gasped; “a police- 
man! My jack-in-the-box here is 
afraid of policemen!” 

Jerry Bannister was enraptured. 
This was no canned product. She 
hardly noticed that the screen children 
wrapped in flames. Real 
things happening. Jack-in-the- 
box evidently not endure the 
strain an instant longer; he must go 
away. He sprang up, twisting around 
his seat as he might round a corner 
for a straightaway dash, but at the first 
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“Ouch!” exclaimed Miss Jerry—yes, 


Miss Jerry—for in some mysterious 
manner this concerned her very inti- 
mately. In fact, as the wild young 


man next her started up, one of her 
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feet had been taken with acute sympa- 
thy and would have gone along, too. 
It was jerked off the floor and from 
under her; and, furthermore, she could 
not pull it back. She had to grip the 
back of her seat and brace her free knee 
against the seat in front to keep from 
going overboard entirely. 

“Leggo! Leggo!” rose a desperate 
whisper from the darkness below. 

Jerry peered over. She could not 
quite see her foot, but she saw a whit- 
ish streak extending toward the aisle. 
That must be one of two long white- 
duck-trousered legs belonging to her 
neighbor. On his hands and the other 
knee he was endeavoring to crawl into 
the aisle, perking the outstretched leg 
with him; and Miss Jerry realized that 
each jerk synchronized with a terri- 
ble tug at her own poor foot. 

“Oh, wait!” she implored him, Peo- 
ple were snickering. “Can’t you hold 
still just a min 2 

“Eh?” asked the man below. 





- Now he sat on the floor and 
sought for the trouble. Miss Jerry 
fought back an impulse to scream. She 


knew his fingers were coming nearer. 
She felt them coming, and it was not 
telepathy, either. She felt them com- 
ing along a taut something toward her. 
Then they—grasped her ankle.  In- 
stantly they were snatched away as if 
burnt. 

“Czesar’s ghost,” she heard him mut- 
ter, stupefied, “I thought it was a post !” 

“I—I think,” faltered Miss Jerry, 
“that I—my shoe lace—that I—that 
you tied it to yours.” 

He had whipped out his pocketknife 
and slashed the knot. He lost no time 
in getting to his feet and vanishing up 
the aisle. He was gone. 

The half-panicky flutter in the dark- 
ened place subsided. With a final 
“haw-haw” the man with the metal 


buttons settled back in his seat to look 
at the pictures. 


But not Miss Jerry. 
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Afraid of policemen, was the fidgety 
man? Afraid of 

“Oh, dear—what am I missing?” she 
reproved herself. 

Impulse will open more interesting 
doors than caution, as Bluebeard’s 
wives might testify, and Miss Jerry 
wore impulse like a key on a chain. 
Watch her now as she jammed the 
panama on her head and sped up the 
aisle. Outside the picture theater she 
stopped, and blinked in the sunshine’s 
glare, up the street and down the street. 
But nowhere did she have a glimpse 
of white-duck legs in haste. However, 
the thing to do was not to lose time. 
Across the walk and into her runabout, 
throwing in one clutch after another, 
was but the work of an instant. 

“A post, indeed!” she murmured. 
“Just for that 4 

She had started off the way the ma- 
chine was headed, which saved time, 
but it bothered her not to be sure that 
this was the right way. The heroine 
detective of the movies always had 
either a clew or a vision of vanishing 
coat tails. Miss Jerry was not a hero- 
ine detective at all, and she felt de- 
frauded. None the less, while dogs 
scurried from under and mammas 
yanked children to the curb and the 
street gaped at her dust, she routed out 
a clew of her own; or rather, iike a 
pert little Johnny-on-the-spot goblin, 
the clew just popped up. First a fugi- 
tive criminal would make for rapid 
transit, wouldn’t he? Second, the most 
available rapid transit for Miss Jerry’s 
fugitive was steam. Ergo, he must 
have headed for the railway station. 
Miss Jerry was awfully obliged to her 
clew. It fitted splendidly, for she hap- 
pened to be pursuing him in that same 
direction. 

Down the street she went like a zig- 
zag comet threading sluggish constella- 
tions of vehicles; and then, a block 
ahead at the corner, she saw a long- 
legged man carom against a large col- 























ored mammy with a market basket. 
But he did not stop. Looking back 
over his shoulder he gesticulated ex- 
planations or reproaches to the spilled 
mammy and disappeared around the 
corner. Miss Jerry, however, had had 
the identifying glimpse she required of 
two long white-duck legs. 

“But that’s not the way to the de- 
pot. Oh, dear!” She sighed. “And 
clews were so scarce, too!” 

Still it could not be helped, and after 
a dray with a forty-foot girder and six 
horses had cut diagonally across her 
right-of-way, she scudded around the 
same corner and got him in sight again. 
Afar off, the white ducks scissoring 
tirelessly, there he was. And then 
again, there he wasn’t. He had rounded 
off yet another corner. 

“I know,” decided Miss Jerry; “he’s 
making for the country.” 

Soon the stores began to give way 
to grass-covered front yards, and the 
going was better. Miss Jerry let her 
fiery little four-cylinder mustang have 
the bit. Coppery banderoles streamed 
from under her panama as she leaned 
over the steering wheel. 

Coming to that corner he had turned, 
she shaved it close and entered a sleepy 
avenue of small-town homes. Ahead, 
between the tree boxes that lined the 
walk, she caught flashes of scissoring 
white. He was still going good. A 
genuine second-winder, that lad, like 
an ostrich! 

“Now, High Velocity, now!” Miss 
Jerry spoke softly to her mustang, and 
the devoted little gas-bug fairly put his 
nose to the asphalt. 

It began quickly to be proven that 
celerity is no more than comparative. 
While tree boxes whizzed past, Miss 
Jerry reduced the fugitive’s lead to 
within pistol range, and was vaguely 
wishing for the pistol when the male- 
factor heard the rattle of pursuit and 
looked back. He did a further dozen 
Ostrich strides, tie flying over shoulder, 
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hat on back of head, coat on arm, and 
again he looked back. This time there 
seemed to be speculation, calculation, in 
his backward glance, a glance that took 
in the runabout and the girl and the 
vacant seat beside her. And then, in- 
stead of a final desperate spurt, what 
did the escaped burglar, kidnaper, em- 
bezzler, counterfeiter, or red-handed 
slayer do but bring himself up short, 
adjust hat and tie, step leisurely off 
the curb, and sedately hold aloft one 
long finger, as if she were a jitney bus! 

“Well, what ” began Miss Jerry. 
“Well, what ¥ 

But ten minutes’ practice as a 
woman detective had already made her 
adept in fitting facts to theory. 

“Wants to commandeer me for his 
get-away,” she shrewdly concluded, 
slowing down. 

She was never the girl to renege. 
She had not started with any notion of 
catching him, to be sure. It was only 
to see what happened, like going to a 
fire. But 

“Climb on!” she shouted, while yet 
ten feet away. 

He climbed on neatly, and in a ges- 
ture of sober dignity besought her to 
keep on going. 

Strangely and inconsistently, he did 
not look so awful low-browed to her, 
and she wondered what line of crime 
he specialized in. She resented his not 











being according to the rules. She held 
it against him. Put him in black 


clothes and you could believe him an 
earnest student of theology. Standing 
in the car like a potted bamboo, he 
carefully folded his coat and laid it 
over the back of the seat. Being 
seated, he took a tuck in the white 
trousers; not, however, with the large 
abandon of youth aware of its socks, 
but particularly, as if he were a lean 
and somber-garbed professor of ento- 
mology. 

“Ah! I should say rather warm to- 
day,” he began. 
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Startled, Miss Jerry looked at him, 
and all but ran the car up a tree. But 
he was not crazy. The swift glimpse 
she had of him as he awaited her reply 
in mild expectancy reassured her as to 
that. She looked away, not so much 
to keep the car from going up a tree as 
to keep herself from going up in a gale 
of laughter. 

“T said,” repeated the young man with 
studied geniality, “that it is rather warm 
to-day. In fact,” he added in a burst 
of candor, as if respectfully determined 
to find a common ground of sympathy, 
“it is too warm, really too warm, to burn 
one’s dearest friend to a_ cinder. 
Wouldn’t you think so?” He paused, 
in pathetic confidence that surely she 
must agree with him here. But as she 
did not reply, being beyond expression, 
he seemed greatly downcast and said: 
“However, perhaps you have not 
burned your dearest friend to a cinder 
to-day?” He put it subtly as a question, 
and yet not as if he wished to intrude. 

Miss Jerry nearly went up another 
tree. If this were kidding— 3ut the 
professorial young face was perfectly 
serious. Moreover, she noted that his 
sober pleasantness was not taking his 
mind off the essential issue of his flight. 
He was gazing straight ahead, gazing 
searchingly. 

“On the watchout,” she thought, “in 
case a policeman bobs up to head him 
off.” 

She stirred uneasily. What had he 
done? He certainly had done some- 
thing, but what? Abruptly her small 
gauntleted fists tightened on the wheel. 
What if he had burned somebody up? 
Oh, the fiend! To burn somebody up, 
and then to drop in at the movies! And 
now—now to complain mildly because 
the weather was not seasonable for the 
job! Of all the—the cold-blooded—— 

“Let her boil, if you don’t mind,” the 
fiend was suggesting with the faintest 
touch of reproof in his dry, autumnal 
tones. he re- 





“Tf you don’t mind,” 
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peated with a quiet insistence not to be 
mistaken. 

Miss Jerry let her boil. Of course 
he would not think they were going fast 
enough. She jerked an angry little nod 
at the throttle to let him see that this 
was the fastest. Discretion first, that 
was her idea; discretion till valor saw a 
chance. She thought of heading down 
the next street and back to town, where 
there were people and policemen, but 
decided against it as she would against 
suicide. So, like the whaleboat crew 
who have just harpooned a whale; she 
went right along the way the whale was 
going. 

A fox terrier charged out from un- 
der a rosebush. Three boys at mar- 
bles stood up and watched them go by. 
Housemaids with dust rags leaned out 
of upper windows. But never did 
providence vouchsafe so much as a 
husky iceman. 

“T don’t see any other way,” thought 
Miss Jerry, “except to—spill him.” 

She hoped, though, that it would only 
break a leg—his leg—so that he could 
not run away. She peered up the quiet 
street for a likely hitching post or water 
plug. Yes, at next corner 
was a water plug, a fat and solid one, 


the there 


plenty good enough to take a wheel off. 
and veered 


1 
sne 


narrowed, 


Her eyes 
craftily nearer the curb. 

“Do you know,” spoke her captive 
querulously, “I don’t see any house 


afire.” You would have supposed that 
he had been promised a house afire. 
But still hopeful, he stood up and 
shaded his eyes with a long hand like 
a mariner. 
“Not even smoke,” he added. “At 
the very least there ought to be smoke.” 
gs Jerry. 


Sit down!’ ordered Miss 


Her eyes were on the water plug. 
“Really,” the man argued, “he’s due 
to be burning up now. I can’t under- 
it. But perhaps,” he went on, 
“perhaps it 


stand 
refusing to be depressed, 




















Yes, yes, any min- 


will burst out yet. 
ute!” 
“What burst out?” 
“Why, the house. 
And burn him up.” 
Miss Jerry missed the plug. 


Afire, you know. 


She 
missed it purposely. Quite possibly 
water plugs were premature as yet. 

“Oh, fiddle!’ she cried in vexation 
with herself, trying to shake off the 
horror that seeped into her marrow. 
“Tt’s ridiculous. That’s it, ridiculous. 
The idea, you—ao, no, you couldn’t 
have left anybody to burn up!” 

“Alas!” said the man. “My dearest 
friend, though fat. I cracked his ribs. 
I drugged him. Thus J left him, alone 
and helpless, while a slow fire that ere 
now should have 

“Oh, hush! hush!” cried Miss Jerry 
in a wild impulse to clap her hands over 
her ears. 

“I know,” assented the man in deep 
gloom. “Some fluke, doubtless. The 
fire went out. But no matter,” he added 
brightly, “now I'll make sure. For that 
I was hastening back when you so 
kindly———” 

High Velocity grazed the hub of a 
baker’s wagon. Make sure, would he? 
Well, anyway, the demon evidently 
hadn’t consummated his crime, and if 
there were yet time 

“Which house?” 
“Which house is it? Which - 

He waved her on. Like dried leaves 
dancing to a November breeze, he had 
perked up wonderfully. A demon 
naturally would, with a prospect of sat- 
ing himself all over again at his ghoul- 
ish feast. The girl’s eyes strained in 
shuddering fascination up the peaceful 
street, dreading to see that slow fire 
proclaim itself in an outburst of flame. 

“Oh, aren’t we almost there? Aren’t 
we almost 4 

“Hardly a block away. You see,” ex- 
plained the man, “it is all frame and 
should burn easily. There, on the left. 
The yellow and green. Hammock on 








she demanded. 
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Tubbles’ hammock. Here we 


porch. 
are. Whoa, ma’am! But I don’t un- 
derstand.” He sniffed the air as he got 
down to the running board. “There 
should be a certain fragrant premoni- 
tion—Tubbles, you know. I have al- 
ways fancied that Tubbles would, un- 
der the circumstances in which I left 
him, announce himself to the neighbor- 
hood like a—a spiced roast. Still, it’s 
no matter. Now I'll make sure.” 

He swung off before she stopped, and 
vaulted the picket fence into the yard. 

It was a low fence, and Miss Jerry 
did not bother about the gate, either. 
As she followed him around the side 
of the house the light that was in the 
eyes of the Valkyrie glittered in hers. 
Make sure, would he? 

She reached the steps of the back 
porch as he flung open the screen door 
of the kitchen and charged in. But just 
there she caught at a post—and she 
was a brave girl, too. He had said that 
Tubbles would—would Anyhow, 
the odor through the screen door was 
—it was something burning. What 
also were her ears trying to tell her? 
They registered a sputtering, a crack- 
ling, a fury of staccato hisses. Then 
through the screen, there inside, she 
saw them—flames! Blackish red flashes 
they were, in dense smoke. 

The heroic girl locked her jaws, held 
her nose with one hand, and so stum- 
bled up the steps and across the porch. 
She fumbled for the little knob on the 
screen door and managed to stagger into 
the charnel house. 

Smoke thick and redolent engulfed 
her, and ever and always there was that 
ghastly sizzling. But as she was about 
to keel over, she saw something that 
put wrath like a potent cordial into her. 
Off in one corner a nest of serpent 
flames twisted and darted under the 
pall of smoke, and suddenly these puffed 
up together in a terrifying, crackling 
flash. She saw then. It was the demon 
himself she saw. 





He was making sure. 
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His back was toward her, and he was 
squatted on his heels, peering, poking 
a hand into the flames. It was too hor- 
rible. She shrieked once most thor- 
oughly, and sprang, and caught that 
fiend by his shoulders, and snatched him 
back with all her might. Poised as he 
was on his toes, he tumbled to the floor. 

“Monster !” breathed. “Mon- 
ster!” 

She feared—nay, she knew—that she 
was too late. But she nerved herself 
to look. For some reason the sizzling 
had almost ceased, and the heavy smoke 
was floating toward the window. She 
did look. She stared, wild-eyed. There 
was a gas range where the nest of ser- 
pent flames had been. It was an ordi- 
nary gas range with an ordinary num- 
ber of burners and an ordinary pre- 
serving kettle over two of them, but also 
she saw 

Jerry Bannister had always been a 
quick-witted child, but her wits now 
were chain lightning. She whirled and 
stood over the fallen fiend. She stood 
over him, implacable, like an accusing 
angel. 

“Monster! monster!” she denounced 
him bitterly. “You’ve let the dried ap- 
ples boil over!” 

Certainly that held him. 
smile, for she was watching him. But 
he had no thought of smiling. Per- 
haps he never smiled. He sat on the 
floor, rubbing the smoke out of his eyes, 
and blinked up at her in solemn won- 
der. 

She pointed indignantly at the gas 
range, at the preserving kettle. Dried 
apples were continuing to ooze, though 
perfunctorily now, out of the kettle. 
They had cascaded over the range. 
Irom the range they had avalanched 
to the floor. They were a sirupy cata- 
clysm. Miss Jerry wanted to speak her 
mind further, quite a bit further, but 
when she started there came a break 


she 





He did not 


in her voice, a curious break, which rose 
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in uncertain crescendo. She got back 
control only in time. 

“Wretch,” she demanded, “is there 
no woman in this house?” 

“Yes’m,” said the wretch meekly, 
“Praise Heaven, I see one now.” 

“T mean a 

“Tf you mean the cook, it’s her aft- 
ernoon off, and I had to cook ’em my- 
self. And anyway,” he went on, get- 
ting to his feet, “didn’t I turn off the 
burners? Got ’em turned off just as 
you bowled me over. Furthermore,” 
he asserted, “you can see for yourself, 
even if there’s a barrel of the fruit on 
the floor, the kettle is still full. And 
a kettleful will be plenty for Tub- 


” 





bles. 

“Tubbles?’’ She eyed him narrowly. 
“There is a Tubbles?” 

“Indeed, yes. Very much. He tried 
to sit on me. Tried to sit on me right 
after lunch. After lunch, mind you.” 

“You said you broke his ribs. Was 
that when you broke his ribs ?” 

“Only a couple, ma’am, wrestling. 
The doctor——” 

“T see. It was the doctor who 
drugged him. But do you mean that 
you left him here alone, drugged like 
that, to go to the——” She stopped, 
flushing crimson. She recalled his error 
concerning a post. “To go downtown?” 
she finished. 

“T went,” stated the young man aus- 
terely, “to the movies.” 

“To the movies?” she repeated. “And 
your helpless friend here——” 

“But they were my movies, ma’am.” 

“Yours?” 

“Mine and Tubbles’.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Jerry. She re- 
garded him thoughtfully. “Oh!” she 
said again. “Then you must be the— 
the——” 

Almost she said “the withered per- 
simmon,” 

“Yes'’m,” he affirmed as if she had 
said it. “One of us has to be there every 
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day to cull out what’s rotten in the new 
releases, so as not to inflict them on 
the rest of the chain. You may e 

“Wait,” interrupted Miss Jerry. “I 
positively must think a minute.” 

So, back there at the movies, he had 
been at work. Technically speaking, he 
was trying it on the dog, and that ac- 
counted for his attention being divided 
between the films and the audience. 
All right so far, but Here Miss 
Jerry’s thinking reached the policeman. 
Why should he have run at sight of 
a policeman? She wanted dreadfully 
to ask him about that. 

“Through?” queried the man, and 
when she nodded he went on. “You 
may bet your boots—that is, if you 
like,” he put it judicially, “that there’s 
one film down there to-day that gets 
sacked. Imagine,” he begged her with 
a degree of heat, “imagine burning up 
a bunch of tenement kiddies for a few 
cents!” He shuddered. “Harrowing 
spectacle! Enough to remind me, 
wasn’t it, of poor Tubbles here, help- 
less, doped, and alone except for the 
slow fire under the apples!) And when, 
just then, a fireman came prowling in 
I just 

“But wasn’t he a—I mean,” said Miss 
Jerry, “perhaps he was a policeman.” 

“Maybe so, maybe so, but I couldn’t 
see anything except fires and firemen 
just then, along with Tubby out here in 
the apple stew, and so | ” He 
stopped as if violently jerked, and 
slowly his solemn face crinkled like an 
autumnal leaf into a smile down at Miss 
Jerry. 

“Yes?” she prompted anxiously, very 
red. She recalled that the ticket girl 
had said the persimmon one the 
worst. 

“And so I tried to achieve an exit,” 
continued the man seriously, “but a 
fidgety dame next me had tied her shoe 
lace to mine.” 


“The 
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scorn, hastily tucking the arch of one 
foot behind the other foot. 

“Wasn't it?” he said, but still smil- 
ing at her in that meditative and dis- 
concerting way. “I was delayed, and 
had it not been for you happening to 
take a spin down our street and giving 
me a lift——-” 


“Don’t mention it,’ begged Miss 
Jerry. ‘Now tell me, before I go, why 


—why dried apples?” 

“Oh, them? Them’s 
sion.” 

“Compression ;” 

“Yes, inside of Tubbles. Doctor 
wrapped him round and round outside 
like a punctured tire, but he had to get 
pressure from inside out—against the 
bandages, you know—so as to make the 
broken ribs set. I wanted to pump him 
up, but the doc shook his head and pre- 
scribed dried apples. So dried apples 
it is, and soon Tubby’s slats will meet 
and start their knitting as cozy as the 
Dorcas Aid Society.” 

For a space Miss Jerry regarded the 
young man warily; then in sudden help- 
lessness she caught at the edges of the 
kitchen table behind her. An absurd 
giggle escaped her; a second; a third. 
There seemed to be a host of them. 

“Fact,” pleaded the young man, hurt 
and distressed at her doubts. ‘“Fact— 
lhonest.” 

“Tell me,” she implored, swaying, 
rocking giddily, while he stood and 
gazed at her like a scandalized under- 
taker, “tell me, do you—ever—tell the 
truth?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am. 


for compres- 


This once.” 


“Dried apples? Sla—ribs? Com- 
compression ?” 
“Cross my——” The young man 


stopped and lifted that long admonitory 
finger of his. “Hark!” 

From an inner room a voice was call- 
ing. It was a plump kind of voice, 
though sleepy and dazed and broken by 
twinges of pain. 


“String!” it called. “Hey, String!” 
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“Yea, Tubbles,” responded Miss go. “I will take a—a rain check, if 


Jerry’s young man. you please.” 

“Those dried apples ready yet?” She went, but she certainly had found 
called the plump, plaintive voice. “If I an interesting man. And he went—as 
got to go ’em, get ’em.” far as the fence, because now he wanted 

“Oh!” said Miss Jerry. a clew which was /Tigh Velocity’s num- 

“Fact—honest!”’ String repeated, still ber pendant from the rear axle. Then 
distressed over her doubts. he hurried back to suffering Tubbles 

She had to believe. He was already and the overstewed dried apples. 
ladling the apples info a huge soup Later, however, he followed his clew, 
tureen, a pious grin of anticspation on accompanied by one of the nicest old 
his lean countenance. ladies of the town, who had known his 


“Want to see me make him eat ’em?” mother, to the Bannister front doorbell, 
he asked hospitably. “Believe me, it and afterward he found his way alone, 
will be worth the price of admission.” so that now it was Miss Jerry’s turn, 

But decidedly enough had happened and she kept him guessing for days and 
for one day, even for Miss Jerry. days, until one moonlight evening he 

“T think,” she murmured, turning to guessed right and kissed her. 





BANK PROTECTS ITSELF WITH MACHINE GUN 


XTRAORDINARY measures have been taken by the Pullman Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago, Illinois, to protect the money of its depositors 
from holdup men and bank robbers. An octagonal fortified cage of steel and 
concrete has been built in a wall of the bank building. There are loopholes 
in this fortress, which enable the guards within to view the people, both inside 
the building and outside, for some distance along the street without being 
exposed to the fire of any one making an attack upon the bank. A machine 
gun is placed within the cage, and guards are stationed there day and night. 





MYSTERIOUS MURDER IN CLEVELAND 

WHILE his stepdaughter and a woman friend of hers were conversing in a 

room adjoining that in which Dan Kaber, a Cleveland publisher, lay bed- 
ridden, the helpless man was being murdered one night not long ago. Upstairs 
Mr. Kaber’s nurse, F. W. Utterback, who was asleep, was awakened by his 
employer’s cries for help, and hurried to the dying .publisher’s room, reaching 
there, he declares, within half a minute of the time when he heard the calls for 
aid. The assailants had, however, already disappeared. 

Mr. Kaber, who was a paralytic, was dragged out of bed and stabbed twenty- 
four times, for the most part in the abdomen, with a dagger made from a file. 
He died fourteen hours later. 

The police are working on the theory that the murder was committed by 
two people, who knew the location of the various rooms in the house. It is 
believed that one of the assailants held Mr. Kaber by the throat while the other 
stabbed him. The furniture in the room had not been disturbed, the victim 
being able to put up only a very feeble resistance. 

Threats were made against Mr. Kaber in an anonymous letter received by 
him about a year ago, but the motive for the crime has not yet been uncovered. 

Altogether the case presents many unusual and baffling features, 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


HE Meade house on Madison Avenue, New York, is the scene of two tragic deaths, both 

apparently accidental. The first is that of Mrs. Richard Lorne, who dies of blood poison- 

ing after running a needle into her finger while embroidering. The second is that of her eldest 

son, Julian Chalmers, who is startled by a sudden noise while shaving, and, being in a nervous, 
high-strung condition, lets the razor slip, severing his jugular vein. 

On top of these tragedies comes the fall of a heavy picture over a desk where Eugene Chalmers, 
Mrs. Lorne’s second son, has been sitting a few moments before, and the fall downstairs of her 
husband, Richard Lorne, through the sawing away of one of the stair treads. 

. Everything points to a secret enemy in the household, or else one working in collusion with a 
member of the household. Acting on advice of Samuel Titheredge, the family lawyer, Lorne calls 
in Barry Odell, a detective sergeant of the homicide bureau. 

In the course of his investigation, Odell learns that the residence known as the Meade house 
was owned jointly by the late Mrs. Lorne and her sister, Miss Effie Meade, who always lived with 
her; also that Mrs. Lorne’s first husband, Halsey Chalmers, left an independent fortune to each 
of his five children, dulian, Eugene, Christine, Nan, and Randall, with the proviso that if any one 
should die without marrying, his or her share should be divided equally among the remaining chil- 
dren. Odell also finds in Eugene Chalmers’ room some letters from Farley Drew, a suitor of 
Christine’s. This man Drew has been mixed up in several shady transactions, and one of his letters 
refers threateningly to the recent events in the Chalmers family. Visiting Doctor Adams, Mrs. 
Lorne’s physician, Odell discovers that a different needle was substituted for the one which caused 





her death. This confirms his suspicion that 


tailor’s shop on Third Avenue. 


Mrs. 
learns of a meeting between Gene Chalmers, Drew, 
Gene and the valet depart. 


Lorne was murdered. The same evening Odell 
and Sims, the latter's valet, in the back of a 
Odell, who is waiting in an alley back 


of the store to follow Drew when he emerges, suddenly finds the door flung open, and Drew calls 


to him to come in so that they 


CHAPTER XIII. 
BEHIND LOCKED DOORS. 


OR a moment Odell was dum- 
founded by the sheer audac- 
ity of the man who stood in 
the lighted doorway on the 
alley with one hand slipped sugges- 
tively in the pocket of his dinner coat 
coolly smiling down at him. Then he 
shrugged and replied in the same vein. 
“Thanks. I confess that at the pres- 
ent moment nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to accept this in- 
vitation of yours, Mr. Drew.” 
His unexpected host threw wide the 
door and stepped back for him to enter. 
“T trust that you will have no reason 
to retract that statement, sergeant,” he 
said pleasantly. “I have no doubt that 
we will be able to come to a mutually 
satisfactory understanding.” 
As he spoke he swung the door shut 


can talk things over. 


and with a single motion turned the 
key and thrust it into his pocket. The 
detective gave no sign that he had ob- 
served the act, even when Drew walked 
deliberately across the room to the other 
door and locked it also. Instead he 
stood gazing about him with frank in- 
terest. 

The room was larger than Odell had 
supposed from his restricted view of 
it through the aperture in the torn win- 
dow shade. The sideboard and book- 
case which flanked the cracked, imita- 
tion marble mantel were of cheap, 
highly polished light oak, as were the 
center table and chairs, but a wide, 
comfortable-looking couch stood against 
the opposite wall, and from behind a 
half-drawn curtain in the corner the 
end of a small gas stove was visible, 
with pots and pans hanging beneath 
a shelf upon which china and canned 
goods were stacked indiscriminately. 
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Evidently this room was more than 
a rendezvous; it was a complete apart- 
ment in itself in which one could live 
indefinitely withoyt aid or interference 
from the outside world. 

“Of course, this is not the Belle- 
monde annex,” Drew remarked with 
an ironically deprecatory air as though 
reading the other’s thoughts. “It has 
its uses, however. Sit down, sergeant. 
Will you smoke?” 

Odell shook his head, but pulled a 
chair up to the table and seated himself. 
Drew had assumed the upper hand in 
opening the interview and the detective 
was well content to leave the situation 
for the time being in the other’s control. 
He was curious to learn the motive 
back of his host’s attitude. Drew had 
spoken of a “mutually satisfactory un- 
derstanding.” That could only mean a 
bargain, a compromise, or attempted 
bribery. Odell believed the man before 
him to be too clever to essay the latter; 
yet what compromise could he hope to 
effect with the police? The very fact 
that he sought to establish one told 
against him in the present situation, 
as he must realize. 

Drew, meanwhile, had taken a box 
of cigars from a drawer of the side- 
board, selected one and lighted it lei- 
surely before he strolled over to the 
chair across the table from his guest 
and seated himself. 

Odell looked up and waited for him 
to speak. 

“Sergeant,” he began at length with 
a speculative eye on the glowing tip 
of ‘his cigar, “from what my young 
friend Gene Chalmers has told me to- 
night I believe you to be a man of not 
only common sense but intelligence; if 
I did not, I should not have sought this 
interview. As I understand it, Mr. 
Lorne sent for you through the media- 
tion of his attorney to look into the 
coincidence of the deaths and other re- 
cent accidents which have taken place 
in his home. That, of course, is no 
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concern of mine, but if, in the pursuit 
of your investigation, you should en- 
counter evidence of some—er—irreg- 
ularity which had no possible bearing 
on your case, what would you do?” 

“Trregularity ?” Odell repeated. 

“Don’t let us waste time by splitting 
hairs,” Drew said quickly. “We will 
say rather that you might unearth a 
matter which would in no way interest 
the homicide department of your or- 
ganization—a strictly family matter, the 
probing of which would cause only 
shame and unhappiness to people al- 
ready burdened with grief and perplex- 
ity. Would you consider it your duty, 
without consulting those most immedi- 
ately concerned, to bring it to the atten- 
tion of—er—another branch of the po- 
lice service?” 

“Tf I discovered evidence of another 
and separate crime, unconnected with 
the matter now under investigation 
——” The detective paused in seem- 
ing reflection. “That is rather a com- 
plex question, Mr. Drew. I fancy it 
would depend largely upon the nature 
of the crime and who ultimately bene- 
fited by it.” 

Farley Drew’s eyes narrowed, but his 
tone was still that of one propound- 
ing an abstruse and impersonal argu- 
ment. 

“Tf the crime, as you call it, were 
for gain and happened to be committed 
by a member of the family, it would be 
reasonable to suppose that the guilty 
person would be the one to profit ulti- 
mately, would it not?” 

“Ultimately, perhaps, but not neces- 
sarily directly.” A quick flash of mem- 
ory had recalled the note which Odell 
himself had laid before his chief an 
hour previously, and with it, a sudden 
inkling of the possible truth had come. 
“If somie member of the family were 
placed in a compromising position by 
an outsider and forced into crime for 
the immediate benefit of that outsider 
in order to gain immunity for himself, 
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it would cease to be a purely family 
matter, and its investigation would very 
likely bring shame and unhappiness and 
possibly incarceration to the instigator. 
Are you entirely disinterested in this 
theoretical discussion, Mr. Drew?” 

He smiled steadily into the dark, 
smoldering eyes across the table, and 
Drew forced a sickly grimace in return, 
but the fingers holding his cigar 
twitched murderously. 

“Quite.” His voice was curiously 
even. “I confess I am disappointed in 
you, sergeant; I had taken you to be 
a man of independent thought and ac- 
tion, not hidebound like the majority 
of your confréres. I have been speak- 
ing from a purely altruistic point of 
view. I wished to spare a heartbroken 
and panic-stricken family from further 
pain, and to save one young person 
from an unmerited punishment for 
what the family themselves would be 
the first to characterize as a meré mis- 
take. I hoped that you could be in- 
duced to see the matter from that stand- 
point.” 

“And in saving the family from fur- 
ther annoyance, incidentally protect the 
real criminal—who had used the young 
person you mention as a mere too!— 
from the consequences of what he him- 
self had instigated?” Odell laughed in 
the other’s lowering face. “Let him 
go scot-free with the extortion he had 
practiced upon one member of the fam- 
ily, in order to keep from the rest a 
knowledge of the truth? You are not 
serious, Mr. Drew! The young person 
may be ‘in too deep,’ as it was ‘meant 
he should be,’ for him to extricate him- 
self, but if the matter is not exposed 
he may be ‘in’ considerably deeper be- 
fore he is through. [ven if the affair 
did not come within the bounds of the 
case I am investigating, I think that I 
should find myself compelled to take 
a hand.” 

For a moment there was _ silence 
while Drew blew smoke in the air. 

8D ps 
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“So Gene lied,” he said at last. “He 
told me that he had destroyed that note. 
You have it in your possession, ser- 
geant?” 

“No. I turned it in to my chief to- 
night to be brought to the attention 
of the bureau which it would ordinarily 
concern if I say the word.” Odell 
watched the other’s face narrowly. “I 
may add that no letter, no telephone 
message, nothing but my request in 
person would enable me to regain pos- 
session of it.” 

“But you could regain it?” The 
eagerness in Drew’s tones was unre- 
strained. 

“It is highly probable, Mr. Drew.” 

“Could anything induce you to do 
so? I mean nothing so crude as bribery, 
sergeant; when two men each possess 
something that the other wants and 
their need is equally urgent, it is some- 
times possible to arrange an amicable 
trade.” 

The compromise! It had come at 
last! Odell turned upon the other a 
gaze of mild inquiry. 

“If I am in need of anything, at least 
to the extent of compounding a felony 
in order to obtain it, I am unaware of 
the fact,” he said blandly. “Can you 
be a trifle more explicit, Mr. Drew?” 

“You are young and ambitious; I 
think you have a real love for your 
work, an immense enthusiasm, and you 
are impatient to reach the top of the 
Jadder. I’ve seen your name in the 
papers in connection with more than 
one big case in a subordinate capacity, 
but minor success is sometimes a boom- 
erang; it leads to petty jealousies and 
persecutions which retard promotion 
until the injustice of it embitters your 
One celebrated case brought to 
a successful conclusion by you alone 


soul. 


would make you for life; this case you 
are working on promises to be the big- 
gest thing that New York has seen for 
years. Can you deny that, for the sake 
of your career alone, it is vitally nec- 
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essary that you should discover the 
one who is guilty? I do not want the 
note back; I merely wish to see it de- 
stroyed in my presence and to receive 
your assurance that it and the matter to 
which it pertains shall be officially for- 
gotten. If in return for this I furnish 
you with the motive for this series of 
crimes and attempted crimes, and the 
strongest kind of circumstantial evi- 
dence of the identity of their perpe- 
trator, would you not consider it a fair 
deal? At best you can prove nothing 
against me and could only cause me em- 
barrassment, while, without my help, 
you can never solve the problem you 
have undertaken.” 

“TI am not so sure,” Odell demurred. 
“T’ve only been on the case a little over 
twelve hours, you know, and I still have 
hopes. As to the note, you may re- 
member I told you a few minutes ago 
that it would be turned over to the 
bureau which it would ordinarily con- 
cern, if J said the word. I have not 
said the word, for I am not sure yet 
that it concerns any bureau other than 
mine.” 

“But you—you are a member of the 
homicide squad !’’ Drew stammered and 
the stub of his cigar slipped unnoticed 
from his fingers. 

“Exactly. I am not sure that that 
note has not a direct bearing on the 
murders I am investigating.” 

“You’re mad, I tell you, man!” 
Drew sprang from his chair. “You 
know less than I thought of what that 
note refers to, if you imagine such a 
ridiculously far-fetched thing!” 

“Not so far-fetched if you remember 
the wording of the note and compare 
it with the events of the past month,” 
Odell remarked quietly. “I quoted a 
sentence or two from it before, but do 
you recall the rest? ‘Your mother’s 
went through without a hitch and the 
next one will if you only keep your 
nerve. It’s got to be done by the sixth 
or you know where the first one will 





send you.’ I believe that is it, word 
for word, Mr. Drew. When you con- 
sider that Mrs. Lorne has already been 
done to death ‘without a hitch’ and 
that the sixth of the month was the 
date of Julian’s death, it appears to 
lend the note quite another significance, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Great Scott!” Drew retreated a 
step or two. ‘What a devilish miscon- 
struction! But you don’t believe it 
yourself, sergeant, you are trying to 
bluff me! Do you think I would be 
enough of an ass to write so openly 
and sign my name to it if I were plot- 
ting murder?” 

“Tt isn’t so much what I think as 
what a jury would decide after the dis- 
trict attorney had got through explain- 
ing it to them,” responded Odell. “You 
know Hutchins’ reputation, don’t you, 
Mr. Drew? They say he can get a 
conviction on less evidence than any 
one else who has ever been in office. 
It may be that the note together with 
a few other little things which ve have 
against you are not sufficient to send 
you to the chair, but they are strong 
enough evidence to indict you and put 
you on trial.” 

“You can’t do that!’ Drew cried 
hoarsely, gripping the back of his chair 
as he stood behind it until it creaked 
a warning. “This talk of a conviction 
is all rot and you know it, but I might 
as well go to the chair as through the 
notoriety and indignity of arrest on 
such a hideous charge! It would be 
a frame-up! You can’t do it, Odell, 
you shan’t! You'll never leave this 
room alive to put it over on me!” 

“Steady there, Drew,” the detective 
advised coolly, for the other’s voice 
had risen and his features were working 
convulsively. “Don’t take your hand 
off your number ; the chief has the note, 
remember, and if I don’t show up, he 
will act on it at once. Moreover, two 
of my men accompanied me here and 
one saw me enter this room. The other 
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is waiting outside for me to rejoin him; 
if I do not do so within a certain speci- 
fied time, he has his instructions as to 
how to proceed.” 

A measure of self-control had re- 
turned to Drew and he laughed shortly. 

“T’m not a murderey nor even a po- 
tential one, as you know yourself, ser- 
geant. I spoke in sheer desperation 
without thinking what I was saying. I 
am not likely to place myself in jeop- 
ardy by eliminating an obscure member 
of the police force!’ He caught him- 
self up abruptly as though realizing 
that he had made a false move and 
added in haste: “I was foolish to per- 
mit myself to become excited over a 
mere bluff; I should have grasped the 
fact at once that neither you nor your 
chief would make laughingstocks of 
attempting to bring me to 
a charge and with such 
evidence! It would be a farce, a pat- 
ent frame-up, and you would be lucky 
if you were merely dismissed from the 
force without having further action 
taken against you!” 

Odell could not help but admire the 
cleverness with which his opponent had 
turned the tables and he smiled can- 
didly. 

“Granted. Still”’—the smile faded 
and his jaw set sternly—‘an arrest on 
suspicion, with due publicity including 
the printing of that note verbatim in 
every newspaper in the city, would 
achieve practically the same result as 
far as you are concerned, my dear Mr. 
Drew. I fancy that Gene’s explana- 
tion would not only prove interesting 
reading to your circle of acquaintances, 
but prevent your making others among 
the unsophisticated scions of wealthy 
families.” 

“Perhaps; but Gene is not in a posi- 
tion to offer explanations,’ Drew re- 
torted smoothly. “Having called your 
bluff, sergeant, it seems to me that we 
are back at the starting point of my 
proposition. Arrest me if you like; 


yourselves by 
trial on such 
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I admit it would ruin me as far New 
York society goes, but I'll break you 
for it, and the world is wide for my 
activities although not for yours, unless 
you join the army of discredited petty 
officials who open _ private-detective 
agencies and starve. Bring me the note, 
call it square, and I’ll make your ca- 
reer.” 

He was his own debonair, smiling, 
slightly ironic self again, and Odell 
studied him reflectively for a moment 
before replying. In the light of the 
revelation which had come to him since 
entering the room his theory, weak and 
scarcely tenable as he had known it 
in his heart to be, had been utterly de- 
molished, and the detective realized that 
he had clung to it only because no other 
possible explanation of the mystery pre- 
sented itself. 

Could Farley Drew furnish him with 
the information of which he boasted? 
Was it within his power to supply the 
motive for this seemingly purposeless 
series of crimes? He had spoken, too, 
of strong circumstantial evidence of 
the identity of their perpetrator; if he 
were not bluffing in his turn, would it 
not be well to agree to his terms? 

The note in itself would not be a nec- 
essary factor in his prosecution on a 
separate charge with Gene’s testimony 
available, and it appeared extremely un- 
likely that any charge would be brought. 
On the other hand, Odell’s repugnance 
rose against entering into any traffic 
with this social leech and, in a swift 
revulsion from momentary discourage- 
ment, his self-confidence returned. 

What could Drew know which he 
might not discover for himself? Why 
stoop to bargain with this parasite and 
thereby tacitly admit his inability to 
solve the case unaided when every op- 
portunity lay before him? His inves- 
tigation was still only in a preliminary 
stage and he resolved that, except as a 
final resort, he would not compromise 
with the man before him. 
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The silence in the room had remained 
unbroken, and Odell was so deeply en- 
grossed in his meditation that he had 
not noted the strained look of suspense 
which crept gradually over the face of 
his host. The mournful yowl of a cat 
in the alley brought him swiftly from 
his reverie, and he straightened in his 
chair. 

“You have stated the case with 
admirable conciseness, Mr. Drew. 
Granted that I was bluffing and start- 
ing with the premise that you are not, 
and that you really can supply the in- 
formation you claim, I see no need for 
haste in the conclusion of the bargain 
you propose. I will at least guarantee 
that no official use will be made of the 
note until I have decided to reject or 
accept your proposition.” 

“An armistice!” Drew threw back 
his head and laughed aloud; and some- 
thing in the quality of his tone made 
Odell eye him sharply. A swift and 
inexplicable change seemed to have 
come over the man, and when he spoke 
again, it was with a note of irresistible 
amusement in his voice. “You fancy 
that you wil! not need the information 
which I can give you? You mean to 
continue the investigation on your own 
until you are assured that you are up 
against a blank wall? Very well, ser- 
geant. I've made the offer and it stands 
open. When you decide, as you ulti- 
mately must, to accept my proposition, 
communicate with my man at the Belle- 
monde annex and I will get in touch 
with you.” 

He rose and, unlocking the door lead- 
ing into the alley, opened it, and stepped 
aside. 

“We have come to an understanding, 
even though it may not be productive 
of immediate results, and the night is 
no longer young. I do not wish to 
appear inhospitable, but I fear that your 
bodyguard in front of the shop may be- 
come concerned for your safety.” 
Odell laughed. “An armistice, then, 
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Mr. Drew.” He nodded in response 
to the other’s half-mocking bow as he 
passed through the door. “In spite of 
your convictions, I may be able to 
struggle along without agreeing to your 
terms, so don’t count on hearing from 
me too soon.”’ 

“T don’t!’ Drew’s-laughter rang out 
once more as he closed the door and 
the same note of exultance sounded in 
his tones as before. What could it 
mean? He had not achieved his ends, 
he had not regained possession of the 
note, and yet his manner during the 
last few minutes of their interview had 
been that of one whose purpose had 
triumphed. 

The light had gone out suddenly in 
the room behind him even before he 
had passed the window, and as the de- 
tective stumbled along in the darkness 
of the alley, he pondered upon this 
latest problem of all which that day 
had presented. He did not underrate 
Drew’s cleverness; the latter had _ be- 
come cognizant of his surveillance and 
resolved to turn it to good account, 
but had the possession of the note been 
the real point at issue, the motive back 
of that invitation to a conference? 

Drew must know as well as he that, 
with Gene’s testimony, the note would 
be superfluous or at best merely cor- 
roborative evidence if any charge were 
to be brought against him, and he must 
also be aware of the remoteness of 
such a possibility. What then could 
have been his object in seeking the 
interview ? 

At this juncture Odell reached the 
mouth of the alley and his musing was 
abruptly terminated. He was aware of 
a stir in the shadows, a muttered com- 
mand and two dark forms hurled them- 
selves upon him. He struck out wildly, 
but his arms were caught as in a vise, 
and a crushing blow descended upon 
his head. The ground swayed beneath 
him, then opened, and he slipped down 
and down into a bottomless void while 
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XIV. 


Liga cool, gurgling sound of water 
slapping smartly and rhythmically 
against some obstruction directly be- 
neath him; a briny, pungent tang in the 
stirless air, the feeling of an intolerable 
weight and intense cold upon his head 
and of rough blankets Sieneh his hands 
—these were the first sensations which 
assailed Odell’s returning conscious- 
ness. 
He opened his eyes, but closed them 
heavy step ap- 
sounded 


again quickly as a 

proached and 

in his ears 
“Still dead to the world?” 


rou; oh voice 


“Sure.” A second voice with the 
unmistakable accent of the lower East 
Side ested to the first. “Yer don’t 
tink dat rap I give him was any slap 
on de wrist, do yer? He’s good for 


anoder dz anyhow.” 
“What’s the idea of the ice bag?” 
De main lered it an’ 


y's sleep, 


“Dunno. guy or 


dat lets me out. ’Fraid his little pet 
got more dan was comin’ ter him an’ 
was gonna croak, I guess. I could 

told him different, but yer know how 
it is wid dese kid-g love guys, dey ain’t 
takin’ no eerie: on goin’ up for de 
long route. Yer boid’s all right, ain’t 
he? I heard him cussin’ when yer took 


ve him der eats.” 
sarki Lla- 
udden leap. 


out de gage ter rea 

Odell’s heart gave a s 
he had a comps anion in captivity it cou 
be none other than Miller, for the con- 
versation he had just overheard left 
him in no doubt that Drew had insti- 
gated the assault. Miller was lying 
bound and helpless somewhere near and 
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he must contrive somehow to reach 
him! 

But the first voice was speaking 
c gain. 


“There’s nothing the matter with him 
jus st now except that he’s fighting mad! 
He'll cool down by the time we turn 
him loose, but I tell you, I wish 
this job was through.” 

What’s eatin’ yer?” demanded the 
one called Tony. “Pretty soft, I call 
it; five hundred cold iron men for 
week’s vacation and no come-back! De 
main guy is a prince about coughin’ 
up, if he is a bum sport.” 

“T don’t like it,” the other insisted. 
“Tt’s out of our line for one thing and 
I never switched yet without changing 
my luck, It’s one game to stick up 
a drunk for his roll and beat it, but 
kidnaping two of them, and dicks at 
that, don’t look so good to me now that 
I've had — to think it over. Besides, 
do we know of this fellow? What 
ets pinched and squeals on us?” 
nothin’!”” ejaculated Tony 
“T tought yer was a live 
Dat Sims don’t pick 
for his! Let’s go out an’ 


Tony, 


for 


what 
if he 4 
“Squeal 
disgustedly. 
Pete! 
ealers 


one, guy 


no sgu 


stretch our pins,’ 
“Sup pose this patient of yours id ikes 


Pete’s tone was doubtful. “You 
haven’t even got him tied.” 

“Aw, hell! Ain’t I tellin’ youse he’s 
out for de count? C’me on.” 

A a rasped against bare boards 
and t airs Of feet clumped nosily 
away, but not beyond earshot, for their 
the rumble of their 
conversation still came to Odell, alter- 
and increasing in 
they were walking 
He heard the 
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regular slap and gurgle of water some- 
where below, but felt no motion, and 
listened in 1 vain for the creak of haw- 
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sayed before the sound of footsteps 
had warned him revealed the fact that 
he was in a small room which might 
very well have been a cabin, but he 
had noticed neither windows nor port- 
holes, and now once more he ventured 
to open his eyes. 

He was lying upon a low couch with 
dirty, gray blankets covering him to the 
chin. Within his range of vision were 
three chairs and a table of rough, un- 
painted pine, rows of shelves against 
a wall of unplastered laths, and a win- 
dow through which he could see the 
waving branches of a tree, its leaves 
already tinged with autumnal flame. 

Yet the water was not lapping against 
the shore; he could hear it all about 
him underneath the floor. Clearly he 
must be in some sort of house built out 
over the edge of a bay or river. Save 
for the rumble of his captors’ voices, 
and that liquid gurgle and wash, every- 
thing was very still. 

He raised his hand weakly to steady 
the ice bag and turned his head with 
infinite caution. A window upon the 
opposite side of the room looked out 
upon a clear expanse of dancing blue 
waters with a far shore line and tiny 
white sails scudding between. Odell 
concluded that he must be facing due 
south, for the sun was setting low on 
his right. As he turned his eyes from 
the window they encountered a long, 
graceful canoe lying against the wall 
beyond the head of his couch, with the 
paddles standing in the corner, and 
from under the lid of a carelessly 
closed chest the end of a signal flag 
trailed. 

He had time only to note that the 
name upon the prow of the canoe was 
Midinette, when the voices outside upon 
the little platform or porch grew louder 
and he composed himself again with 
closed eyes just as the two men re- 
entered the room. 

“All right.” The one called Pete was 
evidently concluding the conversation. 
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“T’ll beat it up to the village and see 
if I can scare up any, but it’s ticklish 
business these days; thought you were. 
off the stuff.” 

“Not any more dan youse is, ol’ pal,” 
returned Tony. “If I hadn’t lost de 
package overboard dat Volkert slipped 
me last night, we’d ’a’ been fixed fine. 
But honest, I got de yin somethin’ 
fierce!” 

“Well, I won’t be long.” 

A door closed and shambling foot- 
steps approached the couch. Odell held 
himself motionless, scarcely daring to 
breathe as a shaky hand lifted the ice 
bag, felt it speculatively, and then re- 
placed it. The footsteps moved away, 
halted, and there came the scratch of 
a match and the whiff of a vile ciga- 
rette. Then footsteps again, the open- 
ing and closing of a door and Odell 
Was once more alone. 

Volkert! That was the name of the 
man who ran the drug store on the 
corner of Third Avenue just across 
from the pseudotailor’s shop and who 
had paid a heavy fine not three months 
before ior selling drugs to the wretched 
addicts of the vicinity. The “package” 
which the druggist had slipped to Tony 
was self-evident; the latter and Pete 
were both, in their own parlance, coke 
sniffers. 

If Pete succeeded in securing a sup- 
ply in the village of which he had 
spoken, and they indulged overfreely 
after their enforced abstinence, the 
increased lethargy which would follow 
the brief period of exhilaration might 
permit Odell to make a break for lib- 
erty, but first he must, find Miller, cut 
his bonds and aid his escape. 

If there were only some way in which 
he could get a message to his subordi- 
nate! While the sun sank behind the 
horizon and dusk settled into the dreary 
room, the detective lay cudgeling his 
brains. His previous effort when he 
had raised himself to look about him 
had made his head throb violently and 














showed him how weak and dizzy he 
still was after the blow which had been 
dealt him. 

Nevertheless, it had profited him 
somewhat. He knew that he must be 
confined in a private boathouse on some 
body of water broader than a lake or 
river and since, for obvious reasons, he 
could not have been removed far from 
the city, he conjectured: that the boat- 
house was situated somewhere on the 
Connecticut shore of the Sound. 

3eyond the possibility of escape he 
did not trouble himself about the means 
of getting back to the city. He would 
not have known whether one day or 
several had elapsed since he was struck 
down, had it not been for Tony’s for- 
tuitous remark about having received 
the package from Volkert the night be- 
fore; but the thought of even a day 
lost in his investigation drove Odell 
almost to the verge of desperation. 

Captain Lewis would understand, of 
course, that something had happene 
to him; but would he keep the case 
open for him until he should be found 
or assign another detective to it and 
thereby deprive him of the opportunity 
for which he had waited so long? Sup- 
pose the men whom he had placed on 
guard both inside and out of the Meade 
residence should relax their vigilance 
for an hour and enable the nameless 
fiend to strike again? 

Dusk deepened to darkness while 
Odell tortured himself with vain fears 
and imaginings, and still there was no 
sign of the return of Pete from the 
village. Tony shuffled in at last, how- 
ever, muttering curses beneath his 
breath, and lighting a smoky lamp and 
an oil stove in the corner, he started 
to prepare supper. 

Odell watched him through warily 
half-closed eyes as he sliced ham, 
opened cans, and placed a huge loaf of 
bread and a wooden dish of butter on 
the table. Then the detective realized 


suddenly that he himself was faint from 
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hunger. No food had passed his lips 
since the previous night, and he dared 
not simulate a sudden return to con- 
sciousness now lest Tony redouble his 
vigilance. 

He lay in a silent agony of craving 
while the tantalizing odor of coffee filled 
the room and Tony, still grumbling 
over his confederate’s delay, shuffled 
back and forth from shelves to table 
and stove. 

All at once Odell narrowed his lids 
until only a mere siit remained through 
which he gazed with greater intensity 
at his jailer’s movements, for Tony had 
brought a battered tin tray to the table 
and placed upon it a plate of ham and 
beans, a steaming cup of coffee, and a 
great hunk of bread. 

It was evidently his intention to feed 
the other prisoner, and Odell mentally 
writhed at his inability to establish com- 
munication with Miller. If only he 
could reach that tray unobserved and 
place upon it some token which would 
show his subordinate that he was near 
at hand and on the lookout for a chance 
to escape! If Tony would just turn 
his back for a minute! 

But if the opportunity should come, 
what object could he place upon the 
tray? He thrust one hand down cau- 
tiously beneath the blanket, but found 
as he had supposed that his pockets 
had been emptied; not even a stub of 
pencil or scrap of paper remained: 

At that moment, as though in answer 
to his unexpressed prayer, a_ faint 
“hello” sounded from the landward di- 
rection, and, with a grunt of relief, 
Tony turned and rushed from the room, 
the tray forgotten. 

Odell sprang from the couch with 
the recklessness of desperation, but he 
had not taken his weakness into account 
and the room whirled about him so 
that he reached out blindly to steady 
himself. His hands caught the back 
of a chair and, as his vision cleared 
again, he saw that hanging across it 
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were his collar and necktie, the latter 
of a curious blue and black design. 
Would Miller recognize it? 

Outside he could hear the two men 
calling to each other and it was evident 
that Pete was still some distance away, 
but no time could be lost. Odell took 
up the necktie and tried feverishly to 
tear off a fragment from the end, but 
the strong silk resisted his efforts. He 
looked hastily about him and his eyes 
rested upon the sharp knife with which 
Tony had sliced the ham. Seizing it 
he hacked and tore at the silk until a 
short strip of it came off in his hand. 
Then he gouged a piece of bread from 
the center of the portion of loaf upon 
the tray, thrust the bit of silk in the 
aperture and replaced the soft bread 
to mask its presence. 

The knife he secreted beneath the 
mattress of the couch and, reclining 
again, he pulled the filthy blankets up 
to his chin. 

Pete’s voice had lowered as he ap- 
proached, but it had perceptibly thick- 
ened since his departure, and he stum- 
bled as he ascended the steps which 
led up to the porch. 

“Not a bit of ‘snow’ in the whole 
burg!” he ended with a hiccup of dis- 
gust. “They don’t seem to know what 
it is, Tony, my boy, but I got the next 
best thing to it!” 

“Whisky?” Tony’s voice was not 
overenthusiastic. 

“And laudanum. <A foxy old hick 
in the first farmhouse down the road 
sold me the booze, and I got the other 
in the drug store. We'll make a night 
of it!” 

“Gimme dat bottle an’ go feed your 
boid foist,” Tony interrupted, to Odell’s 
vast relief. “I fixed de tray of eats 
*cause youse was gone so long I fig- 
gered dat youse had blew.” 

The door opened and Pete staggered 
in, seized the tray, and departed, while 
Tony seated himself astride a chair 
and raised the bottle to his lips. 
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The fates had been more kind than 
Odell had dared to hope. He knew 
the swift and deadening effect of the 
mixture which Pete had brought, and 
when once the men succumbed to its 
influence, escape would be assured. He 
strained his ears to listen for the direc- 
tion from which Pete would return, for 
he had as yet no idea where Miller was 
confined ; he had heard the former cross 
the porch and descend the steps again, 
but that was all. Could it be that Miller 
was in some other building, an outhouse 
or shed, perhaps? If so, he could 
scarcely hope to find it in the darkness, 
and his subordinate, gagged, would be 
unable to guide him even if he dared 
venture a subdued call. 

While these disturbing thoughts filled 
his consciousness they were broken in 
upon suddenly by a string of pictur- 
esque and variegated oaths in a vig- 
orous tone which seemed to rise from 
beneath the floor. He breathed a sigh 
of relief. The voice was unmistakably 
Miller’s. Would he find that bit of 
silk, recognize it, and be able to conceal 
it from the gaze of his jailer? 

An indistinguishable retort from Pete 
in a threatening rumble replied to the 
reception which had greeted him, and 
thereafter there was silence for a space, 
Tony drank deeply again and placed 
the bottle on the table with a thump. 
The coffee had boiled away and an 
odor of scorching grounds filled the 
air, but he was plainly oblivious to it, 
and Odell, stealing a glance at him, 
noted that he was gazing straight ahead 
of him with the set, glassy stare of 
a somnambulist; the laudanum was al- 
ready getting in its stupefying effect. 

All at once Miller’s voice sounded 
loud and clear from below as though 
raised with deliberate intent. 

“What’s the good of keeping me tied 
up in an old boat under a rotten wharf? 
I couldn’t run away if I wanted to, but 
I'll bet you a necktie against an old 
pair of boots ” 
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The words died away in a choking 
gurgle as though the speaker had been 
swiftly gagged, but Odell had heard 
enough and a glow of renewed hope and 
cheer swept over him. Good old Mil- 
ler! He had found the torn bit of silk, 
realized its message and done his best 
to reply to it! An hour or two more 
at most and the way would be clear 
for a get-away. 

But the detective’s hopes seemed 
doomed to be indefinitely deferred. 
When Pete reéntered with the empty 
tray, Tony roused himself and made 
fresh coffee and that, together with the 
hearty supper which the two men ate, 
seemed to neutralize the effect of what 
they had drunk, nor were they in any 
haste to renew their libations. 

In an inward fever of suspense Odell 
forced himself to lie motionless while 
they smoked leisurely and carried on 
an intermittent conversation of which 
he could make nothing. Had they for- 
gotten the bottle of drugged liquor 
which stood before their very eyes? He 
had no way of judging the hour, but 
the oil in the lamp was half consumed 
and the branches of the tree beyond 
the window were silvered with moon- 
light. The bottle on the table was still 
two-thirds full; could they mean to hus- 
band it until the next day? 

It was Tony who brought the situa- 
tion to an end. 

“Fer de love o’ Mike, pass us de 
bottle! Hear dem crickets an’ t’ings 
out dere? Chee, but I’m lonesome fer 
T’oid Av’noo!” 

Pete drank copiously and handed the 
bottle to his confederate. 

“T told you I wasn’t crazy about this 
job,” he remarked gloomily. “I won- 
der what the idea is anyway in holding 
these guys here for a week?” 

Odell wondered also and listened in- 
tently for the reply. 

“Ter give somebody time ter make 
a get-away, I guess,” Tony answered 
carelessly. 


“Well, suppose they make it—Sims 
and the guy that was here this morning, 
and after the week is up, we find our- 
selves planted here with the two dicks 
on our hands and minus the rest of 
the kale that was promised?” Pete 
reached for the bottle and held it once 
more to his lips. “Say, when did that 
guy say he’d be out again?” 

“He didn’t.” Tony scowled. “Just 
says dat when dis boid wakes up ter 
rope an’ gag him like his pal down 
below. Maybe Sims would double cross 
us at dat! Tell yer what, Pete, yer 
keep yer eye on dis sleepin’ beauty o’ 
mine ter-morrer an’ I’ll run up ter de 
big burg an’ get a slant on de game. 
I’ll bring some snow back wid me from 
Volkert’s, too——” 

“No, you don’t!” Pete laughed cyni- 
cally. “I’m taking no chances on you 
either, my friend! We’re in this to- 
gether and we'll stick!” 

For the better part of an hour they 
argued the question, while the contents 
of the bottle slowly diminished and their 
tones, at times raised to the point of 
fury, grew thick and drowsy. At length 
Tony’s head drooped forward on his 
breast and his body slumped sidewise 
in his chair, but Pete still sat with 
brooding eyes fixed upon the bgttle. 

Would he never sleep? Odell’s 
nerves were tense and quivering with 
the eagerness so long restrained. The 
minutes dragged interminably. Once 
he thought he heard a dull, thumping 
sound from below, but although he lis- 
tened with strained intensity, it was not 
repeated. 

He glanced again at Pete. It had 
been a good twenty minutes since the 
fellow had moved a muscle. Could he 
be in a stupor? His jaw had dropped, 
and the lids were half closed over the 
vacant, dull eyes; it seemed, too, in the 
wavering flare of the smoky lamp, that 
bluish shadows had crept up about his 
mouth, 
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Odell had seen that look in the faces 
of men before, and the thought which 
came to him all but stunged his facul- 
ties for a moment. Then, pulling him- 
self together, he stirred experimentally, 
emitted a faint groan and threw one 
arm up over his head. Tony slept on 
undisturbed and the other figure re- 
mained motionless. 

With a quick, noiseless movement 
the detective sat up, threw the dirty 
blankets from him and tiptoeing across 
the floor laid one hand on Pete’s shoul- 
der: and with the other felt for. his 
heart. It had ceased to beat. 

Odell stepped back dizzily and leaned 
against the table for support. The 
shock of his discovery combined with 
his long fast and the effect of the blow 
which he had received made him faint 
and giddy,-but by a supreme effort he 
mastered the weakness which was 
swiftly overcoming him and straight- 
ened. 

The thought of food had become all 
at once repugnant to him, with that 
dead man sitting there, but he reminded 
himself sternly that he might have need 
of all the strength he could muster be- 
fore he and Miller were safely away 
from this hideous spot and back at their 
posts once more. 

A box of matches lay on the table 
and, pocketing that and the knife which 
he had secreted beneath the mattress 
of the couch, he moved over to the 
shelf near the stove. An old newspaper 
was spread upon it and in this he 
wrapped the bread and ham that re- 
mained. 

He was turning to the door when a 
fresh thought made him pause. If his 





pockets were empty, Miller’s were prob- 
ably in a like condition, and there was 
no means of ascertaining how far they 
were from the city. 

Money was an absolute essential, and 
he dared not attempt a search of Tony’s 
There was no 


pockets lest he awaken. 
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fear of that as far as Pete was con- 
cerned, the detective assured himself 
grimly, and approaching the body once 
more, he pushed it forward by the 
shoulders, bracing it against the table, 
and felt in the hip pockets. 

The first yielded only a short, blunt- 
nosed pistol, but from the second he 
drew a worn wailet bulging with bills. 
Thrusting both articles into his own 
pockets, Odell eased the body back into 
its former position, and, stealing to the 
door, cast a final glance backward. 

Tony still slept, oblivious to all about 
him, and Pete’s body sagged limply in 
the chair, his glazed eyes fastened upon 
the bottle which had brought death to 
him. 

The detective closed the door softly 
behind him and, crossing the narrow 
parch, made his way down the steps 
in the clear cold light of the moon. 
He found himself upon a strip of rocky 


beach bordered by iow shrubs and 
bushes through which a single path 


wound away and disappeared in the 
stretch of dense woodland beyond. The 
boathouse itself was raised high above 
the water upon stout piles of concrete 
and directly beneath it an open motor 
launch rode at anchor with a rough 
gangplank reaching from its deck to 
the shore. 

The moonlight did not penetrate its 
dark recesses but, as Odell ran up the 
gangplank, something moved in the bot- 
tom of the boat and an inarticulate gur- 
gle reached his ears. 

He drew the box of matches from 
his pocket and striking one held its 
sputtering flame close to the writhing 
bundle. Miller’s eyes stared up at him, 
the muscles of his jaw working con- 
vulsively in the effort to speak, but the 
choking gag prevented his utterance. 
Odell tossed the match into the water, 
knelt beside his companion, and deftly 
removed the gag. 

“Steady, now, Miller; don’t speak 
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aloud! One of them is only asleep and 
we’ve got to make a quick get-away.” 
“Gad, but that’s a relief!” Miller ex- 
claimed huskily. “Here, I'll roll over 
so that you can get at my wrists; the 
rascal tied them behind my back, and 
confoundedly tight, too. How did you 
manage to get free, sergeant?” 


“They didn’t tie me up; I was un- 
conscious from that knock-out I got 


until a few hours ago and they—the 
fellow who’s been guarding me—thinks 
I am still.”’ 

As he spoke, Odell had cut the cords 
which bound the other’s wrists and now 
he began working at the rope about 
his ankles. 

“How are your legs? Pretty numb?” 

“No.” Miller sat up with an invol- 
untary groan and drew one knee up 
experimentally. “I guess they are all 
right. Have you any idea where we 
are?” 

“Somewhere near a village and that 
path through the trees leads to it. We 
ought to be able to find a garage or 
some farmer with a jitney who will 
take us back to the city if it is not too 
far. Come, I'll help you.” 

Miller staggered a little they 
passed down the sagging gangplank and 
turned for a last look at the boat- 
house. 

“The chief will send up to-morrow 
and clean out this hole, but I’d like 
one crack myself at the fellow who 
blackjacked me in front of that shop 
last night and has kept me trussed up 
like a Christmas turkey ever since,” he 
observed grimly. “I'll get him yet on 
my own account!” 

“You won’t have a chance, Miller.” 
Odell nodded slowly in response to the 
other’s startled look. “He’s sitting up 
there dead in his chair. Whisky and 


as 


laudanum; his heart must have been 
weak and he was a snow bird, anyway. 
Come on, we haven’t an hour to lose.” 

Silently the two moved along the 
path and disappeared among the trees. 


CHAPTER X 
WHAT RANNIE KNEW. 


| the gray of dawn two dirty, be- 

draggled, unshaven figures trailed 
up the wide, low stairs at police head- 
quarters and presented themselves be- 
fore Captain Lewis. 





“Well, of all the Odell! Where 
have you been? Miller, why didn’t 
you come back to report? This is a 


hell of a note!” The captain, worn 
from his night-long vigil, blustered to 
mask his relief. “If this is the way 
you conduct a case, sergeant ig 

“It isn’t,” Odell replied wearily. 
“Miller and I have been personally con- 
ducted for the last thirty-six hours; 
tied up in an old boathouse on the 
shore at Windermere, Connecticut, 
after being held up and blackjacked by 
a couple of crooks hired by Sims, Far- 
ley Drew’s man.” 

He made a detailed report, and at 
its conclusion, the chief issued same 
hurried orders and then turned to Mil- 
ler. 

“Did you recognize the man who 
brought you your food—the one whom 
the sergeant says was called Pete?” 

“No, captain. It was pretty dark 
under that boathouse in spite of the 
sun shining outside, and I couldn’t place 
his voice. Volkert can identify him, 
though, if Tony has skipped out by 
the time the boys get there.”’ 

“Tony won’t do much skipping if he’s 
sleeping off a whisky and laudanum 
jag,” the captain reported grimly. “I’m 
going to phone the sheriff at Winder- 
nere to hold him for us. How far is 
that boathouse from the village?” 

“About a mile and a half,’ Odell 
responded. ‘The sheriff may know 
whose it is if you tell him that there 
is a canoe stored there named the Mid- 
inette. It took us nearly an hour to 
wake up the fellow at the garage, but 
when we succeeded he brought us into 
the city in good time. Here’s the rest 
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of the money I took 
and the pistol.” 

As he laid them upon the desk, the 
chief took up the receiver and put in a 
call for Windermere, then turned once 
more to the detective with a quizzical 
light in his keen eyes. 

“Well, I suppose all you want now 
is to get a bath and then sleep the clock 
around,” he remarked. 

“No, sir,” replied Odeli doggedly, al- 
though his head was swimming from 
fatigue. “I want to clean up and get 
back on the job as fast as I can. Have 
there been any fresh developments ?” 

“A few. Want Miller any longer?” 

“Not now. I may need him to-night, 
though.” 

“All right.” 








from Pete’s body 





Captain Lewis nodded 
to the subordinate. “You’re off duty 
until six, Miller. Report then if you 
think you can get about the streets with- 
out being kidnaped.” 

Miller, flushing at the implied rebuke 
in the chief’s heavy attempt at a jest, 
withdrew, and as the door closed after 
him, Odell asked eagerly: 

“Did you get anything further out of 
Peters?” 

“No. th him 
yesterday morning he like a 
squeezed orange, but beyond what he 
told you about that voice he heard, his 
mind is only a blank of bewilderment 
and a kind of superstitious terror. The 
queer thing about it is that he is back 
at his old after all.” The chief 
leaned forward in his chair. “I had 
to let him go, of course; we hadn’t a 
thing to hold him on, and he said he 
was his sister’s, but I 
put a man on him anyway so that we 
could get him if we needed him again. 
He didn’t even want to go to the Meade 
house for his things and wouldn’t until 
I told him we had guarded inside 
and out, yet when he got there he 
stayed; told Taylor that Miss 
wanted him to, and he thought it was 
his duty. Funny what an influence that 


After I got through wi 
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quiet little old maid seems to have on 
rerybody.”’ 


‘Odell looked up at the last observa- 
tion. 

“Miss Meade? She seems to be the 
least considered of any one in the 


household.” 

“Yet she is running them all now . 
an unobtrusive way. Porter and Kell 
and Smith the same. I took 
a run up there myself yesterday after- 
noon and had a talk with her. She 
seems quite crushed by the evidence of 
the attempts on the lives of her nephew 
and ther brother-in-law, and I don’t 
think she believes for a minute that 
there was anything questionable about 
the death of the other and of her 
sister. Lorne himself is much better 
and wants to see you. He sent Tither- 
edge: down here for you, but I told 
him that you were working on the case 
show up for several 


all tell me 


boy 


and might not 
days.” 

“And Gene; did he 
house the night before last? 
still on the job?” 

“Ves, but the kid has turned sulky 
shut himself up in his room and 
wouldn’t talk to anybody. Smith sent 
in his report late last» night.’ 

“Smith?’ In the stress of swift- 
moving events Odell had not thought 
of the Frigate man whom he had 


detailed to w 


return to the 
Is Porter 


tch the maneuvers of the 


tommperainnntal elder rm ughter of the 
house. “What did he have to say?” 


. ‘ ; ; 
inned. ‘“She’s a clever 
Slipped 


The chief gr 
girl, that Miss Cissie! 
out of the house ve 
about t ten o'clock and went to the Fitz- 


little 
terday morning 


Maurice Hotel. Smith was a behind 
on 1 . 1 a ae 

her aad he heard her ask the girl at 
the t telephone exch inge for Y ik 3 O87, 
which happens to be the number ol 
r rley Drew’s private wire. Smith got 


into the next booth and heard her end 
of the conversation. She kept insisting 


on seeing Drew and she wasn’t satis 


fied with the excuses she got, for she 
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flounced out of the booth in a temper 
and, taking a taxi at the hotel entrance, 
drove straight to the Bellemonde annex. 

“At the desk there they told her the 
same story that Miller got from Sims 
the other night and that I guess she had 
just received herself over the telephone ; 
Smith says that she was white with 
rage when she came out, but for all 
that she must have had her wits about 
her, for she saw and recognized him.” 

Captain Lewis paused with a chuckle 
and the detective demanded: 

“What did she do then?” 

“Led him about the town by the nose! 
He says no old-timer could have pulled 
any cleverer stunts than she did to 
throw him off the track; changed cabs 
half a dozen times, dodged in and out 
of department stores and hotels and zig- 
zagged from one side of the city to 
the other, doubling on her own trail 
all the time. And where do you think 
she wound up? At a dingy little sec- 
ond-rate apartment house west of the 
park; a walk-up, with letter boxes and 
bells in the vestibule!” 

“Did Smith find out what she was 
doing there? Who she was calling on?” 

“The party she was looking for was 
gone. Smith saw her read over the 
names on both sides of the vestibule two 
or three times, and when she came out 
she looked discouraged. The janitor 
was sweeping the sidewalk, and she 
stopped to speak to him for a minute, 
so after she had got into her taxi, Smith 
went up to him, slipped him a buck 
and asked him whom the young lady 
had been looking for. He said it was 
one of the tenants who had gone away 


sick eight or nine months before; a 
Mrs. Gael.” 


“Gael!”’ Odell repeated. ‘“That’s the 


name of the woman whose husband di- 
vorced her and brought in Drew as co- 
respondent !”’ 

So little Miss Chalmers was not so 
unsophisticated as she had seemed! Her 
desire 


to see Drew must have been 
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desperate indeed to have led her to cast 
aside all ordinary conventions and seek 
him at the home of the woman whom 
he had discarded! 

“Exactly,” the chief responded dryly. 
“She didn’t know where else to look 
for him apparently, for she went 
straight home from there, and Smith 
says that she had a scene with her aunt 
which reduced the poor woman to tears, 
and then locked herself in her room. 
So much for his report. 

“Taylor searched Gene’s room night 
before last when he beat it to keep his 
date with Drew, but he didn’t find any- 
thing except clothes and stuff for out- 
door sports, skates and tennis rackets 
and polo and golf and hockey sticks. 
He went through Miss Meade’s room 
yesterday morning and the one her sis- 
ter used to occupy, but found nothing 
suspicious in either of them, of course. 
He won’t have an opportunity to get 
into Lorne’s room for some time to 
come, and the younger son, the hunch- 
back, is still sick, but I left Taylor on 
the job on the chance that you would 
turn up to-day and might need him. 
The outside men report nothing doing.” 

“And Kelly?” The detective, in 
gathering up the loose threads of his 
investigation at the point where his ab- 
duction had interrupted it, recalled the 
fourth man, to whom he had assigned 
the task of searching for the tools with 
which the picture wire had been severed 
and the top step of the stairs sawed 
through. “Hasn't he sent in any re- 
port yet?” 

“Only these.” The chief swung about 
in his chair and took from the floor 
where they had rested against the wall 
unnoticed by Odell a long, heavy steel 
saw, and a file with an electric attach- 
ment. “Are they the tools you were 
after?” 

The detective reached forward and 
examined them eagerly. “Good work!” 
he exclaimed. ‘Where did Kelly find 


them?” 
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“In the last place he would have 
thought to search for them; the open 
tool chest in the cellar. He says he 
passed them up a dozen times that first 
day; looked straight at them and never 
even saw them! It took a cool head, 
that, to leave them out in plain view 
on the chance that they wouldn’t be 
noticed among the other tools!” 

“The obscurity of the obvious!” 
Odell smiled slyly. “Remember what 
I said to you the other day about the 
secondary mind, captain? This is clear 
evidence of it, and it will be no small 
help, I can tell you, in tracing the cul- 
prit, although I’ve ‘known from the 
first that no ordinary mentality was 
back of this series of crimes in spite 
of the strange element of carelessness 
which enters into each episode of it. 
The first instinct of the ordinary crim- 
inal would have been to secrete these 
tools in as out-of-the-way a place as 
their size would permit, but if he were 
a degree higher in intelligence, he would 
realize that such a spot would be the 
first in which they would “be searched 
for, and the next step in his reasoning 
would be that if they were left in plain 
view with others of their kind which 
were in occasional legitimate use in the 
household, they would be overlooked.” 

“Sure; that’s what I said.”’” The chief 
moved impatiently in his chair. “They 
are what you were after, all right. 
Kelly asked Peters last night if there 
were any electrical carpentering tools 
in the house or a big saw, and he says 
that the butler’s surprise looked like 
the real thing to him. Peters told him 
they’d never had any use for a big 
saw, and he had apparently never heard 
of electrical tools.” 

Odell laid the file and saw back on 
the table. “It is too bad they have been 
handled so much,” he remarked. ‘“‘Your 
finger prints and mine and two or three 
more are all superimposed on them.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” the chief 
grunted. “Look at your hands.” 
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“Phew! Oil, eh?” 


Odell pulled a 


grimy handkerchief from his pocket 


and wiped his fingers. “I comman- 
deered this from the garage man; those 
rascals up there stripped me clean. Did 
Kelly upset an oil can in the tool chest ?” 

“No. He said ali the other things 
in it were rusty from disuse. Your 
secondary-minded murderer must have 
cleaned these carefully with oil to re- 
move his own finger prints before put- 
ting them with the others.” 

Odell shook his head. “I don’t get 
it,” he admitted. “The combination of 
foresight and ingenuity together with 
rank carelessness in detail stumps me. 
It must be that there are two of them 
working together, or rather one carrying 
out the instructions of another and do- 
ing it in a bungling fashion. The 
method of work suggests two distinct 
personalities, and yet I cannot point to 
even one possible suspect now.” 

As the chief opened his lips to re- 
ply, the telephone rang and he took 
up the receiver. 

“Windermere? 
speaking? 


Sheriff Higgins 
This is police head- 
quarters, New York. . . . Yes, Captain 
Lewis, homicide bureau. Get out as 
quick as you can to a boathouse on the 
shore of the Sound about a mile and 
a half from your village. No, I 
can’t tell you on whose place it is, but 
there’s a canoe stored there with the 
name Midinette painted on it. You'll 
find a dead man sitting in a chair, 
and another sleeping off a jag. Hold 
him for me on a charge of Whai’s 
that! What? Nothing left? 

No trace of the bodies? . 
You're sure it’s the right place? .. . 
Yes. Midinette. . . . The Osgood 
Praye estate. . . . Thanks, sheriff. 
My men are on the way out to you now 
and I will appreciate it if you will give 
them all particulars.” 

He hung up the receiver slowly and 
turned to Odell. 

“That boathouse burned down to the 
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concrete piles last night an hour after 
you and Miller made your escape,” he 
said soberly. “When the village fire 
department got there, they found noth- 
ing left but a mass of charred timbers 
washing around between the piles and 
no trace of the bodies.” 

“The lamp!” Odell ejaculated. 
“There wasn’t enough oil in it to last 
more than an hour longer, at most. 
Tony must have waked up and lurched 
against it, for there wasn’t any wind 
to blow it over. Gad! what a death 
for him!” 

An hour later, after making himself 
presentable and with the data which 
the chief had given him carefully cat- 
alogued in his mind, the detective set 
out for the Meade house. His first 
intention was to see Gene and force 
from him an explanation of that note 
which Drew had made an excuse for 
the interview in the room back of the 
shop, and he anticipated that the ex- 
planation would merely confirm his own 
later suspicion, but that would be as 
so much dead wood out of his path. 

He had interviewed neither Lorne 
nor his youngest stepdaughter as yet, 
and if they could furnish him with no 
clew the process of elimination was 
ali that was left to him. The chief 
was even now honeycombing the city 
for Drew, but his apprehension was a 
matter of relative unimportance to 
Odell; he was too deeply engrossed 
in the problem which the recent events 
in the Meade house presented to give 
a thought to personal reprisal for his 
abduction, and he no longer believed 
that Farley Drew had any hand in the 
series of crimes he was investigating. 

Peters, looking slightly better than 
at their last meeting, opened the door 
to him, and Miss Meade met him with 
outstretched hand in the hall. 

“Oh, Sergeant Odell, I’m so glad that 
you have come!” There were tired 


lines under her eyes, but the faint smile 
which hovered about her lips was warm 


and welcoming. “Mr. Lorne looked for 
you eagerly yesterday, and I—we were 
all anxious to see you.” 

“You have something to tell me, Miss 
Meade?” 

“Unfortunately, no. We are all as 
much in the dark as before, but the 
suspense is horrible! It has been a 
comfort to know that your men were 
here to protect the children.” 

“The children alone, Miss Meade? 
The next blow might have fallen on 
you. Have you thought of that?” he 
asked her quietly. 

She shook her head. “I thought only 
of the others.” The reply came with 
utter unconsciousness and naivete. “It 
doesn’t matter about me, you see, I—I 
have no fear. But tell me, have you 
discovered anything, Sergeant Odell? 
Although I shrank at first from a 
knowledge of the truth, I feel now that 
any awakening, no matter how bitter 
and soul-crushing, would be far better 
than this nightmare in which we are 
all living. Please be frank with me; 
I must know.” 

“My dear Miss Meade, when I have 
any news you may rest assured that 
you shall be the first to hear it,” he re- 
plied gently. 

With the fading of her smile had 
come a look of strained, agonized ap- 
peal which told only too well of the 
hours of tortured suspense through 
which she had passed. Yet there was 
a certain latent defiance, too, in her 
gentle eyes which he could not quite 
fathom. It was as though she stood 
between him and some secret thing 
which she longed to have him discover 
and yet would do all in her power to 
keep from him. 

Could it be that something had hap- 
pened which disclosed to her, or at least 
made her suspect, the identity of the 
one for whom he was seeking? Were 
it a member of the family, he did not 
doubt that loyalty and pride would de- 
mand her silence, even while fear for 
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the safety of the rest urged her to speak. 
He could only comfort her with vague 
assurances. 

“Will you go up to my brother-in- 
law now? He has been asking for you 
ever since he woke up.’”’ She paused 
and then added: “But you look very 
tired, Sergeant Odell; may I not first 
offer you a cup of coffee?” 

He shook his head smilingly. ‘Thank 
you, no. I have breakfasted early. I 
will interview Mr. Lorne presently, but 
first I should like to see Taylor, one 
of my men here. May he be sent for, 
please?” 

Taylor came to him in the library, 
and at his entrance Odell noted the 
look of grim satisfaction upon his face. 

“Good morning, sergeant. Have you 
seen the chief?” 

Odell nodded. “Just came from him. 
He said that you succeeded in search- 
ing Miss Meade’s room and her sis- 
ter’s, but you found no opportunity to 
get into the one occupied by the younger 
Chalmers boy.” 

“T did this morning, not an hour ago. 
He kept to his room all day yesterday, 
but to-day he went down to breakfast 
and that was my chance,” Taylor re- 
plied eagerly. “I didn’t find anything 
in his room except clothes and books; 
there wasn’t so much as a single letter 
lying around, and his fountain pen 
looked as if it hadn’t been used for 
months. 

“T reckon he doesn’t do much but 
read, for I never saw so many books 
in my life outside of a library; they’re 
overflowing the bookcases and _ piled 
up in the corners of the room, and a 
lot of them are on medical subjects. 
There were a couple of extra braces, 
too, for his back, and the shelves and 
cabinet in his private bathrocm were 
stacked with medicine bottles. 

“T was in there giving them the once 
over when he came up from breakfast, 
and I swung the door quick within an 
inch of closing just as he opened the 
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other door leading from the hall, for 
I’d heard that high, whining voice of 
his and I knew he wasn’t alone. [ 
only caught the end of a sentence first: 
‘Only keep you a minute.” Then a 
woman’s voice said quietly: ‘Yes, sir.’ 
It was that maid Gerda, and she spoke 
in a kind of a hushed way as if she 
were waiting for something to fall. 

“*T’ve known for the last month 
voung Chalmers finished with some- 
thing so low I couldn’t hear, but the 
woman gave a sharp little cry and then 
tried to cover it up by a bluff. ‘I don’t 
know what you mean, sir! I—TI never 
heard 

“He laughed that sneering laugh of 
his and interrupted her. ‘I caught you 
listening at the head of the stairs one 
day and saw the expression on your 
face as you looked down at him. You 
looked as though you could kill him 
then! I’m not going to give you away; 
don’t be afraid of that. Life and death 
are nothing to me, and I wouldn’t ring 
the curtain down on this little melo- 
drama for worlds! It amuses me im- 
mensely.’ 

“She lost all her deference then and 
snapped out at him. * “You—you’re not 
human!’ He only laughed at her again 
and said: ‘Possibly not, but I don’t 
want the fun spoiled. That’s why I 
asked you to step in here for a moment; 
I wanted to warn you that the young 
man from headquarters is no fool, and 
your English is altogether too good for 
a lady’s maid. Better cultivate Jane 
a bit, even if it does go against the 
grain and copy her speech the next time 
he interviews you. That’s all.’ 

“T tried to get a look at them through 
the crackin the door, but they weren't 
on a line with it, and the woman didn’t 
reply for a full minute. When she 
did it was with all the old deference 
and a little bit added as if she were 
mocking him. ‘Very good, sir. Thank 
you, sir.” And with that she was gone. 

“IT was afraid he would into 








come 
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the bathroom and catch me, but he 
walked up and down for a little, chuck- 
ling to himself. Presently he turned 
and left the room, and I heard him 
going down the front stairs which were 
mended yesterday. That was my cue, 
and I beat it.” 

“You're quite sure of that conver- 
sation, word for word, Taylor?” Odell 
asked. 

“Word for word, sergeant. Whoever 
the woman is, young Chalmers has her 
number.” 

CHAPTER XVI. 

MISS RISBY SPEAKS. 
HAT could that cryptic conversa- 
tion mean? For some little time 
after he had dismissed Taylor and sent 
him back to headquarters, Odell sat 
lost in thought. It did not seem pos- 
sible that even the sardonic little hunch- 
back, embittered as he was with all 
the world, could have been referring 
to the series of crimes which had al- 
ready carried off his own mother and 
brother, unless he were indeed insane, 
as the woman Gerda had hinted. But 
had she, in her turn, been referring 
to him when she gave to Odell himself 

that mysterious warning? 

Obviously, if each suspected the 
other, neither could be guilty, yet what 
could the ‘melodrama’ be; and why 
should Rannie Chalmers’ callous, sneer- 
ing remark have shaken the woman 
momentarily from her well-studied 
pose? At whom could she have been 
looking with murder in her eyes when 
the hunchback came upon her, as he 
had said? If she were not concerned 
in the tragic mystery, what was her 
purpose in this house? 

Even as the questions thronged his 
brain, a casual remark of Taylor’s re- 
curred to him with startling signifi- 
cance: “I never saw so many books 


in my life—a lot of them are on med- 
ical subjects.” 
It was natural that a chronic invalid 
gD bs 
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should be interested in his condition, 
perhaps to a morbid extent, and would 
collect all the data he could find bearing 
on his case. But what if Rannie had 
gone further in his study of medicine? 
If his library contained any volumes 
on toxicology, it would open up a new 
field of conjecture. 

Odell dismissed the matter for the 
time being from his thoughts and 
started upstairs. He would like to have 
investigated it at once, but Richard 
Lorne had summoned him in the first 
place, and he had not yet had an op- 
portunity of hearing his version of the 
mystery. 

At the top of the stairs, however, he 
all but collided with Smith, who, with 
finger on lip, beckoned him into an al- 
cove formed by the bay window over 
the entrance door. 

“Something’s up, sergeant,” he whis- 
pered hurriedly. “Taylor told me you 
were here, and I was just coming down 
to find you.” 

“The chief told me about Yiss Chal- 
mers’ attempt to dodge you yesterday 
” Odell was beginning, but the op- 
erative cut him short. 

“T mean to-day—now! She never 
left her room yesterday after that scene 
with her aunt when she got home, and 
this morning she went down to break- 
fast with a face like a thundercloud. 
I was sitting in the hall outside the 
dining-room door reading my paper 
and waiting to see what her next move 
would be, when that housemaid, Jane, 
came running up the back stairs. 

“She was all excited and smiling, but 
when she saw me, she changed like a 
shot, gave me a cool little nod, and then 
got a duster out of the hall closet and 
began fussing around and humming as 
if there was nothing on her mind but 
her hair, yet I noticed that she didn’t 
get very far from that dining-room 
door, and she kept her eyes on it, too. 

“Miss Meade and the two young 
ladies and the hunchbacked boy were 
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the only ones who had come down to 
breakfast, and when they finished and 
came out, I watched Jane. 

“She turned when she heard their 
chairs moved back and went up the 
back stairs, and I walked to the front 
of the hall and stood in the library 
door behind the curtain, where I could 
see up the main staircase. Miss Cissie 
left the dining room first and started 
for her room and there was Jane wait- 
ing for her in the upper hall. They 
stood talking together for a minute and 
I saw Miss Cissie jump as if she'd 
been shot and grab Jane by the arm 
and drag her off down the hall. 

“Miss Meade and her younger niece 
stayed in the dining room talking to 
Peters, but before I had a chance to 
get upstairs, Rannie Chalmers came out 
and started up ahead of me, so I went 
down the hall to the back stairs. 

“When I reached the second floor, 
he was just entering his room, talking 
to Gerda, and Miss Cissie and Jane 
were nowhere to be seen. Rannie’s 
door was open and I waited here, where 
we are standing now, until Gerda came 
out; and then he followed her and 
went downstairs again. I hurried over 
to Miss Cissie’s door and _ listened. 
Jane was saying: ‘Oh, miss, it’s much 
too good for me!’ and Miss Cissie said: 
‘Nonsense! I can’t wear it any more 
now that I am in mourning, and I ap- 
preciate what you’ve done for me. I'll 
give you ever so many more pretty 
things if you will bring me any other 
messages, Jane, and never tell anybody.’ 

“It wasn’t what she said so much, 
sergeant—though it was enough to show 
me that Jane had put something over 
on me—as the way she said it; you 
never heard such a change in any one’s 
tone in your life! Her voice was low, 
but shaking with excitement and hap- 
piness, too. You could tell. I moved 
away just in time to see Jane come out 
and whisk up to her own room with a 
pink evening dress over her arm.” 


- 





“Humph !” Odell ejaculated. “Where 
is the young lady now?” 

“Still in her room.” 

“Well, go outside and ask Blake and 
Shaw—they’re on the day watch—if 
they saw Jane talking to any one at 
either entrance to the house; then come 
back and don’t let Miss Cissie out of 
your sight if she leaves her room. If 
she should go out while I am here, 
be sure you let me know before you 
trail her.” 

The operative started upon his er- 
rand and Odell went to the door of 
Mr. Lorne’s room and knocked. An 
eager voice fairly bellowed the com- 
mand to enter, and he obeyed to find 
the sick man sitting bolt upright. 

“At last!” the latter exclaimed. 
“Where the devil were you all day yes- 
terday, sergeant? I kept the wires hot 
ringing up headquarters for you and 
got Titheredge to go down there, but 
all that your captain would say was 
that you were working on the case. 
What have you discovered? Do you 
know who the scoundrel is who cut that 
picture wire and tried to break my neck 
on the stairs?” 

Odell shut the door carefully and 
drew a chair up to the bed. 

“T can’t tell you very much at this 
stage of the game, Mr. Lorne.” He 
smiled noncommittally. “I have come 
rather to hear what you have to tell 
me about the whole affair. I under- 
stand that it was your desire to notify 
us even before the portrait fell in the 
library.” 

“Yes. I was talking it over with 
Titheredge when Gene came in with 
the letter. I felt that those accidents 
which resulted in the deaths of my 
poor wife and her son with so short 
a time between might have been de- 
liberately designed to appear as acci- 
dents. I don’t know why the convic- 
tion came to me; there was no one I 
could suspect, no motive I could fathom, 
and yet I felt sure, as the days passed 
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after Julian’s death, that something sin- 
ister and horrible lay behind it all. 

“I’m a plain, hard-headed business 
man and never took any stock in this 
psychic stuff, but there has been an 
oppression aside from our natural grief 
in the air; the children all felt it and 
I shouldn’t wonder if Effie—my sister- 
in-law—did too, although she is such 
a diffident little body that I doubt if 
she ever had an independent thought. 

“It was as if there were some one 
else in the house, some one whom we 
could not see, who was waiting to pick 
us off one by one like fruit from a 
tree!” He paused and the ruddy color 
swept over his face. “I suppose that 
sounds like damn-fool talk to you, ser- 
geant, for, as Titheredge said, I hadn’t 
a tangible fact to back up my suspicions 
until the portrait fell.” 

“Some more facts are in my posses- 
sion now, Mr. Lorne, which substan- 
tiate your suspicions,” Odell observed 
gravely. “I have proof that that razor 
was not drawn across your stepson’s 
throat by his own hand, and strong 
circumstantial evidence, in which the 
specialists and your family physician 
concur, that Mrs. Lorne’s death was de- 
liberately brought about. The attempts 
upon your life and that of your other 
stepson were self-evident, of course.” 

“Proof!” Richard Lorne repeated, 
lifting his clenched right hand over his 
head only to let it fall impotently once 
more. “Christine! My poor Christine 
and her boy! And I’ve got to lie here 
like this! I can’t make a move to find 
the fiend and get my hands about his 
throat! Sergeant, I'll give you any- 
thing in the world, all that I’ve got, 
if you'll find him for me, and then let 
me have my way with him!” 

“It’s my business to find him, sir; 
that’s what I’m here for,’”’ Odell replied 
reassuringly. “You're not going to be 


useless in this investigation, by any 
means, simply because you are ill; you 
might be able to help me more than 
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anybody. Mr. Lorne, you may not be 
conscious of it yourself, but there must 
have been something more than what 
we will call a psychic influence which 
made your conviction of foul play so 
strong. Think! Try to remember 
when the first misgivings came to you 
and what caused them. No matter 
how trivial it may seem to you, I want 
to hear it.” 

“It was something my poor wife said 
in her delirium, as I thought at» the 
time; later, after her death, it kept re- 
curring to my mind and I began to 
wonder whether she had actually been 
delirious when she spoke after all.” 
For a moment Lorne turned his head 
away in an obvious effort to control 
his emotion. “It was just at dawn on 
the day before her death and she had 
asked for me. The night nurse, Miss 
Risby, was still on duty and my sister- 
in-law, worn out, was asleep on the 
couch at the other side of the room. 

“T sat down beside the bed and lifted 
my wife’s hand, holding it close. She 
smiled faintly at me, then her eyes, 
glittering with fever, followed the Risby 
woman around the room. I had never 
liked that nurse; she was officious and 
seemed unwilling at any time to leave 
me alone with my wife. Now she kept 
pottering about, moving bottles and rat- 
tling the cracked ice until I thought I 
should shout! Then she picked up a 
blanket and went over to the couch 
to place it about Effie—Miss Meade— 
and the moment her back was turned 
my wife’s hand tightened on mine. 
‘Dick! she whispered. ‘Send her away! 
Don’t let her come in here any more. 
She’s killing me!’ I tried to soothe 
her, thinking, of course, that she was 
off her head, but she clawed at my 
hand, and the most piteous expression 
came over her poor face. 

“*Oh, won’t you believe?- Isn’t 
there going to be any help for me? 
I’m not crazy, Dick dear, I know! She 
pretends to be kind, but she makes me 
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suffer more all the time, and there’s 
something—something diabolical in her 
eyes. For Heaven’s sake keep her 
away from me! I tell you she means 
my death!’”’ 

For an instant there swept across 
the detective’s mind that sentence ut- 
tered by Gerda: “Watch their eyes!” 
Was it of Miss Risby that she had been 
trying to warn him? But Miss Risby 
had already gone. 

“Mr. Lorne, did your wife mention 
Miss Risby’s name? Could she not 
have been speaking of the day nurse?” 

“No. Her eyes were fixed on the 
Risby woman all the time, and when 
she turned and came toward the bed 
my wife shrank back in her pillows 
as far as she could get, holding to my 
hand with all her feeble strength. 
‘Dick!’ she cried out, and her voice was 
hoarse with terror. ‘I implore you! 
Do what Iask! Iam not mad, I know’ 
Then that confounded nurse intervened 
and practically ordered me from the 
room and, like a fool, I went! My 
poor wife’s eyes had been so wild, her 
words so incredible, and her manner so 
violent that it did not occur to me for 
a moment that she could be in full 
possession of her faculties. I supposed 
as a matter of course that it was all 
a mere figment of her imagination. 

“When I look back now, sergeant, 
I could kill myself! I feel as guilty 
as though I myself had caused her 
death! Oh, if I had only listened and 
believed!” He threw his sound arm 
up across his eyes and for a space lay 
very still, When at last his arm 
dropped to his side once more, the de- 
tective saw the traces of tears on his 
cheeks. 

“Yet I have nothing even now against 
that nurse except my poor wife’s accu- 
sation, and I would hesitate to accuse 
any woman of so vile and purposeless 
a crime. It is only that I could not 


put those words from my thoughts and 
they were the last my wife ever spoke 


to me. The next time I saw her she 
was raving in delirium; then the state 
of coma ensued which continued until 
the end. After her death I thought 
of mentioning my misgivings to the doc- 
tor, but I knew that he would not give 
it a moment’s credence, and I tried to 
put it from my own mind; but I 
couldn’t. I shall hear that pitiful, des- 
perate appeal ringing in my ears while 
I live!” 

“Did both the nurses leave imme- 
diately after Mrs. Lorne passed away?” 
Odell asked. 

“Within a few hours, as soon as the 
undertaker had gone. I wanted Miss 
Meade to keep the other one, Miss 
Brown, with her for a day or two, as 
she was so terribly broken up by my 
wife’s death that I was afraid she would 
be ill herself, but she said that she 
wanted to be alone with me and the 
children. Of course, Miss Risby could 
have had nothing to do with the further 
events which occurred here in this 
house, and I can’t even now bring my- 
self to suspect her of causing my wife’s 
death, but that warning must have 
meant something! My poor wife must 
have known instinctively that she was 
being done to death, and mistakenly 
suspected the Risby woman. Then 
came the morning when we found Jul- 
ian up there with his throat cut, and 
I began to feel that fear of a damnable 
conspiracy at work against all of us!” 

“T think that your wife’s words alone 
would have justified official investiga- 
tion, Mr. Lorne,” the detective re- 
marked. “In view of the fact that the 
specialists themselves could not agree 
as to why she had not responded to 
treatment, they seem particularly sig- 
nificant.” 

“T know, but I thought I should only 
be laughed at and I shrank from the 
idea of the notoriety which would en- 
sue.”” Lorne flushed again. “I didn't 
even tell Titheredge of what my wife 
had said; he’s a man of sound com- 
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mon sense, with a trained legal mind, 
and when he ridiculed the suggestion 
that there could be anything more than 
coincidence in the two deaths, I realized 
the reception I would probably receive 
from the authorities if I went to them 
with my story. I was getting desperate, 
though, and I would have summoned 
you people that night before the por- 
trait fell if Titheredge hadn’t stopped 
me.” 

“How? Why should he have stopped 
you?” Odell noted the change which 
came over the face of the injured man. 

“He said that my theory presupposed 
what he called an inside job, and the 
thought that suspicion should be di- 
rected against any of the family was 
too monstrous to be borne; I couldn’t 
force myself to consider such a hideous 
possibility, great as was my inner con- 
viction that those deaths were more 
than accidental. Then Gene came in 
with the letter and the picture fell; 
after I saw the severed ends of the 
wire cable which had held it in place, 
I knew that there could be no more 
dodging of the issue, no matter what 
it might bring to all of us.” 

“Until then, you had absolutely noth- 
ing to sustain that conviction except 
what Mrs. Lorne had said in that last 
conversation with her? Nothing tangi- 
ble, I mean. There were no circum- 
stances connected with the death of 
your stepson which you considered sus- 
picious save the fact itself following 
so closely upon your wife’s death?” 

“Nothing. Julian was in a highly 
nervous condition. He had gashed him- 
self badly only a day or two before 
while trying to shave, owing to the un- 
controllable tremor of his hands. What 
proof have you, sergeant, that he was 
murdered ?” 

A knock upon the door and the en- 
trance of Doctor Adams saved Odell 
from the necessity of a reply and, with 
a promise to return later for a further 
conference, he withdrew. 


He was starting downstairs when the 
sound of Rannie’s high, whining voice 
from the library made him pause. 
Now would be as good a time as any 
to examine the cripple’s collection of 
medical books. 

Half an hour later, when Doctor 
Adams emerged from his patient’s ¢ 
room, he came face to face with Barry 
Odell and noted the extreme gravity 
of the detective’s countenance even be- 
fore the latter asked abruptly: 

“Doctor, will you give me the ad- 
dresses of the two nurses who were 
in attendance upon Mrs, Lorne in her 
last illness?” 

“Certainly, sergeant.” The physician 
looked the surprise and curiosity which 
he did not voice as he drew a notebook 
from his pocket. “Miss Brown’s ad- 
dress is 720 West One Hundred and 
Tenth Street, and Miss Risby—let me 
see—Miss Risby lives at the Hotel for 
Professional Nurses, in Fifty-second 
Street.” 

“Have you employed them both on 
cases before? Do you know them 
well ?” 

“T’ve had them each on several cases, 
but not together; I’ve known Miss 
3rown since she graduated and Miss 
Risby for about two years and I can 
vouch for them both in every “way.” 
The physician hesitated. “You know 
that the chief medical examiner has 
ordered an autopsy on Mrs. Lorne? It 
is to take place on Monday.” 

“T knew that one was contemplated,” 
Odell responded. “TI shall see you again 
there, doctor. Thank you for the ad- 
dresses.” 

He left the house and made his way 
first uptown to the residence of Miss 
Brown, but found that she was out on 
a case. As he had intended merely to 
sound her in a general way as to her 
opinion of her fellow nurse, her absence 
was of small moment, and he hurried 
downtown to the second address. Here 
fortune favored him; Miss Risby was 
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in and would join him at once in the 
reception room. 

While he waited, Odell’s thoughts 
went back to that last half hour in Ran- 
nie’s room. The medical books he had 
found there were by no means confined 
in subject to spinal diseases; they had 
appeared rather, to his unlearned eye, 
to cover the whole field of materia 
medica; but one small volume in par- 
ticular had given him food for thought. 
It was a treatise on diseases of the 
blood, and the chapter on septicemia 
had been faintly marked by the imprint 
of a thumb upon the margin—a small, 
delicate thumb which had left a trace 
of aromatic grease upon the white sur- 
face of the page. 

“Mr. Odell?” A quiet, self-contained 
voice at his side roused him from his 
thoughts, and the detective rose to find 
confronting him a tall, slender girl with 
wide-set, intelligent gray eyes and 
masses of pale, golden hair bound 
severely around her small head. 

“Sergeant Odell, from police head- 
quarters,” he corrected her pleasantly, 
but in a lowered tone, with a cautious 
glance about the deserted reception 
room. “We are investigating the mur- 
der of Mrs. Richard Lorne.” 

“Murder?” she repeated, regarding 
him thoughtfully. “Do you mean it 
has been decided that she was mur- 
dered ?” 

“You were in nightly attendance 
upoh her I understand, Miss Risby, and 
yet you do not seem surprised,” Odell 
observed significantly. 

“Because I am not. It would be too 
much to say that I actually suspected 
that my patient was being done to death, 
but I could not understand why she 
did not rally under the treatment. My 
own impressions were too vague for me 
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to approach the physician in charge 
with them, but they were strong enough 
to make me take every precaution pos- 
sible during my hours on duty. I am 
heartily glad that an investigation is to 
be made.” 

“Every precaution,” the detective re- 
peated, and a light broke suddenly over 
him. “Is that why you would not 
leave Mrs. Lorne alone with her hus- 
band ?” 

A slight flush came into the girl's 
face, but her eyes met his steadily. 

“Yes, Sergeant Odell. She was in 
my charge, and I did not think it wise. 
I have no proof. I make neither ex- 
planation nor defense of my conduct. 
It was my prerogative to deny my pa- 
tient any communication, even with 
members of her family, which might 
prove harmful to her in her condition, 
and I exercised it.” 

“But you permitted her sister to be 
almost constantly with her; you must 
have had some special reason for deny- 
ing that privilege to Mr. Lorne.” 

The girl hesitated, but only for a 
moment. Then she said slowly: 

“If you understood the ethics of my 
profession and the position in which we 
nurses stand in relation to the physician 
in charge of a case, you would realize 
why I have mentioned this to no one 
until now. I noticed that Mrs. Lorne 
grew rapidly worse after each interview 
alone with her husband, and on at least 
one occasion I am sure, although I can- 
not prove it, that the bandage upon her 
hand and arm had been tampered with. 
3ecause of that lack of proof, I dared 
not mention the matter to Doctor Ad- 
ams, but I did my best to protect my 
patient. Until the hour of her death 
she was never, during my hours on 
duty, alone again with Mr. Lorne.” 
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R. EDWARD CADWELL 
meditatively fondled a folded 
»a4 lump of crisp and crackling 

bills which reposed deep in his 
right-hand trousers pocket. He was gen- 
erally engaged in this pleasing occupa- 
tion; his finger tips derived an enjoy- 
ment from contact with bank-note pa- 
per with neither time nor familiarity 
had been able to dull. He could hardly 
remember a time when his hands could 
explore his pockets without encounter- 
ing an agreeably fat wad of bills, but 
he enjoyed the feel of money just as 
much as ever—a great deal more, in- 
deed, than most of the people whose 
pockets are filled at the cost of honest 
endeavors. 

Mr. Cadwell, who had thoroughly 
earned his sobriquet of “Surething” 
Cadwell, had no respect whatever 
for honesty, abstract or concrete, 
and he entertained a vigorous con- 
tempt for the persons who practiced that 
policy. This contempt was founded on 
a number of years’ experience in re- 
lieving honest people of their belong- 
ings by means of methods which fell 
in the twilight zone which divides legal 
business from penal offenses. He had 








dealt cannily in a vast variety of stocks 
and bonds, none of which had ever 
paid a dividend to any one except Mr. 
Cadwell himself. He had experimented 
profitably with:a considerable number 
of police-proof devices for exchanging 
sections of blue sky for the kind of en- 


graved paper which now provided his 
fingers with their favorite entertain- 
ment. And he had guided his course 
so shrewdly between the reefs and 
shoals of the law that not once had he 
been compelled to render an account 
of himself to a jury. 

He was big man, deep of chest and 
wide of shoulder, with a hearty, candid 
countenance and an amiable voice. He 
looked healthy, and, thanks to a very 
sensible manner of living, justified his 
appearance in the fact. He avoided the 
high and unwholesome life which most 
gentlemen of his profession are accus- 
tomed to adopt in their periods of pros- 
perity. He took excellent care of his 
body and still better care of his money. 

It is a fairly well-justified popular be- 
lief that dishonesty and improvidence 
go hand in hand; that all rascals are as 
careless about letting go of their gains 
as they are about getting them; that 
“easy come” inevitably means “easy 
go.” It is quite true that, in general, 
the rule holds good. It is a police axiom 
that no crook ever died rich, and that 
very few have died old. Mr. Cadwell 
was a marked exception. He was as 
thrifty as any French peasant who ever 
filled a woolen sock with five-franc 
pieces. Ever since his first modest suc- 
cess he had been, as he expressed it, “on 
velvet.” 

He had seven different savings-bank 
accounts in as many different names. 
He kept the pass books appertaining to 
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these accumulations where they were 
perfectly safe, whatever should happen 
to Mr. Edward Cadwell himself. His 
method of accomplishing this was char- 
acteristic of his foresight and sagacity in 
everything he did. He would go to Pos- 
tal Station D, for instance, when he de- 
sired to make a deposit in the Union 
Penny Savings Bank, which was located 
two squares away from that branch of- 
fice. Here he would get the mail ad- 
dressed to James Q. A. Huggins, and 
kept in a rented. post-office box. There 
would always be a single fat envelope 
waiting for Mr. Huggins, from which 
Mr. Cadwell would extract his pass 
book for the Union Penny Bank. Hav- 
ing made his deposit, he would mail 
the pass book back to Mr. J. Q. A. 
Huggins, at Station D, where the oblig- 
ing government would take care of it 
until he needed it again. 

If dtsaster had overtaken Mr. Cad- 
well in spite of his precautions it would 
have been difficult indeed to establish 
his connection with Mr. Huggins, or 
with Solomon Moss, who carried twen- 
ty-eight hundred in the Rotterdam Ave- 
nue Bank, or with Clarence Pool, whose 
balance at the South Side Savings was 
nearly two thousand, or with any of 
the other four variously named gentle- 
men who dealt with Mr. Cadwell’s re- 
maining bankers in his behalf. Mr. 
Cadwell believed in saving trouble by 
taking it. 

He had to his credit, all told, nearly 
twenty thousand dollars besides the two 
hundred odd in his pocket. The affairs 
of the Amalgamated North & South 
Petroleum Corporation had been agree- 
ably terminated two weeks earlier, with- 
out a stain on the character of Mr. E. 
Cadwell, who appeared on the books of 
that defunct enterprise as a creditor 
for three months’ salary as stock sales- 
man. The president and directors had 


disappeared into remarkably thin air 
while Mr. Cadwell was in the Middle 
West, leaving him to whistle as lugubri- 
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ously for his pay as the stockholders 
whistled for their dividends and capital. 
This was natural enough, inasmuch as 
the entire directorate had emerged from 
the same thin air when the corporation 
secured its charter, and the only per- 
son, aside from Miss Elsie McDermott, 
who had ever seen any of them, was 
Mr. Edward Cadwell himself. Miss 
McDermott also appeared on the books, 
which she had kept with minute 
accuracy, as a creditor for unpaid 
wages. 

This fact did not seem to distress her, 
however, as she met Mr. Cadwell’s 
gaze above the modest luncheon they 
were sharing in a quiet corner of the 
Denton’s dining room. She was in ex- 
cellent spirits. It was Mr. Cadwell 
who was depressed, in spite of the com- 
fort to be derived from the feel of the 
clean new money in his pocket. And 
the longer he looked at Miss Elsie Mc- 
Dermott, the deeper that depression be- 
came. 

Almost anybody would have been de- 
pressed in Mr. Cadwell’s position. To 
be sweetly refused by Miss Elsie Mc- 
Dermott was reason in plenty for a 
strong disappointment. She was the 
kind of girl who inevitably suggests a 
cheerful little house out in the suburbs, 
with a regular lawn and some rose- 
bushes and a hammock and a phono- 
graph, perhaps. She wore her own 
complexion, and the faint wave in her 
hair owed nothing to the inventor of 
the permanent-marcel machine. She 
had a white shirt waist which managed 
to get along beautifully without any lace 
or frills or embroidery, and which re- 
vealed agreeably sunburned arms and 
throat. She looked like a girl who 
would be able to make a dress or cook 
a dinner or run a car, rather than one 
who merely decorated the landscape, 
and yet, in Mr. Cadwell’s estimate, she 
was the most decorative person he had 
ever beheld. 

It wasn’t altogether a matter of looks, 
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either. During the brief career of the 
Great Amalgamated North & South, 
Cadwell had discovered that Elsie had 
exactly the kind of a business head he 
most admired. She had delighted him 
with her efficiency, her discretion, her 
shrewd common sense. He had been 
slow to form his opinion, because Mr. 
Cadwell was almost as hard-headed in 
matters of the heart as in those of com- 
merce. It wasn’t until he was abso- 
lutely sure that Elsie had the qualities 
he most desired in a wife that he per- 
mitted his emotions to express them- 
selves. He had been pleasantly confi- 
dent that Elsie would see the proposi- 
tion in the same light, and it was a 
sharp blow to discover that she dis- 
agreed very definitely and decidedly. 

“I’m sorry, Ed, but I couldn’t think 
of 2.” 

“Why not?” Mr. Cadwell opened re- 
proachful eyes. “I thought you 

“Oh, I like you—TI like you a lot, 
really. But I don’t like your business 
principles at all, and they just about 
cancel out. You stay inside the law, 
but you know, and I know, that you’re 
—well, you’re a crook, Ed. It’s better 
to be frank about it.” 

“Well?” He scowled a little at the 
word. “Suppose I am—what of it? 
You admit that I stay inside the law. 
You’re right; I do. Then what’s the 
difference between my business and any 
one of a hundred others that are just 
as crooked and just as legal? Old Sam 
Gage made ten millions out of the Canal 
Trust. You know he practically stole 
every cent of it out of somebody’s 
pocket—mostly school-teachers and 
country nnnisters and widows—I never 
took a dollar from anybody who 
couldn’t afford to lose twenty more. I 
only deal with people who’re gambling, 
who deserve to lose; what’s the differ- 
ence between me and old Sam Gage, 
then?” 

Elsie laughed. “About ten millions, 
Ed; that’s all, You’ve been working 





for almost six months on this Amalga- 
mated deal. You cleared about six 
thousand, net, on it. See the difference? 
It’s not a matter of morals with me, 
I'll tell you frankly, half as much as 
it’s a question of common sense. Once 
in a thousand times it pays to be 
crooked ; the rest of the time the crook’s 
working harder, for less profit, than 
the straight business man. You’ve men- 
tioned one rich crook. I can name off- 
hand a hundred richer men than Sam 
Gage, who never took a dishonest penny 
in their lives. In plain language, Ed, 
the man who deliberately chooses the 
crooked game is more of a simpleton 
than the honest fools he victimizes. 
You think you’re awfully wise, but 
really you’re just a come-on, biting on 
the oldest gold-brick game in existence.” 

The idea was new to Cadwell—new 
and unpleasant. He prided himself on 
his wisdom. He considered that he was 
entitled to a tremendous amount of 
credit for having chosen his course 
safely, where so many others come to 
grief, and he honestly believed that no 
man was honest who had wit and nerve 
enough to be anything else. 

“You’re one of the cleverest crooks 
alive,” said Elsie, still sweetly, “and 
what have you got to show for it? 
Some nice clothes and a few thousand 
dollars of easy profits—easy profits, for 
which you worked harder than any 
drummer works for his pay. You’re 
thirty-odd years old, and if you’d gone 
into any honest line when you were 
twenty you’d own a house by now, have 
a car, perhaps, and a nice little line of 
Liberty Bonds in the safe-deposit box. 
You'd have a ten-thousand-dollar policy 
on your life and a sure income of at 
least as much as you can make by thim- 
Ble-rigging. My quarrel really isn’t 
with your principles; it’s with your 
judgment. I’m not refusing you be- 
cause you’re a crook, but because you’re 
—forgive me—a fool.” 

Ed Cadwell was stung. “Oh, I don’t 
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know about that. You’re taking too 
much for granted. I’m twenty-nine, 
for one thing. And I’ve got a little 
something tucked away, too—quite a 
little. Right now I’m good for thirty 
thousand—cash.” 

Elsie opened her eyes. “Really?” 

“Yes. I can buy a house whenever 
you’re ready to move into it, and a car, 
too, and have plenty left over to pay 
for insurance and Liberty Bonds be- 
sides. I only made six thousand out of 
Amalgamated, I admit, and I did have 
to work for it, too—but a thousand a 
month is better money than I could get 
out of any other business.” 

“T take back the ‘fool,’ Ed. You’ve 
got more sense than I thought. But it 
doesn’t matter. You're playing the los- 
ing game, and sooner or later you'll 
drop all you’ve made, or step across the 
line and find yourself looking through 
bars. Why, with thirty thousand dol- 
lars you could be rich! You've got 
capital enough to start almost any kind 
of a business you please, and brains 
enough to make it pay ten times what 
you can get out of these crooked deals.” 

“Would I look any better to you if 
I did that?” 

She met his eyes frankly. “Of 
course. Haven't I said so?” 

He brought down his fist on the cloth. 
“Then you’re on! I’m. through! Let’s 
go and price a license, and then we'll 
have a look at that house you were talk- 
ing about and 

“Wait!” She laughed. “I’m a busi- 
ness woman, Ed, you know. And I’ve 
heard you talk to too many customers. 
I’m afraid you'll have to show me.” 

He flushed. Somehow it shamed him 
to have to swallow the girl’s disbelief. 
As a rule his conscience rested easily 
about his want of candor. Now he felt 
cheap and contemptible. He‘ had told 
the truth, and yet he couldn’t blame her 
for doubting him. 

“T don’t lie—to you, Elsie. Not now 








or any time. But you’re right; you 
have to be shown. I'll show you.” 

He paid the check aftd ushered her 
out to the street, where he lifted a fin- 
ger to a waiting taxi driver. It took 
nearly two hours to make the round of 
the postal stations and the savings 
banks. He drew out every penny from 
every account; he had to, because Elsie 
McDermott declined to accept the evi- 
dence of the pass books bearing other 
names than his. Besides, if he was to 
run straight hereafter, he had nothing 
to fear, and it would be better to have 
all his capital centered in one com- 
mercial bank. He opened an account 
at the Continental National just before 
the closing hour. 

“Satisfied now?” He turned to her 
as they went out together. ‘That li- 
cense a 

She laughed merrily. 
You haven’t begun to show me yet! 
You’ve proved that you’ve got the 
money, but there’s no evidence before 
the court on the subject of reform. 
You’re on probation, but that’s all.” 

He had hardly hoped for anything 
better, and he took the rebuff affably 
enough, as they reéntered the taxi. 
“How long does this probation business 
last ?” 

“Till you’ve convinced yourself that 
it pays better to play straight, and con- 
vinced me that you can and will do it,” 
she said without hesitation. “That’s 
fair, isn’t it?” 

He nodded. “Fair, all right. But I 
don’t see where to begin. The only 
business I know is——” 

“Barred.” She shut her lips firmly. 
“But you know a lot about plenty of 
others. And I’ve been thinking ‘ 

“Yes?” 

“Look here.” She showed him an 
afternoon newspaper, opened and 
folded at the financial page. They both 
followed the stock markets as zealously 
as the baseball fanatic pursues the 
standing-of-the-clubs table, and the 
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weekly batting averages of his favorites. 
She ran her finger down a column of 
small advertisements, all alike. 

“Why do you suppose all these firms 
are so anxious to buy Liberty Bonds, 
Ed? Where's the profit for them?” 

He shook his head. “Not enough to 
make it worth while to advertise, cer- 
tainly. Probably they do it to get new 
customers. People come in to sell 
Liberty Bonds and the firm gets a 
chance to sell em something else. Or 
maybe they buy under the market.” 

She meditated. “It seems to me there 
must be an opening there, somewhere. 
Almost everybody has those bonds— 
people that aren’t used to handling se- 
curities, most of them. And a good 
many of them must be selling all the 
time, or these firms wouldn’t find it 
worth while to advertise.” 

“Sure. Thousands of those little 
bonds are sold every day. People need 
the money and don’t know enough to 
go to a bank and borrow on the bonds. 
Sell ’em outright and spend the cash. 
Too bad, too. If they held on a little 
while every one of those bonds would 
be selling above par, instead of at a 
discount.” 

She straightened suddenly. “I’ve got 
it! I believe I’ve spotted a brand-new 
scheme. Look here! Suppose we 
started a small office to deal in loans 
against bonds. How much will a bank 
lend on one?” 

“Not over ninety per cent of its face 
value. Most of them would play it 
safer than that.” 

“And how much interest would they 
charge?” 

“Six per cent, of course.” 

“Then if we offered to advance 
ninety-two and a half per cent, say, and 
charged only government interest on the 
loan, we’d beat the banks, wouldn’t 
we?” 

“Yes, but 

“Wait. You’ve got thirty thousand.” 
She made a mental calculation. “That 


” 





would cover thirty-three thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of bonds on that basis—our 
customers would leave bonds worth that 
amount with us as security for the loans, 
I mean.” 

“Yes, but 

“That’s three thousand difference, to 
begin with. The bonds are just like 
money. All we have to do is to sell 
them outright, and we’d have our thirty 
thousand back and three more with it. 
The interest would balance, of course. 
Don’t you see it now?” 

“No, I don’t. When the customer 
paid his loan we’d have to buy back a 
bond for him. It’s just as broad as it’s 
long. There no profit in ag 

“Why, of course there is. We put 
that extra thousand away, say, and re- 
peat the whole business, with another 
three thousand to add to the first. 
There’s a ten per cent margin all the 
way. We'd have to keep a reserve on 
hand, of course; some people will pay 
off their loans right away and want their 
bonds back, but the big majority won’t 
—half of them won’t ever pay, for that 
matter. Don’t you see it yet?” 

“H’m. It has possibilities, all right.” 
Cadwell shut his eyes to consider them. 
“T can see that we'd pile up a lot of 
ready capital, if that’s what you mean. 
But what good would that do us?” 

She laughed. “Why, if we hadn’t 
any better use for it we could buy bonds 
that will net six per cent and be just 
as safe as the government’s own. And 
that six per cent would be ours. It’s 
a bank proposition, Ed, without any 
nuisance of checks and deposits. And 
it’s perfectly honest.” 

Edward Cadwell considered the idea 
for five solid minutes. Then, with a 
sort of awe in his voice, he put out his 
hand and said: 

“Elsie, we’re made!” 


” 








E. Cadwell & Co., styling them- 
selves, modestly enough, as Liberty 
Loan specialists, prospered amazingly 
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from the very day on which the first 
of their newspaper advertisements was 
printed. Surething Ed wrote those ad- 
vertisements himself, with a skill born 
of long and studious application to the 
art. “Don’t sell your Liberty Bonds,” 
he urged earnestly. “Bring them to us 
and we will lend you ninety per cent of 
their value without extra interest. Your 
coupons pay all our charges, and you can 
take a year, if you like, to pay off the 
loan. You worked hard to save that 
bond—why let somebody else reap the 
profit >” 

He varied the phraseology, of course, 
experimenting cannily to find the style 
which proved most effective, but the 
general tenor of the appeals was always 
the same, always subtly suggesting that 
the outright sale of a bond meant a loss 
to the owner and a profit to somebody 
else, as indeed it did; always reminding 
the bondholder of the effort and sac- 
rifice involved in buying the bond, al- 
ways hinting that he was being cheated 
if he let go of it. 

A steadily increasing stream of cus- 
tomers responded to these appeals. The 
original thirty thousand with which 
Messrs. Cadwell & Co. began business 
was invested, within the first three days, 
with United States securities to the 
value of thirty-three thousand as collat- 
eral security. Mr. Cadwell himself was 
not in evidence in these transactions. 
Borrowers were greeted by a pleasant- 
looking young woman in a white shirt 
waist, who explained the Cadwell sys- 
tem smilingly, made it clear that the 
borrower was getting his loan at con- 
siderably below the banks’ rate of in- 
terest, and that, as the agreement he 
signed clearly specified, he need not re- 
pay the advance until it suited him. He 
could wait several years, if he liked, but 
he would still own the bond and still 
have an equity coming to him. It was, 
on its face, a square and fair arrange- 
ment for all concerned. 

As for Mr. Cadwell himself, he made 
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a good many trips to near-by cities, al- 
ways with a small black leather bag 
which he kept carefully between his 
feet. He dealt very carefully with a 
considerable number of bond buyers, 
who knew him as Mr. Brent, and who 
carefully forbore to inquire too closely 
into his affairs. He offered them the 
best bonds on earth at the regular 
market price, and, as they were all anx- 
ious to buy, there was no reason for the 
slightest friction or suspicion. In fact, 
so pleased were several of the houses 
with whom Mr. Brent dealt that they 
entered into an arrangement with him 
to act as an outside purchasing agent, 
allowing him a small commission on 
every bond he secured for them. 

It was Surething Ed’s own idea to 
add this extra profit to Elsie’s orginal 
scheme, and he was highly pleased with 
himself over it. Another amendment 
he made was to pyramid the profits 
from the start. Instead of laying by 
the extra three thousand dollars real- 
ized on the first turnover of his capital, 
he invested it, along with the original 
sum, in the purchase of more bonds, 
so that the next turn over showed a 
total of, roughly, thirty-six thousand 
five hundred dollars’ worth of bonds, 
and the proceeds from the sale of these 
permitted him to purchase new securi- 
ties to the value of forty thousand. He 
continued to compound in this fashion, 
deducting only enough to cover the ex- 
penses of the office and his own modest 
living, and watched his capital increase 
with the agreeable velocity of a snow- 
ball rolling down a long, smooth hill. 

His business increased even faster 
than that. He opened a branch office 
in the factory district across the river, 
and he and Elsie managed it in the eve- 
nings. A little later he opened another, 
close to the railroad terminal, where 
the main stream of commuters passed 
his sign every night and morning, be- 
fore banking hours and afterward, and 
here, too, the incoming stream of se- 
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curities was agreeably liberal. Every 
time E. Cadwell & Co. lent ninety dol- 
lars they received in exchange a piece 
of engraved paper which could be sold 
next day for close to one hundred. The 
expense of getting it was negligible: 
that of selling it was nil, And, when 
you can put out thirty thousand dollars 
at interest which compounds itself at 
the rate of ten per cent a week or 
oftener, you will not wait very long to 
find yourself on the way to a million. 

What pleased Mr. Cadwell even more 
than this swift multiplication of his in- 
vestment was the attitude of his cus- 
tomers. They thanked him, sometimes 
tearfully, for his goodness. When a 
borrower who had promised to repay 
his loan in ten days came in to say that 
he couldn’t do so, Mr. Cadwell, or Miss 
McDermott, spoke so kindly about it 
that he went away feeling that he had 
fallen into the hands of the noblest 
Samaritans in existence. Mr. Cadwell 
even began to think of himself as a 
public benefactor, and to speak feel- 
ingly of the harpies who preyed on the 
poor, buying their bonds at a discount 
and waxing fat on their unrighteous 
takings. He was at this time in control 
of nearly three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, to which figures his original thirty 
thousand had grown like the fabulous 
beanstalk in the old story. 

“But it’s only paper profits, of 
course,” he admitted as he discussed 
the matter with Elsie. ‘The books 
show that we’ve got to hand back about 
two hundred and ninety thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of bonds any time these 
boobs—I mean these borrowers—decide 
to pay up their loans. We’re really be- 
hind the game; advertising and rent 
and living expenses have cut into the 
roll for about twenty thousand. We’d 
better begin using this extra money to 
earn something back for us. How about 
buying some of those six per cent se- 
curities now?” 

“When we can net ten per cent a 


week on every cent we’ve got?” Elsie 
lifted her eyebrows reprovingly. “Don’t 
you realize that fully half of these peo- 
ple will never pay their notes, and of 
that half, at least fifty per cent won't 
ask us for their balance? Besides, it 
would be a shame to start tying up our 
capital in conservative securities when 
we can use it so well in this business. 
Let’s run it up to half a million before 
we start diverting it. Then we can stop 
advertising, cut down on our lendings, 
put the whole half million into anything 
we please, and collect thirty thousand 
a year on it. We’ll only have to keep 
a few thousand tied up in bonds on 
hand, and we'll be getting government 
interest on that.” 

“Half a million!’ Mr. Cadwell drew 
in a long breath. “Thirty thousand a 
year, without doing a stroke of work 
for it! Elsie, you’re the original won- 
der !” 

“And don’t forget that it’s honest, 
Ed. Didn’t I tell you that the crooked 
game was the biggest gold brick of all? 
Here you’ve spent ten years, working 
as hard as you could and risking all 
sorts of trouble, to get thirty thousand 
saved up. In six months we’ve run 
that up to three hundred thousand, per- 
fectly honorably. Was I right?” 

“That’s a poor word,” said Mr. Cad- 
well feelingly. ‘You invented finance, 
Elsie. This honesty game beats any- 
thing in the crooked lime as far as mo- 
lasses beats glue. But about the rest 
of the proposition—isn’t it pretty near 
time we fixed up that little deal in Li- 
censes, Limited?” 

She shook her head determinedly. 
“When we've got the half million we'll 
think about that. I’m not sure of you 
yet. Sometimes I’ve thought that you 
had a sort of idea about realizing on 
what we've got and fading out. You 
haven’t altogether got over your old 
habits, Ed. We'll wait till you do.” 

He protested hotly, the more, per- 
haps, because he knew that she was 
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right. It annoyed him to think that 
although he controlled a capital of three 
hundred thousand dollars, only a little 
over, ten thousand of it actually belonged 
to him. There had been moments when 
he had seriously contemplated the idea 
of ‘fading out’ with the whole cash as- 
sets of the firm and leaving the police 
to do the explaining. But he saw that 
the girl’s clear insight had read him too 
well to be satisfied with protestations. 
She had her way, as usual, and he was 
forced to yield. When they had the 
half million they would talk about the 
license matter; not before. 

Very naturally Mr. Cadwell re- 
doubled his activities in order to hasten 
that felicitous occasion. He was des- 
perately fond of his ally now. Not 
merely her agreeable person, her musi- 
cal voice, her keen sense of humor, her 
capacity for comradeship attracted him, 
but her ability, her mental alertness, her 
proven genius for honorable finance. 
She was more than an ideal wife for 
such a man as he—she was superper- 
fect. 

During his frequent absences from 
the city she managed the three. offices 
far better than he could have done it; 
she ruled the employees splendidly, so 
that their loyalty to the firm paid in 
extra dividends ; she kept the books her- 
self, permitting nobody to gain an in- 
sight into the affairs of the company. 
The clerks believed that every bond ac- 
cepted as collateral stayed in the safe- 
deposit vaults at the bank; that the 
profits of the concern were limited to 
the slight difference in interest—the 
borrower, they knew, had the use of 
ninety dollars, say, on which he paid 
four dollars and fifty cents a year, or 
the same amount which the government 
paid for the use of one hundred dollars. 
To the employees, therefore, as well as 
to the customers, E. Cadwell & Co. ap- 
peared in the light of practical philan- 
thropists, lending their money to the 
needy at one per cent less than the legal 








rate of interest. This attitude, Cad- 
well knew, was wholly due to Elsie 
McDermott’s personality. It was im- 
possible to entertain a thought of fraud 
in connection with her—her direct, hon- 
est eyes and her frank, pleasant smile 
disarmed suspicion before it could lift 
its head. 

He found it necessary to be away very 
much of the time as the business grew. 
To sell the tremendous quantity of 
bonds that flowed over their counters 
it was necessary for him to deal with 
a steadily increasing number of bond 
buyers, and, to avoid suspicion, he kept 
away from the offices as much as pos- 
sible, and, when there, was as consist- 
ently invisible as he could contrive to 
be. If any one connected Mr. Arthur 
rent, bond buyer for some twenty out- 
of-town concerns, with Mr. E, Cad- 
well, of the firm bearing that name, he 
kept it to himself. Surething Ed would 
have played even the most strictly legit- 
imate of games as safely as he played 
this one. It was second nature to him 
to run no unnecessary risks. 

At the end of the ninth month Cad- 
well & Co. began to draw in their gains. 
They reduced their advertising, gradu- 
ally at first, but steadily, until only an 
occasional card in the financial pages 
attested their continued existence. The 
uptown and river offices were closed, 
and only the dwindling stream of bor- 
rowers who found their way to the cen- 
tral office in the financial district were 
accommodated. There was a balance 
in the bank which began to prey on 
Surething Ed’s nerves. Heretofore the 
receipts from bond sales had been re- 
invested as speedily as possible; now 
they were permitted to pile up, and the 
partial payments on earlier loans were 
added to them—many of the borrowers 
paid off their notes on the installment 
plan, so that in some cases Cadwell & 
Co. held a hundred-dollar bond on 
which their investment had been re- 
duced to ten or twenty dollars. 
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“When you’ve sold the bonds on hand 
we'll pass the half-million mark, Ed,” 
said Elsie as they closed the office one 


evening. “You'd better run over to 
Chicago with this lot. You haven’t 


been out there for over a month, you 
know.” 

“All right.” Ed thrust his hands deep 
in his pockets and caressed the lump of 
bills he carried there. “Elsie, you’ve 
done it. You’ve convinced me that I’ve 
been nothing but a hick all these years. 
There’s nothing that pays so well as the 
straight stuff. Why, we could run this 
roll up to a million, just as easy as not. 
There’s nothing to stop us.” 

“Not a thing,” said Elsie. She was 
carefully packing the surplus bonds in 
the black bag. “There’s only one thing 
that pays better than plain, everyday 
honesty, in the long run—or, rather, 
there’s only one sort of crookedness 
that wins.” 

“What’s that?” He was interested. 
He had a lively respect for Elsie Mc- 
Dermott’s brain now. If she knew of 
any dishonest scheme which paid better 
than this honest one 

“T don’t dare tell you, Ed. You'd 
want to go into it, in spite of your fine 
new principles. I'll tell you some time, 
maybe, but not now.” 

He argued the point curiously, but 
she was immovable. And she was 
hardly more complaisant when he came 
back to the deferred topic of the mar- 
riage license. 

“Wait till you come back from Chi- 
cago. If you still feel the same way 
about it, why, perhaps 

He had to be content with that rather 
vague promise. Still it was better than 
anything she had given him so far, and 
he caught his train to Chicago in a very 
good humor with himself and the world. 
He had a half million dollars of money 
which might belong to other people, but 
which was just as good as his own—a 
half million which would earn at least 
thirty thousand a year for him. On half 
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of that he and Elsie could live beauti- 
fully, in a comfortable little stucco 
house out in some friendly suburb, 
where the neighbors would call, and 
they could belong to lodges and clubs 
and, perhaps, even a church, own a mo- 
tor and a dog and have a vegetable 
garden and some roses. 

He sold his stock of bonds and hur- 
ried back with the certified checks. 
Elsie wasn’t at the office when he came 
in. Her desk was closed. The recep- 
tion clerk handed him a letter. 

“Miss McDermott told me to give 
you this, Mr. Cadwell.” 

“Where is she?” Surething Ed tore 
the end of the envelope. The clerk 
spread her hands. 

“She didn’t say. I understood she 
was going to take a few days’ vacation. 
She left about five yesterday.” 

Cadwell was reading the note. The 
office was a trifle blurred, and the floor 
seemed to rock a little under him as the 
words leaped at him from the paper. 
He managed to get into his private®of- 
fice without displaying his emotions to 
the interested eye of the clerk. There, 
collapsed in his chair, he read: 


Dear Ep: I’m sorry that you won’t be able 
to talk over that marriage-license proposi- 
tion with me when you get back, but I’m 
afraid you won’t want to when you find out 
that I’ve drawn all the money out of the 
bank and taken it with me. 

I’m leaving you as well off as when you 
met me. You'll bring about forty thousand 
with you, and you'll have a business that you 
can easily carry on with that much capital 
until you have a half million for yourself. 
So you ought not to feel too angry at me, 
after all. It was my idea, you know, in the 
first place, and I did at least half of the 
work. 

Of course, technically, I haven’t any right 
to this money, and if you want to complain 
to the police they will try to catch me for 
vou. But I don’t think you will, because 
they would be apt to ask you some rather 
troublesome questions on your own account. 
So, unless you’re rather foolhardy, I think 
this is good-by, Ed. I wish you all the good 
luck there is. 
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I said that I’d tell you some time what can see, it pays! Honesty’s a good policy, 
the crooked game is that pays better than but I really think it’s only second best. 
straight honesty. It may be useful to you 
to know it, so here it is. I feel as if I really 
owed you that much. This is the secret: 


Surething Ed Cadwell is still hoping 
that some day he’ll have a chance to tell 
If you want to steal—be sure to steal from Elsie McDermott that he agrees with 
a crook. I always do, myself, and, as you _ her. 
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MOUNTAIN GIRL ABDUCTED 


LOOD has already been shed in the mountains of West Virginia in a fight 
between outlaws on the one side and an irate father on the other over a 
fourteen-year-old girl. In all probability the casualty list will grow, for Kennan 
Abshire, a farmer of Camp Creek, has enlisted the aid of numerous neighbors 
for an attempt to rescue his daughter from the outlaw band. _, 

The girl was abducted by Manderville Farley, who took her to the mountain 
fastness, where the other members of his gang were awaiting them. Kennan 
Abshire followed, and met his daughter and the bandit leader alone on a mountain 
trail. Without hesitation the father fired, wounding Farley severely. With his 
daughter, the farmer then started for home, but had not gone far before he 
was shot at and wounded by Farley’s friends. 

Father and daughter sought cover, separating after agreeing that if the 
girl was recaptured she should declare that her father had been killed. Abshire 
reached home safely, but his daughter was overtaken by the bandits. Now an 
organized effort is being made to wipe out the lawless band and recover the girl. 











———— 
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SLEEPWALKER RESPONSIBLE FOR LOSS OF BONDS 

GREAT excitement was caused in the town of Pittsfield, Illinois, when Mr. 

E. J. Anderson announced recently that his savings of years, which were 
represented by nine hundred dollars’ worth of Liberty Bonds, had been stolen 
while the family was at church. A reward was offered for the recovery of the 
securities, and interest among the townspeople increased. 

Several residents were suspected of the alleged theft; seven were arrested 
and lodged in jail, but the bonds were not forthcoming. Then bloodhounds were 
obtained. They were led to Mr. Anderson’s bedroom, where he had kept the 
bonds under his pillow, and they at once took up the scent. 

The dogs did not go far, though—just from the bedroom to a manger in 
the barn back of the house. There the missing securities were found, hidden 
under some straw. 

«Detectives questioning Mr. Anderson learned that sometimes he walked in 
his sleep. He could not remember having removed the valuables from his first 
hiding place, but he is not likely to forget the experience following his somnam- 
bulistic jaunt. Several lawsuits for slander, libel, and false arrest have been 
filed by those falsely accused of the “crime.” 














‘fime for (nce 


bY George Mariano 


HERE was a scowl on the face 

of Captain McGinnity as the 

commissioner turned away 

and walked out of the station 
house. 

“Officer!” snapped the captain to the 
man on duty at the door, “send the men 
in here—and Jimmy McCarty!” 

In the fifteen seconds which elapsed 
ere the reserves came hurrying before 
him, he strove to keep his anger from 
dying out. It was no easy matter for 
Captain McGinnity to stay angry at his 
men for half a minute. 

“Commissioner Dooley was in here 
just now,” he said in a tone which con- 
veyed that the visit had not been an 
honor to himself or his command. He 
paused, to fix baleful eyes upon each of 
them. 

“Tt’s that ashamed I am, I can’t hold 
up me head,’ he resumed with dra- 
matic solemnity, though his gesture 
failed to suit his words, inasmuch as 
he continued to stare them out of coun- 
tenance, singly and en masse. 

“You're a disgrace to the depart-rt- 
ment, a bunch of loafers, a lot of brass- 
buttoned dudes—that’s what ye ar-re! 
And I want to know what ye mane by 
it! That’s what I want to know—what 
d’ye mane?” 

Since he had not as yet been at all 
specific as to what fe meant, none of 
them attempted to explain what they 
meant, 

“A fine lot of cops ye ar-re, to be 
ripresentin’ the for-rce in the verry 
hear-rt of this be-autiful city av five 
hundred thousand inhabitants—a fine 
lot, I must say! If yez haven’t got 
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no respect for yerselves, ye might have 
a little for yer supayrior officer. 

“What d’ye think av my feelin’s, to 
have the commissioner come sthrollin’ 
into th’ station an’ tell me me men has 
been on the scene of the last t’ree fires 
four minnits afther the fire engines? 
He towld me that! 

“He sez, sez he: ‘Phwat’s the mat- 
ther wit’ your men? Ar-re they all 
dopes ?’ sez he. He towld me that! 

““Can’t ye git thim out like Hogan 
does?’ sez he. Hogan! Hogan! The 
nineteenth! He towld me that! R-right 
to me face!” 

He paused for breath to go on, 

Jimmy McCarty, the chauffeur of the 
patrol wagon, deemed that it was up 
to him to speak in defense of the others. 

“That last fire, a tire blew out. It’s 
the devilish rotten stuff they give us. 
The one before une 

‘Never mind why it was. It was, 
wasn’t it?” the captain interrupted, but 
with a little less vehemence in his tone. 
“Ye’ve disgraced yerselves; but it’s in 
th’ past. The thing is not to let it hap- 
pen again. 

“And ye’ve got the chanst to redeem 
yourselves. It was that particular that 
brought Commissioner Dooley in this 
mornin’.” 

His voice had fallen now to a nor- 
mal pitch. It softened. still more, and 
a grim smile spread over the big red 





countenance. 

“Ve’re all fine boys—ever-ry wan of 
you. They ain’t no better squad in th’ 
force, if I do say it meself. An’ if you 
don’t show Hogan’s bunch av stiffs an’ 
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the firemen a thing or two, to-mor- 
row—me name ain’t McGinnity. 

“You see, it’s this way. They’re a 
party of high moguls, wid short bodies 
an’ yellow skins, has come all th’ way 
from Japan to travel over this fair land 
av liberty an’ learn how we do things 
over here. 

“Well—it’s on the schedjewell of 
their time-tables that they visit our great 
city av industry and wealth to-morrow, 
to learn some av the things they can’t 
show ’em in Noo York or nowheres 
else. They’re comin’ in a special train. 
They’re comin’, an’ the aldermen an’ 
the chief an’ the fire department an’ the 
commissioner an’ the Merchants’ As- 
sociation an’ the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation an’ the Bookkeepers’ Association 
an’ a squad av mounted police is all go- 
in’ ter meet them an’ conduct them to 
the city hall, an’ present them wid th’ 
freedom av the city—whatever that is 
—an’ show them all they can of the way 
things is done in our metropolis. 

“And among other items on the pro- 
gram is an interestin’ an’ instructive 
exhibition av the way we git out th’ fire 
department whin a blaze star-rts. No 
—they ain’t going to be no real fire. 
They’ll just send in a double alar-rm 
from th’ city-hall box. 

“Now, then ee 

He did not need to explain to them 
what was to be their part of the pro- 
gram. Of course, it was for them to 
show the Japanese moguls how quickly 
the city could get the necessary extra 
police to the scene of a fire. 

“This part av the exhibition is down 
on the program for ten o’clock,” fin- 
ished McGinnity. “Yer to be ready on 
the wagon, wid the hor-rses hitched an’ 
the door open. It wouldn’t hurt nothin’ 
if ye was out on th’ shtreet—an’ I'll 
give ye the wor-rd. 

“T wasn’t goin’ to tell yez the other 
thing what Commissioner Dooley said. 
He said: ‘If Hogan’s men wasn’t a 
mile an’ a half away I’d be givin’ them 
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the place.’ He said that, men. An’ 
here’s what J sez to ye, r-right here an’ 
now: If ye ain’t there to show the 
firemen where the fire is there’ll be a 
vacant list on the for-rce as long as me 
roll call.” 

His huge, hairy fist came down on 
the desk with a crash that ‘showed 
the return of his wrath at the thought 
of his superior’s visit. Not a man of 
the precinct force failed to comprehend 
what was his duty, and that Captain 
McGinnity expected him to do it. 

And they were ready, next morning, 
At ten minutes after nine the carefully 
washed black auto patrol rolled across 
the sidewalk. The twelve reserves 
came out and stood on the curb, slyly 
examining their uniforms and boots for 
traces of dust, and their watches for 
the flight of time. 

Suddenly the fire bell in the station 
rang. At the first tap the men leaped 
aboard the wagon. Jimmy McCarty 
had his hand on the starting lever. 

“Wait—wait!” screamed McGinnity. 
“Tt’s only twenty after nine. That’s 
only a fire up t’ the North End. Div- 
vil take it for scarin’ the life out av 
me.” 

The chauffeur removed his hand. 
Two or three of the officers climbed to 
the street; but most of them preferred 
to remain in readiness, aboard the pa- 
trol car. At a quarter to ten the two 
or three climbed back to their places. 

Captain McGinnity stood in the door- 
way, one eye upon the clock, one upon 
his men; both ears bent to catch the first 
tap of the fire bell behind his desk. 
After an imitation eternity ten o’clock 
came—one minute after ten—two min- 


utes—three. There were impatient 
murmurs in bated breaths, from the 
wagon and the door. Then—— 


“Clang!” went the gong. 

“Go!” screamed McGinnty. “Go like 
the divvil was afther yez!” 

McCarty started the car and stepped 
on the accelerator. 
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“Clang!’’ came the second stroke of 
the bell, as the captain watched the 
wagon gain full speed. 

“Clang!’ The third stroke sounded 
as lie saw the black bulk turn the cor- 
ner on two wheels. 

The bell stopped short. McGinnity’s 
ears, straining for hours to the thought 
of the five first strokes of the city-hall 
number—fifty-six—noted the pause. 
He wheeled and gazed at the silent gong. 
Dazed, he wondered why it stopped. 

And then it flashed over him. Three 
bells—the old recall signal, now used 
to notify other companies that a fire 
was out! It had to do with the affair 
up at the North End. And his men—— 

Hatless, he rushed out to the street. 
Shouting, “Come back—come back,” at 
the top of his voice, regardless of the 
lofty dignity of his position, he dashed 
to the corner of Main Street. He could 
barely descry the tail of the wagon 
hurtling into the edge of the throng be- 
fore the city hall. 

He ran back to the, station house, 
hoping against hope that he would hear 
the end of the expected alarm. He 
stood wringing his hands before the yet 
silent gong. He would be the laugh- 
ingstock of the force. The tenth pre- 
cinct would be the joke of the town. 
Its reserves had arrived on the scene 
of this show fire before the alarm had 
been turned in! 


He was still standing, with staring 
eyes fixed on the huge brass bell, when 
he heard the clanging of the returning 
patrol wagon. He dashed around his 
desk and dropped into undignified con- 
cealment behind it before the first of 
his betrayed detail entered the door. 
He listened to the heavy tread of their 
feet upon the hard floor. 

“Captain — Captain 
called one of them. 

“Where is he?” asked another. 

“Go look in the stable,” counseled a 
third. 


McGinnity !” 
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for Once 


“See if he’s in the pen,” advised a 
fourth. 

Their hiding superior realized that 
he must quickly be caught. He raised 
himself stffly into view. “I was just 
pickin’ up a bit av paper,” he said sheep- 
ishly. 

Then his eyes widened at what he 
saw, and his ears seemed to spread 
wider at what he heard. 

“We pulled these six Chinamen up 
there,” young Foley was saying, as the 
men lined up the yellow men. “This 
one was just gettin’ his gun pointed at 
the main squeeze of them Japs. The 
rest was linin’ up for his get-away after 
the job. We spotted them as we was 
bein’ shooed off after gettin’ there ahead 
of the alarm.” 

The spokesman perceived that his tri- 
umphant words and the six sullen yel- 
low faces were doing little to comfort 
his superior for the fiasco of the mis- 
taken alarm. 

“Oh,” he began again easily, “that 
wasn’t so bad, neither. We hadn’t got 
there more’n two seconds’ when up 
come engine twelve, the firemen pullin’ 
on their coats like they hadn’t been ex- 
pectin’ nothin’ at all. And then engine 
six an’ three an’ twenty an’ fifteen an’ 
all the hose carts an’ red wagons an’ 
the water tower an’ the salvage-corps 
auto, an’ even the chief! We wasn’t 
all that got fooled. They ain’t got no 
laugh on us, anyhow.” 

At this instant the telephone bell rang. 

The captain took the receiver from 
the hook; and there was a long conver- 
sation, of which his part seemed to con- 
sist of an occasional: “Yes, sir-r,” and 
a grin that gradually spread all over the 
broad expanse of his face. 

“It was the commissioner,” he an- 
nounced to the assemblage, a$ he re- 
placed the black tube and pushed the 
instrument from him. “He sez, sez he, 


that Morishani Hofu—or somethin’ like 
that—has been complimentin’ him on 
the efficiency av his for-rce. 
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“He sez these fellows is Coreans. 
He sez they have been chasin’ Mister 
Hofu all over the country, an’ none av 
the other police could get them. He 
sez our police has saved his life, he sez. 
He’s so upset they’re goin’ to postpone 
the firemen’s show till afternoon. 
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“An’ the commissioner, sez, sez he, 
he’s proud av the tenth precinct. Even 
if they did get fooled along with the 
rest, he sez, they was to the fire in time 
to tell the fire department they wasn’t 
anny. Boys—here! Help yerselves to 
them cigars.” 











ENTERS JAIL ONLY TO MAKE ESCAPE 


WILEY MARSHALL, a Texas outlaw, was determined not to serve a prison 

sentence. He was equally resolved not to forfeit the money furnished 
as bail for him while he was at liberty pending the result of an appeal from his 
conviction. The plan he hit upon to save his bondsman’s money and still secure 
his liberty when the appeal was denied was an ingenious one. 

With his arm wrapped in many layers of bandage Marshall gave himself 
up at the county jail at Mehota, Texas, where the other members of his gang 
were being held. He told the jailer that he had been painfully injured in an 
automobile accident, so the kind-hearted guardian of the prisoners did not disturb 
the wrappings. The next morning Marshall and all of his followers were missing 
from the institution. 

A posse was organized hurriedly and took up the pursuit of the escaped 
desperadoes. After a chase across a cactus desert they were captured, their 
leader being wounded during an exchange of shots between the posse and the 
outlaws. 

When Marshall was examined it was found that his arm was no longer 
bandaged. The strips of gauze had concealed beneath them several steel files, 
with which the bars across the windows of the jail had been cut through and 
then removed 





HAS RECORD AS POLITE BURGLAR 


OR a robbery committed seven years ago George Williams, alias Wilson, 
the “politest burglar,” was arrested recently when he finished a term at the 
New Jersey State prison. 

He won his sobriquet of “the politest burglar” by his alleged actions when 
the home of Frank Taylor, a New York lawyer, was entered. The robber de- 
liberately awakened the lawyer and his wife, and then told them: “I woke you 
to protect you from fright. I am perfectly harmless and will not injure you 
if you will remain quiet. I am here to get all your jewelry. It is a habit I have.” 

Then he went calmly about, collecting various articles of value. Mrs. Taylor 
begged him to let her have her wedding ring, so the courteous criminal returned 
it and declared that some day he hoped to repay the couple for all the things 
he was robbing them of. Then he left the house. 


Mr. Taylor immediately rushed to a window and shouted: “Robbers!” A 


policeman responded and caught Williams near the scene of the crime. 











‘ , YE have received many letters, as you know—for we have printed lots 
of them in the magazine—from readers who not only take keen en- 
joyment and recreation in the stories which we publish, but also find 
much that is instructive in them. 

You will remember reading letters from detectives, professional and ama- 
teur, who have solved crimes and brought miscreants to justice by following 
methods employed by the investigators who have played central parts in fictional 
situations created by our authors. Also, a great number of you, engaged in 
pursuits less exciting than detective work—business enterprises and personal 
affairs—have declared again and again that you have thwarted the machinations 
of evildoers through learning of their methods and cunning devices as portrayed 
in our narratives. 

Of the same nature, but from a slightly different angle, is this most com- 
plimentary communication: 

Editor, Detective Story MaAGAzINeE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

Dear Sir: As a reader of your magazine for some time, I wish to state I look for it 
weekly. Your contributor, Ernest M. Poate, in his Doctor Bentiron sketches, presents 
them simply, interestingly, and truly; and to beginners in the profession of medicine, I 
would commend their perusal. They would aid thinking and study. All your writers 
seem to try and write individually, as it were, to the reader, hence the interest. To me the 
magazine is a treat and a comfort. (Doctor) O. H. Rowpe. 

113 Reid Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Of course we sent a copy of Doctor Rohde’s letter to Doctor Poate. We 
were very much pleased; needless to say, we knew Poate would be even more 
so. We Were right; he was. Authors are just as human as the rest of us, and, 
when all is said and done, there is nothing that gives us more downright satis- 
faction and contentment of spirit than a “well done, good and faithful servant.” 

In his last letter to us, Doctor Poate had this to say regarding Doctor Rohde’s 
kind words: 

Received your letter to-night; am writing to Doctor Rohde. That was praise worth 
having; I pride myself on exactitude in all my medical stuff. I have held teaching posi- 
tions in three medical schools—Fordham, Cornell, and P. & S.—but I never thought of my 
fiction as a means of instruction before. 

As for that serial: I'll try my best to—— 

Now that we are on the subject of Doctor Poate, you will be glad to learn 
—as you may already have inferred from the last line we have quoted from his 
letter—that he is hard at work on a serial which he feels sure you readers will 
like even better than ‘““Behind Locked Doors,” which novel made such a hit when 
run as a serial in Detective Story MAGAZINE. 





Note what we have announced on page 2 for next Tuesday’s issue; then, as 
a convenience to yourself and a great favor to your dealer and us, please order 


your copy now. 
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UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


It is the tendency of the average person, when given a problem in mathe- 
matics, to take it for granted that that problem involves some profound mathemat- 
ical principle. Often, instead of spending a few minutes to exercise their in- 
genuity, which, nine times out of ten, will bring them to a satisfactory solution 
of the problem in consideration, they will underestimate their ability, and cheat 
themselves out of a few minutes of entertaining and profitable mental exercise 
by saying: “I never tackled one like that before, and I think I can’t do it,” 
or “My education did not include higher mathematics.” 

A case in point is that of the railroad-train problem, which, as you will see 
presently, is no problem at all. 

Two trains start at the same time, one going south from Albany at forty 
miles an hour, the other going north from New York at sixty miles an hour. 
Which will be farther from New York when they meet? 

I’ve seen people try this problem, say they never ‘‘had” such and such a kind 
of mathematics—algebra, speed computation, or what not—and give it up. Others 
have spent hours snarling themselves in a maze of elaborate applications of 
mathematical formulas, and still miss the point entirely. 

The problem needs no mathematics to solve it. The answer is that neither 
train will be farther than the other from New York, because when they meet 
both will be equally distant from any given point. 

Here’s a problem that can be solved, and by a natural, logical process of 
reasoning. It calls for nothing in mathematics of an advanced order. 

Two headquarters men, Lawson and Kenny, were awaiting orders from 
their chief, and, not wanting to hang around on a street corner, they decided to 
utilize their time playing a game of pool. The fifteen balls used in the game 
as every one knows—are numbered one to fifteen, respectively. When the 
chief’s summons came, and they had to stop playing, only five balls remained 
on the table, and the score—that is, the total of the numbers on the balls—was 
in the ratio of two to one in Lawson’s favor. By conceding Kenny two of these 
remaining five balls, Kenny’s score would equal Lawson’s. What were the num- 
bers on the two balls Kenny needed to tie the score? 

See next Tuesday’s issue for the answer. 








The criminal organization’s ‘message to Detective Jim Dugan was: “Red 
the Ape has been pinched for a stick-up. We need him to help turn a trick 
to-night. Use your pull and get him out before twelve.” Did you get it? 











If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the position in your 
office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step out 
into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the character of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned. She will analyze the samples 
submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be re- 
vealed. 


CLAIRE F.—You possess a nature, my dear girl, which is exceptionally sweet- 
tempered and kind. With that as a basis, your personality cannot help but win 
and keep friends. But mentally I can’t speak so well of you. Ambition and true 
reflectiveness are rather weak, aren’t they? If you are to follow some “line of 
work,” as you wish to, you'll have to correct this. And I should think that you 
would make a good librarian, if you did, for you have the interest in books, the 
orderliness, and the tact necessary for that somewhat arduous position. 

C. R. K.—The specimen on which you want an opinion strikes me as rather 
unusual. Those large, inflated “I’’ loops speak of considerable egotism, but the 
warm, flowing rightward swing of the writing shows true affection and friend- 
liness, in which egotism does not thrive. Probably this writer is one thing to 
intimates and another to the world at large. Lots of energy and power is ex- 
pressed in the virile, hard-driven pen strokes. 

M. E. S.—Sorry, but you haven't the “literary hand” at all. You probably 
have a keen appreciation of good writing and a certain facility in expressing your 
thoughts, but not beyond that. When it comes to music, however, you are fully 
warranted in choosing it for a career. Yours is preéminently the musical hand. 
I should think that color and warmth would be what you would like in music. 

Frank Peters.—You'll be doing very well if you take up the practice 
of medicine, and you might write stories in the course of time; but for the love 
of a steady income, my dear man, don’t take up literature as a profession. In 
the first place, your talent for it is only fair. In the next place, your temperament 
is not suited to the work. Have to have both certain type of brains and tem- 
perament, you know, for that ticklish job. And besides, having been accustomed 
to a really good income, you'd find it pretty hard to buckle down to making just 
nothing at all for a while. Try medicine and play at writing stories, In the 
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course of time you'll be able to make a good living out of the one and to get pin 
money out of the other. 

Littian Lee.—Yes, I'll gladly give your writing “the once over,” as you 
ask, because it shows a delicate, refined, and sensitive nature, which is, at the 
same time, full of courage and pluck. That’s fine, Lillian. Never you mind 
about not being well. Anybody with your disposition will soon be all right in 
every sense of the word. The specimen which you inclose, “G,” shows a hearty, 
healthy, good-natured, kind, industrious, and pleasant person. Not especially 
interesting at that, but one of those people who are sure to fulfill their obligations. 
Not your equal though. 


Mrs. H.—You take yourself and life too seriously. You need to go gayly 
toward to-morrow, and you'll find that to-morrow will occasionally hand you a 
delightful surprise. You are marked by exceptional tact and capacity for ex- 
pressing sympathy. Doesn't that suggest all kinds of work to you? Look for 
a job where “a pleasant personality” is one of the prime requisites. The speci- 
men numbered One has the character which just about fits his state. Or, her? 
No sex shown in writing, you know. In either case, the mind is a bit egotistic, 
the personality not always tactful, but can please; and the talents are distinctly 
for work involving good taste. Professionally, I mean. The specimen numbered 
Two shows me that the writer has about as much right to be a trained nurse— 
as I have! And that’s saying a lot. Absolutely unfitted for it. Ought to be a 
high-class demonstrator, traveling saleswoman; things like that. 


Matiory M.—Yes, indeed, you write very well for one who is just fifteen. 
By that I do not mean that you have what is called good penmanship, but that 
you show culture and originality in your “hand.” At your age, though, it is very, 
very difficult for a graphologist to say exactly what you had better study. You 
are’ still in the formative stage, you see, and need general education and mental 
training of an all-around nature, more than specific work along one line. But 
if you incline to chemistry, take that up as you go, and in time, if you have a 
talent, it will show itself. 

CLARENCE Harris.—I do not believe that you are of a wandering or un- 
stable nature, as you think. I believe that the trouble is something entirely 
different. What you really need is not an immediate change of your trade—for 
which, you know, you have a real aptitude—but training and mental stimulation, 
for your mind is going to sleep as it stands. You go to night school, or arrange 
to read and study with some one, cultivate your personality by joining an ama- 
teur theatrical club or a debating society—and you will find that as your mental 
horizons expand your feeling of dissatisfaction and uncertainty will disappear. 
Don’t fail to try this. You'll find it the road out. 





S. F. Rren.—It’s no use your trying to “put your finger” exactly on your 
faults. You have no great faults, and yet your character is greatly in need of 
correction, and I'll tell you just why. Your ideals are too earthy. That is shown 
in your thick, muddy-looking letter formations, in your uneven pen pressure, 
and in your strangely varying “t” bars. Try being more idealistic; try raising 
yourself to a higher moral, mental, and spiritual plane. If I elaborated on this 
theme it would take ten pages, so you'll have to fill in this outline for yourself. 
I think you can. 

C, E. S.—Any young man who has been earning his own living since he was 
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fifteen and is now thinking of going into business for himself at nineteen de- 
serves a lot of credit; because, at nineteen, normally, a lad is little more than a 
child. Yes, I think that you can be successful. You have rare business ability. 
But, oh, C. E. S., do be sure and get some more of that culture which you would 
have had if you hadn’t stopped school so soon. With your initiative you will 
not find it difficult. Why not take up a regular course of reading? You can 
often get a good one for your purpose through the correspondence schools or 
through Chautauqua. The specimen you want analyzed shows great delicacy of 
feeling and natural refinement. A fine friend for you. 





J. P. S.—Anybody who says that he thinks he knows his character pretty 
well is riding for a fall, J. P. S. I am sure you do not know how hot-tempered 
and impatient you are; nor that you are too materialistic; nor that your mind 
is almost totally swayed by your emotions and passions. That last, I’ll wager, 
you'll not agree with, but your writing says so. What you need is more ideality, 
gentleness, and striving after unselfishness. 


SERGEANT D. M. D.—Ah, many a brave man says that, sergeant! None 
so brave as those who know and acknowledge their own weakness. I'll tell you 
what you are afraid of ; you fear the competition of economic life; you fear social 
and family pressure; you are not at ease in dealing with personal problems— 
eh? Many a man who would face death without a wink hesitates at an office 
door. As for you, if you are wise you'll get a life out in the open now. Sac- 
rifice anything for that, and you'll find success coming to you through it. 





EpmMuNp HuGHes.—So many boys of about sixteen ask me, like you, if I 
think they would make good detectives, and usually I say, no. That’s a most 
exacting profession, needing just as pronounced talents as any of the others, 
and very few have them. I think you are a good, industrious chap to have 
worked after school, and believe that you have a good future; but if I were you 
I would not think of a profession, but a trade. You are a good salesman. Go 
on and develop that, and in time you will make a successful business man. 


An Anxious Wire.—My dear lady, the trouble is with the person whose 
writing you inclose. Sorry. And, besides, your attitude is too submissive. You 
show so plainly that you wish to please, and you are so nervous over the situation 
that you bolster up the other person’s naturally selfish and egotistic disposition. 
There are only two ways to handle the matter. Either you put up your head, 
assert your belief that you are worthy of better treatment, refuse to be bullied, 
refuse to be made unhappy, and show in every move that you are indifferent—or 
else you break up the combination. I do not like to suggest the last, but where 
all the burden of adjustment is laid upon one person there really isn’t much 
hope. However, a different attitude on your part might do something. Try 
it. You have my best wishes. Thanks for your words of appreciation for past 
work, 





if 
i} 
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EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM M. CLEMENS 

Mr. William M. Clemens is a well-known criminologist, who for thirty years has 
been engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our 
readers may consult Mr. Clemens through this magazine in regard to any matter 
relating to crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of 
life and property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert ins 
formation along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally 
by Mr. Clemens, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed 
in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 


The Crime and the Penalty 

HERE is a movement being inaugurated by leading lawyers, criminologists, 
and others, demanding a revision of our criminal laws in so much as 
the penalty is concerned. In other words, it is necessary to make the 
penalty more nearly fit the crime. The criminal code is an arbitrary instrument, 
and it is possible to construct one in which the penalty is commensurate with the 
crime. No legislator can show why the theft of twenty-five dollars should be 
punishable with one year’s imprisonment, and the theft of twenty-six dollars 
with five years’ imprisonment. Nor is the difficulty removed by empowering 

the judge to use his discretion in imposing sentence within certain limits. 

A judge would find it hard to tell why he sentenced one boy five years for 
stealing a dollar and another boy one year for stealing one hundred and eighty-six 
dollars, or another judge why he sent one boy to prison for a year and another, 
a first offender, to sixteen years for the same offense. A study of codes on 
one hand and of sentences on the other reveals an amazing amount of contra- 
diction and confusion, not to say rank injustice, in the application of penalties. 
For this inequality and justice the indeterminate sentence furnishes the necessary 
relief. Instead of making the code maker or the judge decide when a man 
shall come out of prison, it puts the main responsibility of deciding that question 
upon the prisoner himself. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 
THE NEW YORK POLICE. 

Witiiam P. M.—To be eligible for the New York police force an applicant 
must, first of all, be an American citizen of at least a year’s standing and a resi- 
dent of the State for at least one year immediately prior to his application. He 
must be between twenty-one and thirty years of age; at least five feet seven 
and one-half inches tall in his bare feet, and must weigh not less than one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight pounds, without clothing. He must be sound in body and 
mind and of good moral character. If he has ever been cenvicted of felony he 
is disqualified to become “one of the finest,” and he must be able to read and 
write the English language understandingly 


EARMARKS, 


S. S. W., Phila.—It is declared by those who have devoted their time and 
abilities to the study of the ears that the age of a person can be judged by them 
with great accuracy by an expert. After the age of ten, ears assume an increased 
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form and give the clew to the age of the owner. Nordau, Lombroso, and others 
lay great stress upon the ear as an indication of character. 


LYNCH LAW. 

H. T. C.—Lynch law takes its name from the stern and summary act of 
one James Lynch Fitz-Stephen, a merchant of the Irish town of Galway, and, 
in 1526, its mayor or warden. The son of this Lynch Fitz-Stephen committed 
a foul murder, and his father, exercising his authority as warden, had him 
arrested and brought for trial before himself. The father, on conviction, Brutus- 
like, sentenced the son to death, and, fearing a rescue from the prison, caused 
him to be brought home and to be hanged before his own door. 


AN OLD-TIMER. 

Henry S.—Spence McNab was, in his day, a famous bank burglar. He 
was in the class with Jimmy Hope, Abe Coakley, Worcester Sam, Andy Kelly, 
and a few others. He gave all of these crooks points in the trade which they 
could not have found out in any other way. His operations were very extensive 
in this and other countries. 

ARREST IN ENGLAND. 

Doc.—In England no arrests may be made on a Sunday, except for treason, 
felony, or a breach of the peace, and freedom from arrest at any time on civil 
process is a privilege enjoyed by members of the royal family and their servants, 
bishops, peers, and peeresses, and members of Parliament during the sitting of 
Parliament and forty days before and after each session, 


A KEYSTONE LAW. 

V. H.—In Pennsylvania it is a violation of the law to distribute or place 
any package, parcel, or sample of any medicine upon the veranda, porch, or any 
other part of any house or building or upon any lawn, yard, land, street, or public 
highway. 

ADVICE TO F. B. A, 

F. B. A., Ohio.—I know of no agency like you describe in your letter. A 

fake concern formerly operated in Pittsburgh. Best to consult a good lawyer. 











TWENTY-FIVE-PER-CENT INCREASE OF CRIME 
IN BROOKLYN 


HE police records of Brooklyn, New York, for the first six months of 1919 

indicate an increase of twenty-five per cent over last year in the number 

of crimes committed in that city, according to Henry E. Lewis, district attorney 

of Kings County. An alarming part of the district attorney’s statement is that 
the increase is greatest in the more serious crimes. 

During the first six months of 1918 one thousand two hundred and seven 
cases were presented to the Kings County grand jury, while in the same period 
of 1919 one thousand five hundred and twenty-four cases were brought to the 
attention of the grand jury. From January 1, 1919, to July 1, 1919, one thousand 
two hundred and fourteen indictments were found against prisoners; the number 
in the first six months of 1918 was nine hundred and eighty. 
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This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 


MAGAZINE. 
they have lost track. 


Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if you prefer. 


In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 


right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 


for you. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery’ 


We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


’ post-office address, 


for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 


often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


It would be 


well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends are missing, as you would like to be 


helped if you were in a similar position. 


WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 


gram, asking for money “to get home, 


” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 


the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


United States 


ARLEY §&., of the 
summer of 


B yAwea. wit 

merchant marine, who, during the 
1918, was in training on the steamer ANDREW 8S. 
Upson, of the Kinney Steamship Company. An 
old friend desires to hear from him, and will be 
grateful for any news that will lead to his 
present location. T, Q.°I care of DETECTIVE 
STORY MAGAZINE. 


McGEaky, 
¥ in Peru, 
her grandmother, 
sylvania, and is 


When last heard of was 
Indiana. She formerly 
Mrs. Mabey, at Millvale, Pt 
probably known by that n 
information of her, 


MAMIE, 


lived with 
nn- 















Her grandfather seeks 
will be most grateful to any one who can e 
him her present address. M. N. McGeary, 538 
Horner Street, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 
Was INER, FRANK last heard from 
about nine years Akron, C ri 
and was then talking about going to Denver 
Hlis father is very anxious to hear from him and 
will be most grateful to any one who will give 
him information that will lead to his —- 
eating with him. JvUuLius WaGNer, 623 Taylor 
ivente, N. S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylv: inia. 
SANDHAM, MRS. JAMES. Some sixty years ag 
a little girl, born in New York City, 
given for adoption to a Mrs. van Tassel, 
when she was dying, told her that she was 
her child, and that her own mother was 
; Sandham. She is very anxious to lear 
her and 


ething of 


mother, or of her 
‘ who can he yt 


c family, 
Ip her in her « t 


will do a 








great kindness by addressing “DAUGHTER,” car 

of Missing Department. 
é% EMPLAR, WALTER CHARLES. Twenty 
three years old. e has dark hair and 
eyes and is five feet six inches tall. His nose 
and one front tooth are broken, and the letters 
W.C. T. are tattooed on his left arm. He served 
in the navy during the war on the U. 8S. 8S. Si? 
Louis. The pictures of his mother and his sweet 
heart were found on the dead body of a man 
about sixty years old at Richmond. His mother 
j } will hy 





is heartbroken at his disappearance, 2 


tell her if he is 


thankful to any one who can 

alive, and will help her to find him. Mks, AL- 
BERTA TEMPLAR WEAVER, 2160 Lime Avenue, Long 
Beach, California. 








Racine, 
box 452, 


WILSON. Last heard of in 
lease write P. O., 


W WwW. 


* Wisconsjn. 














Jacksonville, ‘Tennessee, and plan to meet your 
old pal in Flint, Michigan. 
AVENPORT, T. J., who left his home in 
Malden, Massachuactts, twenty-eigh 
ago. His wife is dead, and his dat 
who was cight years of age when he 


again, 


would be very happy to see her father 









Mrs. D. P. CLark, 2 Binny Street, Roxbury, 
Massachusetts. 
Ha! FIELD, FRED. He is 
of age, about five feet 
weighs one hundred and sixty- 
has light hair and bine 








his forehead between Any in - 
tion that will lead to wher ibouts 
will be gratefully ¢ ister, Mas. 
MINNIE THOMPSON, irne, Florida. 
SONDERLAND, H., who used to live in El Paso, 

Texas, and later went to Capitan, New Mex- 
ico, where he was last heard of. He has light 
hair and is of slim build. An old pal would be 


from him. R. A. LOERING, 90 


Wyoming. 


delighted to hear 
Highway, Casper, 


i OMANCHEK, THEODORE, who wrote in re- 






gard to Arthur Charles Reeves.—We have 

a communication for you from a relative of this 
gentleman, and would ask you to send us your 
iress, as letters sent to Lascar have been re- 


Surne d to us. 


FZENNETT, WALTER E. Twenty-six years of 





wv age, five feet cight inches in _ height, 
weighs about one hundred and_ forty-three 
pe unds, has dark brown hair, blue eyes, light 
complexion, and wear zlasses. Good news 
awaits him Any one knowing his present ad- 
dress please sent it to this magazine. 
yf S RNE R, , MRS. CORA, who used to live in 
JonV Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri, and 
was ~ "hes ard of in October, 1917. She has wwe 
sons in the United States navy. Her broth 
will be thankful for any information that ead 
lead to communication with _ her. Address 
Henry Brooks, care of Chief of Police, Billings, 
Montana. 
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KEARNEY, J. W., who was last heard of in 
Chicago in 1917. Good news awaits him, and 
any one knowing of his whereabouts will greatly 
oblige by writing to Carter, care of DETECTIVE 
STorY MAGAZINE. 


KAtTSoF F, SIMON, who left home on the 29th 
of last May to look for work, and has not 
been seen since. He is twenty-three years of 
age, five feet four inches in height, and weighs 
about one hundred and twenty-seven pounds. 
He is of slight build, with light complexion. 
smooth face, brown eyes, and black hair, and 
wears tortoise-shell-rimmed glasses. Any one 
who has seen him, or knows of his whereabouts, 
will do a great favor to his anxious wife and 
parents by communicating with Mrs. L. S. 
KATSOFF, 3558 North Warnock Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


HIPMAN, HERMAN. When last heard of he 
was stationed with the navy at Norfolk, 
Virginia. He five feet nine inches tall, 
weighs about one hundred and seventy pounds, 
has brown hair and dark-brown eyes, and walks 
with a swing. Any information will be thank- 
fully received by his parents. Please write to 
his friend, RAYMOND W. Brookn, 1419 G Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


CHELCRAFT, WALTER, who, in 1916, was in 
San Diego, California, with the Fourth Regi- 
ment of Marines, and Ieft for San Domingo dur- 
ing the uprising. His home town is thought to 
be Richmond, Washington. Any one who can 

give information concerning him please write to 
. B. T., care of this magazine. 


OWDY, ALLEN G., who was last heard from 
on the battleship Montana in 1916. His 
mother and brother fear he is dead, and would 
appreciate any news of him. Please write to 
Joun C. Dowpy, General Delivery, Bluefields, 
West Virginia. 


O'PONNE LL, DONALD, who was last heard of 

in Memphis, Tennessee, last March, when he 
was employed by the Price Mercantile Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri. His friends would like 
to have his. present address, and will poveseess 
any information concerning him. C. M., care of 
this magazine, 


ORRIS, CHARLES P., who left Montrose, 
Colorado, the 19th of December, 1911 or 
1912. He is five feet six inches tall, has black 
hair and eyes, and usually wore a mustache. If 
living. he is now about forty-eight years of age. 
He was last heard from in 1913, and was then 
in Yacama, Washington. His daughter Evelyn, 
and his sister, would like very much to hear 
from him, or if any one who knows him, or any- 
thing about him, will write, they will confer a 
great favor. Mrs. GrEorGE DERENPECK, 1405 
Sixth Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


LLEN DEVLIN O’BRIEN was my _ grand- 
mother. She came East about 1862, bring- 
ing with her my father, Charles, then an in- 
fant, and settled near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
It is thought that either the O’Brien or the 
Devlin family were in the hotel business at that 
time. I am anxious to find my relatives, and 
any one familiar with these facts will greatly 
oblige by communicating with me. HAROLD C, 
O'BRIEN, Beaver, Pennsylvania. 


UNDIN, CARL. He was last heard of in San 
Francisco eight years ago. His sister and 
brother would like very much to hear from him. 
If any one knows his present address, the favor 
will be appreciated if they will send it to Miss 
AGNES LUNDIN, care of J. R. Bentley, R. 4, 
MecMunnville, Oregon. 


ILVERMAN, JACOB. Information wanted of 
this boy who was kidnaped from St. Louis, 
Missouri, in 1915, when he was fifteen years old. 
He is probably kept somewhere against his will. 
If any one knows of such a case, please answer 
this, describing the young man and where he is. 
His CuuM, care of this magazine, 


OON, ENOCH GEORGE, whose parents lived 
at_169 East One Hundred and Nineteenth 
Street, New York City, some years ago. He is 
said to have been in the navy in 1906. Any one 
knowing his whereabouts would do his daughter 
a — favor by writing to the Missing Depart- 
ment. 


IPE, or SYPE, MR. and MRS. They were last 
seen in Dayton, Ohio, where Mr. Sipe was a 
member of the police department. They left 
there in 1917 and went to Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Any one knowing their present address 
will greatly oblige by writing to Grorce D. 
Brewer, 3008 North Stillman Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


DG aAS. HELEN HALEY, who left an eight- 

year-old daughter in Providence some 
years ago. She is now grown up, and would be 
very glad to hear from any one who has known 
her mother, or who can tell her anything about 
her. Please write to S. C. SS. care of this 
magazine, 


IXON, PATTY. He is six feet five inches 

tall, with blue eyes and dark-brown hair. 

He has two gold-crowned teeth in front. His 

sister is anxiously waiting to hear from him. 

Mrs. DELLA LOUNGES, 6358 Drexel Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


LAURA, also known as DELLA SMITH, who 

lived in Grand Rapids and Coopersville. Her 
sister has tried very hard to find her, and wants 
her badly, and hopes, if she sees this, that she 
will write to her and relieve her anxiety. R. D., 
care of this magazine, 


ONAHUE, J. C., is anxious to prove that = 
is an American citizen by birth. He w 

either lost or was taken away from Philadelphia 
when he was five years old, and was taken to 
England, where he remained until 1892. If 
there is any one in Philadelphia who remem- 
bers him he would be glad to hear from them, 
as he desires to find out where he was born 
and something about his parents. If readers of 
this magazine can help him to identify him- 
self, and obtain the proofs necessary to show 
that he is American born, he will be deeply 
grateful. J. C. DONAHUE, 1380 East One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-third Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


How FMAN, ANNA, formerly of Buffalo, New 

York, and who was in San Francisco dur- 
ing October, 1915. She is a blonde, stoutly 
built, with blue eyes. There is valuable informa- 
tion for her, which she will be glad to receive. 
Doctor EUGENE PARSHALL, Covington, Oklahoma. 


ANTHONY, H. C. Information wanted as to 

his present whereabouts. He was last heard 
of at the Pacific Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas, ten 
years ago. He is now about sixty years old, five 
feet six inches tall, and weighs one hundred and 
forty pounds. His hair and eyes are black, and 
he usually wears a mustache. His brother will 
be grateful for any news of him. W. B. ANTHONY, 
903% West Mark Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


ILLIAMSON, JOHN, who left Cat Island, 

Arkansas, thirty-nine years ago, after plac- 

ing his baby girl with Mrs. Charles Blanche. If 

any one knows anything of him they will confer 

a great favor by writing to his daughter, Mrs. 
JULIE GRACE, R. D, 2, Rockwood, Tennessee. 






"THE OBALD, ALFRED, last heard of on Febru- 

ary 11, 1917, when he was staying at the 
Prince Hotel, on Dearborn Street, Chicago. He 
is twenty-one years old, about five feet eight 
inches tall, with light hair and eyes, and weighs 
one hundred and twenty pounds. Any one 
knowing his whereabouts will do @ great _kind- 
ness by notifying his parents. Mr. PAuL THEO- 
BALD, 102 Queen Street, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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MANU EL, JOHN J. He 
ginia, and went to 


vas a native of Vir- 
California fifty years 
ago, and from the to Idaho. His sister Sarah 
married John Miller, and was in Huntsville, 
Missouri, in 1888. I would like to get in touch 
with relatives of either of these persons. W. N. 
Knox, Jr., 966 Hawthorne Avenue, Portland, 
Oregon. 


[UNCLE RAY, will you please write to me 
and let me know where you are? Your 


nephew, A. JACK HEARN, care of this magazine. 








ILLIAMS, MR. AND MRS. 

of Wichita Falls, Texas, 

of a little girl in the winter of 1914. Any one 

knowing their present whereabouts, please com- 
municate with the Missing Department. 


JESS, formerly 
who took charge 


el IMMIE ——, a brakeman in January, 1914; 
on the Rock Island Railroad from Chickasha, 
Oklahoma, to Mangum. Last name believed to be 
Ogden, or Onsley Please communicate with 
Missing Department. 
} LECK, or VAN BLECK, HELEN, who formerly 
lived in Cleveland, Ohio. Any one knowing 
her present address will do a favor by sending it 
to F. E. D., care of this magazine. 
Gy, ROBERT.—“Spag,” your loved ones at 
home are in great need, and must hear from 
you. Please do as you promised, Address as 
before, 
ASBOE, 


WILLIAM. He was last heard of at 











Villa Ridge, Illinois, twenty years ago. After 
his wife died he left her baby girl with a Tom 
and Lucy Capes. He had three other daughters, 
Lizzie, Sadie, and Mary. Any one who can give 
me information of any one of these people will 
do a great kindness by writing to Mrs. W. G. 

STEPHENS, 1324 Beechwood Avenue, Holly Wood, 

California. 

NFORMATION WANTED of a boy and girl, 
= twins, who were born in Rochester, New York, 
in 1888. They were brought up by a _ family 
named SHAKE - Their motber is anxious to 
find them. Mrs. CLARA SMITH, 612 South San- 








gamon Street, C hicago, Illinois. 


THAIN IVAN W., who was in the insurance 
yusiness in Chicago 





about ten years ago, 
and lett that city for New York. He is a native 
of London, England. A friend would like to 
know his present address, A. BURKE, 753 


North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
AMES CROOKS ESTATE. James Crooks died 
about twenty-four years ago, leaving prop- 
erty somewhere in Tennessee. Information is 
wanted as to its location, and whether the heirs 
were ever advertised for. Please write D. M. L., 
care of this magazine. 


[ ODSON, J. T., 

in 1903, and has not 
He has blue eyes, dark hair, 
limp. Ue is about five feet 
If any one can give me news of him their kind- 
ness will be greatly appreciated. Oscar Dopson, 
1808 Elm Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Mec arty. MISS MARY, who was last seen 
at Ottawa Street, Roxbury. Any one 


knowing ber present communicate 


who was in Nashville, Arkansas, 
been heard of since. 
and walks with a 
eleven inches tall. 


addr« 


‘Ss please 





with DeLMAk, care of this m zine, 
IMMER, EDITH, who left New York for 
Richmond, Virginia, about two and a half 
It is greatly to her interest that she 





be t . If any one who knows her address 
will send it to this magazine the favor will be 
greatly appreciated. 

YELLIS, or DENOYS, DANIEL, who was 


DEN 


at one time ¢ aptain of the tug boat Iroquois, 


and who was last heard of in New York City in 
1891, is asked to write to his old friend, Cor 
NELIUS D. Murpeuy, 1237 West First Street, 


Santa Ana, California. 
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OLLINS.— Information wanted as to my fa- 
ther’s family. From his Bible I find the 
following: Geor Perry Collins—my father— 
born April 16, in irederic, Ohio. His fa- 
ther was Perry Collins who married Mary 
Stuart. Her sister married Judge Hub Orton, 
and had one son, Ira. My father had two sis- 





ters, Annie and Ida. Annie married Clay 
Bowsher. Ida married S. M. Wayman, and had 
one child, Clara. My father died in 1892. 4 
reward will be given for information that 
be proved reliable. GEORGE G. COLLINS, care of 
this magazine. 


ZERNAN, LEON PATRICK. We was last heard 
from in Jacksonville, Florida. His home is 
supposed to be in Albany, Georgia. His fricend, 
EDWIN PATRICK COLLINS, would like to hear from 
him. Box 75, Indian Head, Maryland. 


pi 48t TLEY, RUSSELL W. and 
who, when last heard from, 





ALICE EVE- 
were liy- 





ing at 78 Woodgate Street, Loughboro, Leicester- 
shire, England. _ Their daughters, MILDRED and 
} LE, would like to hear from them. Any one 





will 
care of 


conter a 
this 


address 
them in 


their present 
sending it to 


knowing 
favor by 
magazine. 


Sr, MANIAL, originally from Saginaw, 
Michigan, last heard of in Union City, Penn- 
February, 1916, and is believed 
Wg ne dab inia, shortly after- 
garding him would be 
old friend and com- 
Union City, 


sylvania, about 
to have been in Erie, 
ward. Any information re 
greatly appreciated by his’ 
rade, LESLIE DANA Carr, R. F. D. 4, 
Pennsylvania. 


MAktN, JUDSON F., who was last heard of 
‘ on August 23, 1918, when he was with 
Company C, Sixth Developing Battalion, Camp 


Grant, Illinois. His letters were miscarried, 
and were received by his family ten months 
after date of writing. If any one knows where 
he enlisted, or has any information that will 
Jead to communication with him, they will con- 
tribute to his happiness, and will do a_ great 


kimadness by writing to his sister. & BM. Ba 


care of this magazine. 
A. «: 

a2 care ot 
Everything has 
awaiting to hear 








ase write to me, either in 
through the fol! 
anxious 


FRANK.—I 

this magazine or 
been forgiven. I am 

from you. R. A.C. 















ASS, HARVEY C., whose home is in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and who worked at Argenta, 
Arkansas, about five years ago. If any one 
knows his present whereabouts, and will send 
any information they may have to the Missing 
Department of this magazine, their kindness wi 
be greatly appreciated by one who is most 


anxious to get in touch with him. 


EFLEY, MRS. JENNIE, 
Low les, Lincoln County, 
months ago, with her two di 1ughters, 


who left her home at 
West Virginia, some 
JULIA E., 





twelve years old, and ELLEN L., ten, When las 
heard of they were boarding a train at Hurri- 
cane, West Virginia. Mrs. Lefley is thirty-six 


years of age, five feet four inches tall, weighs one 





hundred and thirty pounds, and has light } 
a Roman nose, and some gold teeth in front. 
girls are both fair. Any information that will 


lead to the finding of these people will be greatly 
appreciated. = Mrs. H, UH. Haines, Box 1 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


E EILBRON, 
Missing 
something to 


write to the 


ROBERT P.—Please 
magazine and 


Department of this 
learn your interest. 


MRS. L. A., SPANGLER.— 


cGRAW, 1} 
narckew. & 


née 





the you should see this, please write 
and relieve my anxiety. If you need help of 
any kind, wire me at once. If any one can give 


information of the above, who is’ twenty-one 
years old, slender, with gray eyes and very dark 
hair, ple: notify her anxious sister, Mrs. J. M. 
Smiru, R. 9, Box 50 B, Wichita, Kansas. 
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LEINERMAN, MAX, who left home Janu- 

ary 19, 1919. He is thirteen years of age, 
about four feet ten inches tall, and weighs 
ninety pounds. He has black hair and eyes, 
and a black mole on his left jaw. Information 
about him will be greatly appreciated by his 
mother, who is heart-broken over his disappear- 
ance. She offers a reward of twenty-five dollars 
to any one who will find him. Mrs. L. KLEINER- 
MAN, 940 Brunswick Avenue, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. 


'TRAVER, ERNEST A.—We want to hear from 

you. You cannot imagine how much worry 
and sorrow you are causing your parents. Write 
to your father. CHARLES R. Traver, Rhine- 
beck, New York. 


ARKER, JOSEPH S&., who used to live at 528 
East Adams Street, Jacksonville, Florida, in 
1912, and was last heard of in Gulfport, Missis- 
get. Also LIEUTENANT SIDNEY BREESE, 
y. C., who was discharged from the British army 
on "pereuat of his wounds. I have important 
news to deliver to these two gentlemen, and any 
one knowing of their present whereabouts will 
do a great kindness by communicating with me. 
JoHN pe Costr, care of this magazine. 


C REAMER, LEWIS.—Please send us your 

present address, as letters. sent to Dor- 
chester have been returned, and we have in- 
formation in regard to your brother which we 
wish to forward to you. 


KEDENBURG, LUCAS, who was born in New 

York City thirty-nine years ago, and was 
last heard of at Dallas, Texas, in April, 1917. 
He is a tile setter, and had a foot injured in an 
accident, which causes him to walk with a limp. 
Any one who knows where he is at the present 
time will greatly oblige by writing to his cousin, 
Mrs. P. LaMBurt, R. F. D., Box 44, Orange, 
Virginia. 


ARD, FRANK. Formerly of Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. He is about thirty-eight years 
old, rather short, and slim, with light hair and 
dark cyes, and has a gunshot scar on one arm. 
An old pal would be glad to have news of him, 
and to meet him again. Frank Hicks, 3890 
Concord Avenue, S. W., Seattle, Washington. 


ERRILL, CHARLES. He was last heard of 

in May of this year, when he was heading 

for Chicago. Please write to your pal, ROoBertT 

WaL.ace, Smith Apartments, New Castle, Penn- 
sylvania, 


CAR tROLL, MARIA. She was in Atlantic City, 

New Jersey, when last heard from. Her 
half brother desires to communicate with her, 
and will be obliged to any one who will be kind 
enough to send him her address. Please write to 
ALVAH BuGBes, 3d Co, 8S. F., Fort Winfield 
Scott, California. 


OKER, ROY.—Our letters to you have beer 
returned by the post office. Please send us 
another address, as we have information for 
you in regard to Jack Miller. 





ADDY.—Please write and let me know what 
you intend to do.—F. 


VADAKIN, MRS. NELLIE. She was last heard 

of in Princess Ann, Maryland, five years 
ago. Her daughter will be thankful for any in- 
formation concerning her. G. H. F., care of this 
magazine, 


OICE, GEORG RE, about sixty-five years old, 
and his son CL AUDE, now about thirty-iive 
years old. They were last heard from at Nasb- 
ville, Tennessee, in December, 1806. An old 
friend would like to know their present where- 
abouts. Please write to IV-XII., care of this 
magazine. 


Headquarters Chat 
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ANTED, information regarding the parents 
or relatives of a boy born on the 27th of 
April, 1894, and adopted in May of the same 
year by a Mr, and Mrs. 8S. F. Lawrence, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, who took him from St. Joseph's 
Orphanage in Cumminsville, Ohio. He was 
christened Paul, and was returned to the institu- 
tion in 1909, and remained there for about five 
months. ‘There is important news for the rela- 
tives of this boy, if they can be found, and any 
assistance given in the matter will be sincerely 
iated. Please write to JoHN B. LuTzZ, care 

of DETECTIVE Srory MAGAZINE. 








AFFERTY, DANIEL, who was born in Canada 
about 1861, and left there for the United 
States about 1883. He was last heard of in 
Kentucky. I would like to hear from his people 
in Canada, or from any one who has met him, 
or who knows where he is at the present time. 
Please address 4-18, care of this magazine, 


GuGARenEn, BEN J., who formerly lived in 

Burlington, Iowa. He was employed by the 
Rock Island Railroad in 1905, as dining-car con- 
ductor, and went to Oakland, California, in 1906. 
He is forty-three years of age, about six feet 
tall, with light hair and blue eyes. Any in- 
formation that will help to find him will be 
greatly appreciated by his old friends. Please 
addres CARROLL, care of DETECTIVE StTory 
MAGAZINE. 





MITH, ALEXANDER JULIUS Age twenty- 
two years, height five feet te n inches, weight 
one hundred and seventy-two pounds, hazel eyes, 
brown hair, fair complexion, a scar in the center 
of forehead. He enlisted in the French army 
on September 30, 1914, and when last heard of 
was recovering from the effects of illness caused 
by mustard gas. He was often called “Colt Al,” 
as he was an exceptionally good shot with a Colt 
automatic. He was born in Norfolk, Virginia. 
Please send any information regarding him to 
his comrade, CHARLES LER WATKINS, 536 Canal 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


We NDE -RLICH, JOHN WHALLEN, who lived 

in San Pedro. California, with his father 
until about five years ago, when they moved 
to Montana. Any information will be grate- 
fully appreciated by Lovurs Erwin WUNDERLICH, 
3 Linwood Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 


b A. B.-—-I have left Bridgeport and am now 

* staying at 67 Eighth Street, Sunbury, 
Pennsylvania. Please let me hear from you. I 
am very ill, and would like to see you. A. G. M., 
care of this magazine. 





| TZ, HARLEY.—Please write, or come home 
to your broken- -hearted wife. 


IKE, WILLIAM H. He came from Nashville, 
‘Tennessee, and is a printer. He was _ last 
heard of in Chicago, in 1914. He has light- 
brown hair and biue eyes. Will, if you see this, 
please write to me. Father is de ad, and I am 
now all alone. Your wife, N. M. Pikr, 243 
Kansas Sireet, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





N ACLAFFERTY, GEORGE. He left Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, about 1904, and was last 
seen in Los Angek Califor ‘ is thought 
that he may be somewhere in that vicinity at 
the present time. Ilis mother is dead, and_ his 
brothers and sisters would be much pleased to 
hear from him. a ase send any information re- 
garding him to U. 8S. M., care of this magazine. 








ANTED, information as to the whereabouts 

of MRS. RHODA ANN FULLER, FRANK 

LELROKE FULLER, and SAMUEL LELROKE. 

They were last heard from in Grand Rapids, 

Michigan. in 1904. I am alone. Please send your 

address to ANNETTE, care Of DETECTIVE StTorRY 
MAGAZINE. 
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LEMKE, HELEN, also known as LUCILLE 

NORMAN, actress, who was last seen at 
Fort Sherid an, Illinois, on her way to Saint 
sate, Missouri. She is five feet four inches 
tall, with dark eyes and dark bobbed hair.  In- 
formation to her whereabouts will be grate- 
fully appreciated by her friend, B. M., care of 
Di rive STORY MAGAZINE. 


RUCKER, LIEUTENANT J. H., who was last 

heard of at Camp Hill, Virginia. A friend 
would like to know his present address. et 
care of this magazine. 


who worked for a family 

Chicago by the name of White duri 
World's Fair, and who married shortly 
ward. Her brother, who does not remember the 
name of the man she married, is anxious to find 
her. Her husband was a gardener, and he 
thinks it probable that they are now on a farm 
near Springfield, Illinois. If they should sce this 
notice he will be glad to hear from them, or if 
any one can give him their address he will be 
very grateful for the favor, CHARLES VONSIN, 
410 Fifth Street, Camas, Washingion, 


ONSIN, MARIE, 


M Oore, JOHN A., who left Mayville, Michi- 
gan, Tuscola County, in the year 1887, 

and was last heard of twenty-one years ago in 

Keokua, Iowa. If any one knows where he may 

be found please notify E. Srencer, Box 7, R. L., 

Silverwood, Michigan. 

LUCIAN ACE, last heard from in 


is asked to write to Mrs. 
Avenue, Chrisman, 


MNEELER, 

Denver, Colorado 
LAuraA A. Moss, 719 Jefferson 
Illinois. 


‘YHLOSTA, 
was in the 
Springs, Texa 
if you see this. 
care of r 
this magazine. 


WILLIAMS 


seventeen 


who, in 1916-1917 
Twentieth Field Artillery at Leon 
3. zawrence, please write to me 
Lucille is dead, and I cannot take 
child and my own. Dora, care of 


LAWRENCE, 


AND BILL, nineteen and 
years old respectively. If any 
one kn¢ where they are they will greatly 
oblige by communicating with M. C. WILLIAMS, 
Box 298, Franklinton, North Carolina. 


/ IMME RMAN, LOU ISK. She is 

tecn years old, with black 
eyes, and is five feet two inc! 
left Baltimore for New Yori 
year. Any news of her will 
ceived. W. D. MILLER, care of 


AFTER, FAIRY.—If you rem mber me, 
write, I lost i ddress some time 
would like ry to hear from 

VANDERSCHMID?, i Olive Stre« 
Kansas; or Weguetonsing, Michig 


FRANK 


about sever 


this m: igazine. 
R- 
and 
LOUISE 

enworth, 


WANTED, information of the following _per- 
sons: ASHEL MILTON W AR D, who lived 
at Paoli, Kansas, y , and who 
was at one time an inmate of the | avenworth 
i Home. MRS. ALICE PII SE. i 
Pierce, who lived for 
Correctionville, Iowa, and later 
ven, Michigan. EI an ae A, or 
AFHRIO, who lived Correct 
HARRY, CHARLES or VOI N PI 
children, lived on their father's 
rectionville, lowa. Address all « 
to Mrs. AMPpER CHANDRA, care of 
25 Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


KELLY ROBERT FE. Last seen in Alliance, 
Nebra ca, January 28, 1919. I have had a 
serious fall, and was very much hurt. I ma} 
be laid up for some time, but expect to return 
‘arson as soon as I am able. Write to A. L 
ATES, 4 4 South Sccond East Street, Sajt 
Lake City, Utah. 
DAVE, 
is very 
this, ple: 
very anxious to know 


about forty 


imunications 
Billboard, 


please come home? Mother 
need you. If you see 
immediately, as I am 
BABE. 


won't you 
ill and we 
write to me 
where you are, 


Detective Story Magazine 


AC HORN, KENNETH, last heard of in the 
spring of 1918 near Brunswick, Maine, 
Write to Dayip T. JONES, 201 Cedar Street, New 

Bedford, Massachusetts. 

Roe L, 
Combs, of 
ey, and was st 

y adopted parents 

Nellie Marie Combs. She 

teen years old now. Ifer brother, Alvin Lee 

Russell, who was adopted by John Hollman, of 

Gallatin, Tennessee, is anxious to hear from 

ler He is now living at Hollister, California, 

any one havi information about Marie please 
RANK ;LLOFFMAN, in 


‘ommunicate with ALVIN 
care Of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


M. ARIE, who was adopted by Mr, 
ashville, Tennessee, an under- 
heard from in March, 1908, 
1amed her I Sterling 
; should be about nine. 


GEORGE 0. 
azine can help me to 
I shall be most grateful I b 
New York City. Please 
FERGUSON, care of DETECTIVE 


4ERGUSON, 
this mag 


write to 
STORY 


I ETHENCOURT, TOMAS R., who came from 
Porto Rico ave in Philadelphia 
in 1914. Uis friends, ho snew him when he 
was a student, are ry anxi to get in touch 
with him, and will . 1 to help him if he 
should be in trouble. Their letters to him, sent 
to Hlavana, Cuba, have not been answered _or 
returned, If any one can help his friends to 
find him their kindness will be greatly appre- 
ciated, and if he should see this, he 
sted to communicate with ROBER 
oT 208 South Twelfth Street, 
Pennsylvania, 


- PPR 
D' medi 


curly 


Philad ‘Iphia, 


years old, of 
r, With brown 
ecth. He has 
not been year, and his 
mother is one knows 
his present where: ley wi fer a great 
favor by writing to his si ¥ ins. HoOMpR 
Greca, care of this magazine. 


EUGENE, 


twenty-one 


LINDMAN, STANLE When last heard of, 

in November is, » was living at the 
Greenwood Hotel,’ cl ago. Ilis old playmate 
of Pasadena, Califora would like to hear from 
him, CHARI M. INSON, 14 East Eighth 
Street, New 


GEORGE, who lived at Carson City, 

Michigan, in 1892. He was the son of 
Charles and Elizabeth Lennir, and is now about 
forty or forty five year P Any one knowing 
is whereabouts i N JENNIE CGC 
2406 French Penn- 


ENNIR, 


please 


KER, Street, City, 


sylvania. 


EALIN, MRS. MAUD. Her daughter Mabel, 

who last saw her in Memphis, Tennessee, 

is very anxious to communicate with her. Mgs. 
", M. CromMson, Birmingham, Alabama. 


BEI IIe is about six feet 
has only one arm. is son, who 
parents for eleven years, would 
from them. His mother’s 
e. any one can help him to 
will be most grateful. JAMES A. 
Sandusky, Mich in, 


write 


] ONES, OSCAR.—If you see this, please 
1 North 


7 to your old friend, A, Maret, 411 
Grand Avenue, Los An s, California. 


E LBEVINS, RICHARD. Will any one who knows 
the circumstances of the death of Richard 
Blevins, prior to May 1, 1919, please write to an 
anxious relative, stating where he died, where 
his home was, how he died, and his age. Any 
r ‘latives of his please communicate with me. He 
had a son, “Little Dick.” who was a stockman 
in northern T¢ some years ago. H. G. E. B., 
care Of this magazine. 
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Scenes from the Universal Feature Film *‘ Heads Win!’’ 


“Heads Win!’ 


Traffic jammed at the rush hour! Crowds thronging station platforms! A 
mile of stalled trains! The swing-bridge would not close and all because down 
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in the power house something had gone wrong and nobody knew what—until 


Jim came to the rescue. 


Each night thousands are seeing unfolded on the screen the thrilling story of Jim Gocirey, 


who, in the hours after supper, with the help 
of the International Correspondence Schools, 
had put a trained head on his shoulders—a 
head that knew what to do in an emergency. 


There are thousands of Jims in real life. You will find 
them in offices, shops, stores, factories, in mines and on 
railroads. For in every city and town and in every line 
of industry there are men who have gained in spare mo- 
ments, with I. C. S. help, special training in the work of 
their choice. 

There are men like Jesse G. Vincent, wno rose from a tool- 
maker's apprentice to inventor of the Liberty Motor; men like 
Joseph G. Tynan, the laborer who became the world’s greatest 
ship builder ; men like Robert E. Ramsay, the clerk who became 
editor of Advertis'ng and Selling. There are carpenters’ helpers 
who became architects, bookkeepers who became general man- 
agers, men and boys who rose from nothing at all to responsible 
positions of splendid salaries. It’s simply a question of training. 
Your hands can’t earn the money you reed, but your head can if 
you'll give it the chance. ‘‘Heads win’’ every time! 

More than two million men and women in the last 28 years 
have let the I. C. S. help them win better jobs, make more money, 
enjoy happier homes. Over one hundred thousand right now are 
turning their spare moments to profit. Hundreds are starting 
every day. 

Can you still go on, putting in your days at the same grind, 
getting the same pay envelope with the same insufficient sum, 
keeping up the constant fight against a soaring cost of living, 
when a little grit on your part could be the means of changing 
your whole life ? 

It is easily possibly for you to have the position you want in 
the work you like best, to have a salary that will give you and your 
family the kind of a home, the comforts, the little luxuries, the 
enjoyments that you would like them to have. No matter what 
your age, your occupation, yc'r education or your means—you 
can do it! All we ask is the chance to prove it. That’s fair, isn’t it? 
Then mark and mailthiscoupon. There’s no obligation and not a 
penny of cost. But it may be the most important step you ever 
took in your life. 











TEAR OVT HERE 


UTNTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3001-B, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posf- 
tion, or in the subject, before whichI mark X. 


eee ee eee eee ee ee 


ELEOTRICAL ENGINEER 


Electric Lighting and Railways 


Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Wor! 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas Engine Operating 
OIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE ' )REMAN OR ENGINEER 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
arine Fngineer 
Ship Dra..sman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt, 
CHEMIST 


Name 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 

omme rcial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
Mathematics 

LICIVIL SERVICE 

_) Railway Mail Clerk 

5 AUTOMORILE OPERATING 





Anto Repairing 

Navigation Spanish 
(J AGRICULTURE French 
CO Pealtry Raising 8(_ Italfan 





Present 
Ee 
Street 
and No. 
City__ 


State__ 





Canadians may aend thia coupon to 





Internat 4 Correspond 


Schools, Muntreal, Canada 











Prices Smashed Amazingly! 
Here is the most sensational typewriter offer ever made. 

And it comes from The Oliver Typewriter Company itself — 

the foremost maker. 


We ship direct from our big factory, devoted exclusively 


to the manufacture and direct distribution of this wonderful 

Oliver. Don’t send one penny. Merely send us the coupon for 

a new latest model Oliver Nine. Try it for five days. If you 

decide to keep it pay us $57 at the rate of $3 per month. If you 
i i We ev 


don’t want it, send it back, express collect. even refund 
the outgoing transportation charges. You cannot lose a cent. 


°28. This remarkable offer affords 
Learn Typewriting at Home! a fine opportunity for young 
men and women to gain a valuable training and earn a good salary in a 
short time. Type as is easy to learn. If requested, when ordering, we 
include free “The Van Sant System of Touch Typewriting.’’ <A similar course 


would cost $40 at a business College. 


With our easy course, you learn 
in a jiffy it takes almost no Over 700,000 Sold : : : 
time at all to learn to write on This is the famous Oliver used by the We chip this new Oliver 
‘ tera m . rs Ss @ § yi se » , 
Senak tar toate fill the big concerns. It was formerly priced you for five days’ absolute free 
— at $100. During the war we learned trial. No money down—no bank 
that it was unnecessary to have great . 
numbers of traveling Sy amen end ne- deposit. Be your own salesman 
merous, expensive branch houses through- 7 
out the country. We were also able and save $43. The most won 
to discontinue many other superfluous, derful offer ever made. 
costly sales methods. You benefit by 
these savings. 


Only $3 Per Month 


oaks Walt 8 Sareecensnnsnheosesnanes 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 4 
73-C Oliver Typewriter Bldg., C hic. ago 
Mail the ae yg today for your [—] Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days # 
free trial Oliv Note in’ the free inspection. If I keep it, I will pay ! 
coupon that. you are not under the $57 at the rate of $3 per month. The title 
e slightest obligation to buy. to remain in you until fully paid for. 

Guaranteed Service Or, if you want to know more 
about the Oliver, check the coupon 

Simplified construction is the for our free book, “The High 

secret of Oliver lifetime durability. Cost of Typewriters—The Reason 

The Oliver has far fewer parts than and the Remedy, * and our beauti- 


other standard type writers. Don't fully illustrated catalog. It tells 
buy until you've tried an Oliver. how your dollar does double duty. 














My shipping point is........... 

This does not place me under any obligation 
to buy. If I choose to return the Oliver, I 
will ship it back at your expense at the end 
of five days. 

} Do not send a mac hine until I order it 
. Mail me your book, Wn | High Cc _ of 
yeti Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy, 
Canadian Price, $72 your de luxe catalog and further information. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
73-C Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. (95.03) 


Name 
Street Address .. 


City 


This Coupon Is Worth $43 


Occupation or Business. . 
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